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THE STORY OF MY YACHT. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The genius of Alexandre Dumas found recognition nearly ninety years ago 


in ‘Maga.’ To-day he is read and enjoyed the world over. 


I give some pages 


translated by me from a manuscript in which the author of ‘ Monte-Cristo’ 
relates adventures of his own—adventures of which his admirers know nothing. 
The entire manuscript is in Dumas’ handwriting, and the story of my acquisition 
of it is a romance in itself.--R. 8. Garnett. 


CHAPTER IV.—SOME PLEASANT SURPRISES. 


At the moment of leaving 
Paris, Guerlain gave us @ sur- 
prise. You all know Guerlain, 
don’t you? One day in some 
feuilleton or other 1 mentioned 
the name of this celebrated 
professor of the art of per- 
fumery; Guerlain has never 
forgotten this fact, so having 
heard that I was on the point 
of leaving for a voyage to the 
East, he sent me a case of 
perfumery with these lines :— 

“You are leaving for the 
countries of perfumes. If only 
for the sake of esprit national, 
show to all the distillers of 
otto of rose that the rue de la 
Paix can sustain the com- 
petition of the bazaars of 
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Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Cairo.” 

I opened the case, and found 
a grand supply of Hau de 
Cologne, Hau de Portugal, Eau 
de UImpératrice, essence de 
Cedrat, &c., &c.,—more kinds 
of perfumes than I can mention 
—each kind by the half-dozen 
bottles; in addition, soaps, cold 
creams, dentifrices, pastilles 
which one burns, or which 
sweeten the air in evaporating. 

I gladly accepted the gifts 
as one accepts things offered 
in such @ kindly way. 

But here onreaching Marseilles 
a number of similar surprises 
awaited us. : 

Five or six friends—known 

BR 
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or unknown —have sent us 
presents specially valuable to 
the traveller; some enclose 
cards, others are sent anony- 
mously. 

In the first place, there have 
arrived from St Brie a hundred 
bottles of vin de Migraine et 
@Herissé, with a barrel of 
excellent Chablis. 

Folliet-Louis has sent us a 
hundred and thirty bottles of 
his best vin de Crément and 
vin de VImpératrice,—and one 
knows what these wines of 
Folliet-Louis are. Like Guer- 
lain, he might have written— 

“You are going to the land 
of mythology; offer a taste of 
my nectar to Jupiter.” 

Greno, who has remembered 
@ promise playfully made of 
old, has sent along fifty bottles 
of his best vintages. 

M. Bergier, to whom I am 
all the more obliged since I 
only know him by name, and 
since in all probability he knows 
me only in the same way,— 
M. Bergier#has made us a 
present of sixty bottles of 
his famous Hermitage, which I 
made Jadin?! respectfully salute 
when, twenty years ago, we 
passed by the little hill that 
produces it. 

Messieurs Picard et Cie., 
whom I do not know any 
more than I know M. Bergier, 
and who do not know me 
otherwise than M. Bergier 
knows me, have forwarded to 
Falquet’s for my use twenty- 
four bottles of Vermouth which 
they export to all countries 


whose gourmands prefer to stim- 
ulate their digestive organs 
rather than burn them with 
absinthe. 

Finally, to drop from the 
heights of poesy to humble 
prose, sacks of haricot beans 
from Trebizond awaited Us, 
sent by an unknown exporter, 
who, no doubt knowing that 
I am from Soissons,? wished to 
humiliate me by the compari- 
son, the haricot beans of Sois- 
sons being the finest in Europe, 
but those of Trebizond being 
the finest in the universe. 

To these beans a huge sack 
of tobacco from Samsoum was 
added. It is sweet and per- 
fumed, and the only sort which, 
in the form of a cigarette, I 
can smoke every second or 
third day. This tobacco will 
be the delight of my travelling 
companions. And I must not 
forget three or four hogsheads 
of Malaga and of Cassis, and 
fifteen or eighteen hundred 
francs worth of preserves 
bought at Appart’s, or Carnet 
and Saussier’s—the two best 
houses in the world for pre 
serves. So you need feel no 
disquietude about us, seeing 
that we are sufficiently pro- 
vided withal to make the 
circuit of the globe like Captain 
Cook or Dumont d’Urville. 

For the rest, we have found 
Marseilles half under water; 
Marseilles, which the first giraffe 
that was brought to Europe 
took for the faubourg of Nubia; 
Marseilles, which Méry called 
the town of the hydrophobic 





1 Louis Godefroy Jadin, the celebrated landscape painter. —Translator’s Note. 
2 Dumas was born at Villers-Cotteréts, near Soissons.—7'ranslator’s Note. 
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springs; Marseilles where, as 
at Cairo, one could count 
the drops of rain which fall 
during a year; this very Mar- 
seilles, since the making of the 
Canal de la Durance, which 
cost her thirty-four or thirty- 


Anyone returning to Mar- 
seilles after an absence of 
twenty years would be visiting 
a place strange to him. The 
conquest of Algiers, the estab- 
lishment of relations with Egypt 
and Constantinople, and the 
Crimean and Italian wars have 
made Marseilles as a city second 
only in the kingdom to Paris. 
Lyons has lost her crown. 

Maybe this city of commerce 
lacked something upon the 
mural crown adorning her head 
—the jewel of poesy. If so, I 
have been so fortunate as to be 
the jeweller who has set it 
there. One day the idea of 
the romance of ‘ Monte-Cristo ’ 
came to me; and thus Mar- 
seilles had at the beginning of 
her history her legend, and at 
the end her story of Mercédés 
and Edmond. 

When I visited Marseilles 
for the first time, in 1834, I 
asked to see the house of Milo 
and the bust over its door; 
the clock tower of Accouls, 
which was all that remained 
of the church of Our Lady of 
Accoas; the old abbey of St 
Victor, built at the very spot 
where Cassius, arriving from 
the deserts of Thebais, found 
the relics of the Saint from 
which it takes its name, and 





CHAPTER V.—IN SEARCH OF A SEQUEL TO ‘ MONTE-CRISTO.’ 
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five millions, wallows in a 
swamp, and weeps like a widow. 
She had her passage of pigeons, 
now she has her passage of 
woodcocks. She has gained 
in green peas, but has lost in 
figs. 


where is worshipped the Black 
Virgin—the most adored of all 
the Madonnas of Marseilles, 
for the reason that it was at 
her intercession that rain fell 
in the great droughts; the 
tower of St Paul, from the 
top of which the cannon had 
replied to the cannon of the 
Constable of Bourbon; the 
hotel de Ville, where stands 
the statue of Libertat, the 
liberator of Marseilles, who 
killed Casaulx; finally, the 
Chateau d’If, where are Mira- 
beau’s prison and the remains 
of Kléber’s coffin. 

To-day the stranger visiting 
Marseilles asks to be shown 
three things—the house of 
Morrel in the allées de Meillan, 
the house of Mercédés at the 
Catalans, and the dungeons of 
Dantés and the abbé Faria. 

It goes without saying that 
although the house of Morrel 
in the allées de Meillan, al- 
though the house of Mercédés 
at the Catalans, although the 
dungeons of Dantés and Faria 
at the Chateau d’If have never 
existed, except as scenery at 
the Thédtre Historique, the 
obliging guides, not to dis- 
appoint strangers, show them 
all they wish to see, 

Three concierges, during the 
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space of fifteen years, have 
successively retired with a com- 
petence which they owe to the 
persistency of travellers—Eng- 
lish ones above all—in visiting 
the dungeons of Dantés and 
Faria. 

To-day it is not the coffin 
of Kiéber or the prison in 
which Mirabeau composed his 
famous ‘ Erotica Biblion’ that 
is asked about— Dantés and 
Faria have monopolised every- 
thing. 

It is the privilege of romancers 
to create characters who slay 
those of the historians; the 
reason is that, for the most 
part, the historians are con- 
tent to invoke phantoms, while 
the romancers create people 
made of flesh and blood. 

And so, when I visited Mar- 
seilles two years ago, I desired, 
in my turn, to see the dungeons 
of Dantés and Faria. That I 
was within my rights, no one, I 
hope, will dispute. I had known 
for some time * that Marseilles 
believed in my romance. 

When, in 1848, I was pro- 
ducing the drama of ‘ Monte- 
Cristo’ at the Théftre His- 
torique, I wrote to Marseilles for 
a sketch of the Chateau d’If. 
I received a very fine one, signed 
by Crapelet, with these two 
lines written beneath it— 


“The Chateau d’If, taken from the 
spot where Dantés was precipitated.” 


I could not ask for any- 
thing better. I could not even 
have hoped for anything so 


good. 
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Those who had witnessed 
my drama, therefore, saw the 
Chateau d’If from the point 
from which the artist had 
sketched it—that is to say, 
from the place where Dantas 
had been precipitated. 

The revolution of 1848 broke 
out, interrupting the perform- 
ances in the midst of their 
career, and many people went 
to gaze at the Tuilleries from 
the spot where Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe had been pre- 
cipitated, and so the Chateau 
d’If and the dungeons of Dantds 
and Faria were, for the moment, 
forgotten. 

But the real misfortunes of 
the Bourbons, whether of the 
elder branch or the younger, 
presently lost interest; and 
the fabulous adventures of the 
abbé and the sailor again held 
sway. 

The pilgrimages to Goritz 
and to Claremont diminished 
in number; those to the 
Chateau d’If increased. 

In 1857 I was, as I have 
said, myself among the visitors. 

On stepping into the little 
boat, casually selected to take 
me to the chateau, I had 
my first surprise. 

A boatman with a boat next 
mine called out— 

“‘ T will buy your passengers.” 

** How much for ? ” 

“Ten francs,’’ said the first. 

“ Done,”’ replied the second. 

And the boatman who had 
valued us at the exorbitant 
price of ten francs stepped 
from his boat into ours. 





1 The romance ‘Le Comte de Monte-Cristo’ was published in 1844-45.— 


Translator’s Note. 
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I looked on the matter as 
one of pure speculation, and 
did not concern myself with 
the reasons that lay beneath it. 
F;,We reached the Chateau d’If. 
»The concierge was an old 
Catalan who had obtained the 
coveted post on the plea that 
she was @ countrywoman of 
Mercédés. 

The Franco-Spanish patois 
spoken by her proved that on 
that point, at least, she had 
told the exact truth. 

She did not even ask me my 
wishes. 

“You have come to see the 
dungeons of Dantés and the 
abbé Faria? ”’ said she, as she 
took up her keys. “‘ You shall 
see them.” 

“Thanks, my good woman,” 
I replied, “‘ but first I would 
like to see the remains of the 
coffin of Kléber and the prison 
of Mirabeau.”’ 

She gave me an astonished 
look, and made me repeat what 
I had said. 

I repeated it. 

“I know nothing about 
them,” said she. 

My triumph was complete. 
Not only had I created what 
did not exist, but I had anni- 
hilated what did exist. 

“Ah, well,” said I, “ for- 
ward then for the dungeons of 
Dantés and Faria.”’ 

She gave me another look, 
and with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders as much as to say “ You 
shall see them,” she led the way. 

I ought to state, in praise 
of whosoever invented the idea 
of exhibiting the dungeons, 
that very clever alterations 
have been carried out by him 


to give the legend every ap- 
pearance of truth. A _ sub- 
terranean passage is shown 
filled with stones, which, it is 
true, were added later on, and 
which prevent any communica- 
tion with the neighbouring dun- 
geon; but on visiting the 
latter, one sees the other end 
of the same passage. 

In the early days this passage 
was accessible, and through it 
one could get from one dungeon 
to the other. All visitors of 
the masculine gender made use 
of their hands and knees to 
struggle through it. Some 
women, English women in par- 
ticular, followed their example, 
taking such risks as there were ; 
but when crinolines came into 
fashion, a female encased in a 
gigantic cage became wedged 
in a part too narrow for her, 
and was obliged to stay where 
she was, being unable either 
to advance or retreat. 

Her husband, assisted by 
the concierge, pulled her 80 
lustily that he ended by ex- 
tracting her from the mouse- 
trap, but she was very much 
bruised. 

Then it was that the Muni- 
cipal Authority interfered, and 
ordered the passage to be filled 
up, so as to prevent the occur- 
rence of a like catastrophe. 

The office for the dearer 
tickets lost thereby, for there 
were two scales of charges: 
one for those who were satisfied 
to see only the dungeons, and 
another for those who wished 
to get access to Faria’s by 
means of his passage. : 

As may be supposed, I 
eclipsed every one in the mul- 
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tiplicity of questions put to 
the female guide. I may say 
that my unconcealed pleasure 
in hearing her answers en- 
couraged her not to keep any- 
thing from me. 

She declared that in her 
young days she had known 
Mercédés, of whom, indeed, 
she was a distant family con- 
nection. As regards Fernand, 
she only remembered him 
vaguely, seeing that he had 
not reappeared since his de- 
parture from the Catalans. 

But concerning Mercédés, it 
was quite another story—she 
had been on two or three 
occasions. In her pilgrimages 
she was invariably dressed in 
black, and maintained the 
strictest incognito; neverthe- 
less my informant had imme- 
diately recognised her, and 


could assure me that my heroine 


was either still living, or had 
died but recently. 

Seeing her to be so well 
informed, I asked her if she 
could give me any tidings of 
Dantés, or rather of the Count 
of Monte-Cristo. 

For a moment she seemed 
embarrassed and hesitating, and 
while she paused I believed 
that she was going to help me 
to write the sequel to my 
romance for which ail the 
world asks me, but which, in 
all probability, I shall never 
put on paper. 

But, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, she was very much more 
circumspect about Monte-Cristo 
than about Mercédés. 

“The Count of Monte-Cristo,”’ 
said she ; ‘‘ about him only one 
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man can give you definite in- 
formation.” 

“And who may that man 
be ? ” I asked her. 

““M. Alexandre Dumas, who 
was his intimate friend, and 
with whom he still remains in 
communication.” 

This time, I admit, I was 
beaten, and not hoping to get 
a better reply I ceased ques- 
tioning her. 

As I was leaving the Chateau 
d’lf, I gave five francs to the 
good woman, who begged me 
to sign the visitors’ book. I 
should have asked to do so if 
she had not made the request. 

I was not content with sign- 
ing my name. [I set it at the 
foot of a formal certificate 
which declared that the time- 
honoured customary recital of 
the concierge concerning Dantés 
and Faria and Mercédés was 
the exact truth. 

I can only hope that my 
declaration will not be pre- 
judicial to her interests. 

On stepping again on the 
Cannebiére, I turned towards 
my boatman. 

“Now,” said I, “my good 
friend, I want to settle with 
you.” 

““To settle with me,” said 
he; “ that will not be difficult, 
I am pleased to say.” 

“Well, then, first I owe you 
that purchase money—the ten 
francs, you remember, and also 
for the two journeys—to the 
chateau and back.” 

** You owe me nothing what- 
ever.” 

** What ! 
ever?” 


Nothing what- 
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“No! Nothing whatever.” 

“ You are joking.” 

“ Bvidently you think I have 
not recognised you.” 

“What! you have recog- 
nised me? ”’ 

“Yes. Just say that you 
are not M. Alexandre Dumas.”’ 

“ But I have not the slightest 
intention of denying it, my 
good friend.” 

“Very well, then,’ said he, 
with a movement of the 
shoulder impossible to describe. 

“ But—but—the fact that 
I am M. Alexandre Dumas is 
not a reason for rowing me 
to the Chiteau d’If for noth- 


. ” 
. 


> 


“Not only ought I to row 
' you to the Chateau d’If for 
nothing, and all the other boat- 
men to do the like, but we ought 
to join together and give you 


@ pension; you are the father 
of us all; you it is who put 
the bread into our mouths by 
writing the romance of ‘ Monte- 
Cristo’; so you are the cause 
of our making three journeys 
instead of one. Everyone 
wants to go to the Chiteau 
d'Tf, and in all weathers. Why, 
when there is a sea on, and we 
pretend we do not want to go, 
the English give us anything 
up to two Louis d’Or to row 
them there. You pay me? 
Never! And whenever you 
are at Marseilles, the boat and 
its owner will be at your dis- 
posal, but on this condition, 
mind: that you never talk of 
giving me a sou. Otherwise I 
am upset. My name is Paulet ; 
my boat is called the Ville de 
Paris. We understand each 
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other—you always have me, 
and no one else; and never 
any money, or I shall think 
that you look down on me.” 

All this was said so earnestly 
that it admitted of no doubt 
as to the sincerity of the 
speaker. 

“* Well, well, so be it, Paulet. 
To-morrow at nine o’clock I 
shall want you.” 

“Good, at nine o’clock I 
will await you with the boat.” 

“Shake hands, my good 
Paulet.” 

“Oh, as to that, with 
pleasure.” 

We exchanged a hearty grasp 
of the hand, and separated. 

I wrote at once to Paris for 
the edition of my works pub- 
lished by Dufour and Mulat— 
the finest edition, the illus- 
trated one. 

The next morning at nine 
o’clock I was on the Cannebiére. 
Paulet was waiting there. I 
stepped into the Ville de Paris, 
saying— 

“To the Réserve.” 

The Réserve! That is all 
we have left, the Chateau d’If 
with the legend of Dantés 
excepted. The Catalans have 
gone, the Réserve is going. In 
a year’s time the Chateau d’If 
will be the sole survivor. It 
is true that it is a prison, and 
that prisons live long. 

The Réserve was, two years 
ago, and still is to-day, the 
restaurant where one enjoys 
the best bouille-abaisse in all 
Marseilles. 

I ordered a monstrous one. 

When it appeared I invited 
Paulet to share it with me. 





————_—___________--1 anne ee ee 
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He made some difficulty, but 
yielded to my threat of “ No 
dinner, no boat.” 

Four days later Paulet re- 
ceived at his address, 25 Cours 
Liotard, an almost complete 
edition of my works. 

I say ‘‘ almost complete,”’ for 
I really do not know of a 
complete one. 

I do not wish to be unfair 
to Paulet’s fellow boatmen, 
but I may be permitted never- 
theless to recommend Paulet to 
visitors to the Chateau d’If, 
and particularly to English 
people who wish to see it in 
spite of rough weather, and 
who pay two Louis d’Or to 
accomplish their caprice. 

And now let me tell you 
about something rarer than a 
boatman’s gratitude—the grati- 
tude of a whole city. 

To-day I dined with M. 
Louis Lagarde, the Mayor of 
Marseilles, in the company of 
the principal notables of the 
place. As we were leaving the 
table to go into the salon for 
coffee, the servants handed 
each guest a copy of the 
* Courrier de Marseille.’ I only 
rarely read the Paris journals, 
still less frequently those of 
the provinces. Besides, I was 
at the moment in too good 
and amusing company to depart 
from what is almost a habit. 
I put the journal in my pocket, 
meaning to look at it later 
on, but my friend Berteaut, 
being more impatient, opened 
his copy, and after an excla- 
mation of astonishment read 
aloud what follows— 

“The most learned member 


of our staff sends us, just ag 
we go to press, an interesting 
account of a literary luncheon 
which was given only a few 
minutes ago in one of ow 
official salons. We stop the 
press so as to communicate it 
to our readers. 

“The guest of honour wag 
Alexandre Dumas. 

“The Amphitryon, dear to 
the arts and to letters, had 
grouped round the illustrious 
romancer all those of our city 
who are known to appreciate 
imaginative works. We have 
neither time nor space to tell 
now of the sparkling allies 
and witty remarks that flew 
about the room. We confine 
ourselves to a few incidents. 

“ First surprise — Alexandre 
Dumas found under his napkin 
the freedom of the City of 
Marseilles. The daughter of 
Phocea enthusiastically adopted 
the poet who has made her 
illustrious. 

** Second surprise—at dessert, 
a Suisse, of most imposing ap- 
pearance and in gold-laced uni- 
form, advanced respectfully 
lowering his halberd, and pre 
sented to the author of ‘ Monte- 
Cristo’ on a silver-gilt salver 
several silver keys and a seal 
richly chased with a coat of 
arms. The keys were dupli- 
cates of those of the Chateau 
ad’If. On the seal a skilled 
engraver showed us the old 
Gothic citadel in relief on 4 
silver ground. 

* A third and last surprise— 
which came near being ruined 
—was like they set piece of 4 
display of fireworks. ' Coffee 
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was being served, when the 
most absent-minded guest laid 
hold of a paper carelessly put 
on the mantelpiece and twisted 
it up as a light for his cigar, 
without noticing the revenue 
stamp affixed to one of 
its corners. Observing the 
mistake, Alexandre Dumas 
twitched the paper out of 
the imprudent man’s hand, 
and mechanically glanced at 
it. Suddenly, overcome with 
emotion, the great romancer 
threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and held out the paper 
tothe company. This stamped 
paper, saved from the flames, 
was no other than a deed of 
gift to the poet of several 
hectares of land on the heights 
of the Catalans. 

“We learn that Alexandre 
Dumas, having become our 
fellow-townsman, is going to 
build a country house on this 
picturesque site in which he 
has placed the preliminary 
scenes of his finest romance.” 

As is the case with all 
journalistic efforts, what Ber- 
teaut had read was a mixture 
of truth and the other thing. 
Eliminate the silver-gilt salver 
and keys; eliminate the seal 
with the Chateau d’If on it; 
eliminate altogether the gilt- 
edged Suisse decked with his 
halberd and bearing seal and 
keys; reduce the subject of the 
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deed of gift to 300 metres ; add 
official authority to adopt the 
Chateau d’If as his coat of arms 
—and you will be within the 
limits of the most exact truth. 

Reduced to its actual limits, 
it was yet much, and I cannot be 
too grateful for the benefaction. 

The land transfer negotiated 
by M. Louis Lagarde was from 
M. Bordes, the owner of the 
estate on which the old Catalan 
village was situated. To-day 
it is no more, alas! Some of 
my thanks were due to him, 
so I said that I desired to go 
to him that very moment. 

In ten minutes two carriages 
drew up and took us to the 
Catalans, where M. Bordes has 
developed a regular town. He 
must certainly have expected 
us, for on our arrival divers 
bottles of champagne were un- 
corked with a rapidity that 
betokened preparation. 

We then betook ourselves to 
the site which had been given 
to me. We consecrated it 
after the antique manner, by 
a libation of a few drops of the 
nectar of Champagne, and the 
household gods of the future 
having quenched their thirst, 
we drank the rest. 

Let me give thanks to my 
adopted mother, the City of 
Marseilles, thanks to the wore 
shipful Mayor, M. Louis Lagarde, 
and to M. Bordes above all. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN SEARCH OF A SERVANT. 


At last all is in readiness, the 


Vietualling of the yacht is 
proceeding—linen, paper, and God, we are to sail. 
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pens not being forgotten; and 
to-morrow, with the help of 
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The crew are eight in number, 
the passengers eleven—nineteen 
souls in all. Let us begin with 
two singular characters who are 
among the passengers. 

One day I received a letter 
in a most peculiar caligraphy, 
couched in the kind of Frankish 
dialect that is spoken on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, 
and which at Algiers is called 
Sabine. Before attempting the 
deciphering of this long epistle 
I looked at the signature, and 
I read ‘Théodore Canape’: 
the names were entirely new to 
me. 

It is a habit of mine with 
letters of the kind to throw 
them away; for the most part 
they merely entail loss of time, 
but on that occasion curiosity 
got the upper hand. 

The writer of the letter stated 
that he was eighteen years of 
age, that he was born at 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia, that he 
was a Turkish subject, although 
of Greek birth. 

He added that he had read 
my romance ‘ Monte-Cristo ’ in 
@ Greek translation, and that 
he deduced from it that I was 
very rich and very kind; that 
he had accordingly raised a 
subscription from his family 
which had enabled him to come 
to France; that although a 
master of the Greek and Turkish 
languages, he was anxious to 
acquire a third one; that this 
third language was French; 
and that he relied on me to 
assist him to complete his 
education. 

I replied that I was too 
busy to complete his education 
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myself, but that if he would 
call on me we would consult ag 
to the best means of attaining 
his ends. 

My Greek turned up the next 
day. 

I conversed with him for 
some time, and, although he 
was plainly very ignorant, I 
saw that he was genuinely 
anxious to learn. 

This touched me. 

I told him to find a suitable 
pension where he would be 
among Turks and Greeks, and 
that I would be responsible for 
the expense. 

In three days he came again. 
He had found what he wanted, 
and gave me the address of M. 
Castagne, No. 8 rue Danois. 
This gentleman had five or six 
Turks at his pension, and he 
had undertaken to board my 
new acquaintance and teach 
him French within the space 
of a year at an inclusive charge 
of ninety franes a month. I 
did not wish such a trivial 
sum to cause Théodore Canape 
to lose the good opinion he had 
brought from Cappadocia to 
France, and from Czsarea to 
Paris. I paid M. Castagne 
three months’ money i 
advance, and I put two further 
louis in my aspirant’s pocket, 
at the same time recommending 
him to study hard and not to 
come to me if he could well do 
otherwise. I invited him om 
his off-days to dine with me 
whenever he cared to do 80. 

At the end of fifteen months, 
during which he had dined 
with me in the {rue Amsterdam 
on perhaps five or six occ® 
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sions, Théodore spoke French 
as well as you or I do. 

It must have been then that 
he told me of his family having 
sent him the sum of money 
necessary for his journey home, 
and that, as he had accom- 
plished his object in coming to 
the capital of the civilised 
world, he saw no reason why 
he should not return to Cap- 
padocia. 

I had no reason for opposing, 
so I gave my consent. 

Théodore, with many expres- 
sions of his gratitude, departed. 
He told me that should I ever 
make the journey to Greece of 
which I had thought for so 
long, he, wherever he might be, 
would come to rejoin me. 

It is my custom to place very 
little confidence in suchlike 
declarations. Speaking gener- 
ally, one performs good actions, 
not in the hope of being 
rewarded by the gratitude of 
the persons obliged, but be- 
cause to do good is simply and 
entirely a matter of tempera- 
ment; to certain individuals 
it is as impossible not to do 
good as for a tree not to put 
out leaves, or for a stream not 
to flow. My claim is to belong 
by temperament to that class of 
imbeciles which does not know 
how to refuse. 

Three months later I re- 
ceived a letter from Czasarea. 
Théodore wrote to me from the 
chief town in Cappadocia to 
send me his thanks, joined 
With those of his family. 

According to my habit, I 
Mentally responded, wishing 
him every happiness. Then I 
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thought no more about him. 
There are but few persons 
whom I forget quicker than 
those whom I have benefited ; 
they are those who have done 
me ill. 

Two years went by. I 
travelled in Russia, and I 
returned vid Constantinople. 
There I spoke to a few people 
of my intention of having a 
yacht built in Greece to make 
@ voyage in the Archipelago 
and on the coasts of Asia. 

Then, having thrown these 
words to the winds, I con- 
tinued my journey to France. 

Two months later my door 

opened, and Théodore ap- 
peared. 
_ At first I did not recognise 
him: two years had entirely 
altered him. He had been 
beardless; now his beard re- 
sembled that of the Wandering 
Jew. He uttered his name on 
seeing that I had failed to 
know him. 

“What the devil are you 
doing in Paris ? ’ I asked him. 
‘“* Have you discovered the ex- 
istence of another language to 
learn ? ” 

“No,” said he, “ but I have 
learnt that you were leaving 
for Greece and Asia Minor. I 
have considered that the time 
has come for me to save you 
the expense of a Grecian inter- 
preter and a Turkish drago- 
man, for I speak both languages, 
and French as well; so here am 
y”’ 

“T cannot tell,’ I replied, 
“‘ when I shall make this two- 
fold journey of which you 
speak, but in the meantime, if 
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you do not know where to stay 
in Paris, stay here.” 

Théodore did not know where 
to lodge, so he stayed with me. 

So that is how Théodore 
Canape finds himself on the 
list of the Emma’s passengers. 

And now for the other pas- 
senger, whose odyssey is no 
less picturesque. 

If Théodore comes from the 
banks of the Halys, that is to 
say from the country of St 
Basil, Vasili comes from the 
banks of the Phasis, that is to 
say from the country of 
Medea. 

On my return from the 
Caucasus I was obliged, for 
want of a steam-boat, to spend 
a week at Poti. This place, 
which had by ukase of the 
Emperor Alexander been pro- 
claimed a town and a sea- 


port, is at once a singular 
town and a singular seaport. 
The town, at the time of my 
sojourn there, consisted of fif- 
teen huts. The seaport con- 
sisted of some water with a depth 
of four or five feet. In con- 


sequence, steam-boats anchor 
two or three miles out from 
Poti, and a boat drawing two, 
or two and a half, feet of 
water, takes travellers from 
Poti to the steam-boat, or 
from the steam-boat to Poti. 
One of the fifteen huts was in- 
habited by a Jew called Akob. 
He had partitioned his hut into 
two parts, and of the half 
which looked on the street 
he had made a grocer’s shop, 
with his own lodgings thrown 
in. Of the half which looked 
on the yard, he had made a 
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hostelry. This hostelry, which 
consisted of four posts support- 
ing a wooden roof, was, asa 
favour, let to us for twelve 
franes a day. 

Every morning a sheep wag 
conducted inside. 

After the animal had been 
killed, skinned, and cut up 
before our eyes, we chose two 
pieces; of one of them we 
made our luncheon, and of the 
other our dinner. One Sunday 
I expressed a wish for pork 
instead of mutton—a desire 
that seemed to me the reverse 
of extravagant, seeing that the 
streets of Poti, existing only in 
the imagination, were nothing 
but a vast marsh in which 
wallowed hundreds of hogs 
which might well have been 
mistaken for wild boars. 

Sad to relate, it was in our 
landlord’s interests to sell us 
mutton, but it was not in his 
interests to sell us pork. For 
this convincing reason he firmly 
replied. that it was an impossi- 
bility for him to procure ts 
pork, and that in consequenge 
we must continue to exist on 
mutton. On hearing this ulti- 
matum I caught up my gun, 
and aiming while standing im 
my landlord’s very doorway, 
I discharged a bullet into 
the hog which most took my 
fancy. 

The animal, forty pounds im 
weight, fell stone dead. The 
event caused much local emo 
tion, its owner running U) 
uttering shrill cries. After 
many lengthy arguments 
through my Armenian inter 
preter, it was agreed that I 
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should pay ten francs for the 
defunct beast: hair and tusks, 
fat and lean, tripes and entrails 
—all became my sole undis- 
puted property. 

This transaction made me 
put on my thinking cap. My 
landlord was selling me the 
two pieces of mutton for from 
fifteen to twenty francs—so 
my luncheon cost, say, eight, 
and my dinner eight ; and here 
for ten I had a whole hog. 
The disproportion was the more 
striking, as the pieces of mutton 
each weighed between five and 
six pounds, while my hog 


weighed forty. My deduction 
from these facts was that my 
landlord was an extortioner. 
My palate was so agreeably 
tickled by the change of diet 
that to make another change 
in our menu became an obses- 


sion with me. 

In the course of my walks 
along the banks of a magnifi- 
cent lake, I had asked a serving 
lad if one could not throw 
some kind of a net into it and 
catch some fish. The lad’s 
reply was the one I wanted. 
He promised to help, and 
ended by hiring a net for a 
rouble for the following day. 
He was an expert with the net, 
and he undertook to sweep in 
more fish than I could eat 
while at Poti, 

The undertaking was an at- 
tractive one, and the stake but 
trifling. I gave him a rouble, 
and awaited the result. 

The result justified the fisher- 
man. In ten or twelve throws 
he captured a hundred fish, 
Including a carp weighing 
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thirty-five pounds, and a sou- 
dak weighing eighteen. 

Nor was this all. The fish 
caught, he gave me most active 
and intelligent assistance in 
cooking them, as, indeed, he 
had assisted me to cook the 
daily mutton and the Sabbath 
pork. 

Perceiving this, I asked him 
his name. It was Vasili. 

Always intent on my next 
voyage, I reflected that a lad 
who killed and cooked a sheep 
so skilfully, made so - called 
sausages and a kind of black 
pudding, who captured carp 
of five-and-thirty pounds and 
a soudak of eighteen, was not 
a servant to be despised in 
times when hunting and fishing 
were necessary pursuits. 

After a moment’s reflection, 
I said to him— 

“'Vasili, would you like to 
come with me?” 

** Where ? ”’ he asked me. 

“To France.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with the 
eagerness of all men living 
under the Russian tyranny to 
whom a chance of leaving their 
country is offered. 

And so it was agreed: I 
would take Vasili with me. 

The following day the steam- 
boat Grand Duc Constantin was 
signalled. It was then that an 
important question presented 
itself —that of a passport. 
Vasili had none. For a moment 
I thought that I had solved 
the difficulty. My passport 
read: ‘‘M. Alexandre Dumas, 
accompanied by a servant.” 

Furthermore, one of Vasili’s 
friends offered to lend him a 
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pass. But certain others were 
jealous of Vasili’s good fortune. 
If he had a friend helping 
towards his departure, he had 
also enemies resolved to stop 
it. Nevertheless their plots 
remained in the background up 
to the moment of leaving. 

That moment arrived. We 
took our seats in the Poti boat 
for the purpose of reaching the 
Constantin. We arrived, and 
were received on board with 
that distinguished Russian 
courtesy of which I have so 
often spoken. No remark was 
made about Vasili, who had 
modestly obscured himself 
among the crew. But, in an 
hour’s time, we saw leaving 
the bank and directing itself 
towards us a craft manned by 
several oarsmen, and contain- 
ing twelve Russian soldiers and 
an officer. 

This craft evidently had de- 
signs On Us. 

Our vessel, which was getting 
up steam, quietly waited for it. 

For my part, I was as 
tranquil as the steam-boat—I 
never dreamt that such a dis- 
play of force had Vasili for its 
object. 

The officer came on board 
and asked to speak to the 
captain. The lapse of a moment 
occurred, and they both came 
towards me. They demanded 
the fugitive, and as they were 
acting within their rights in 
so doing, there was nothing to 
be said: Vasili had to be 
given up. 

He was in despair. He 
screamed out in Russian, in 
Georgian, in Armenian, and in 
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Turkish, hoping that I woulg 
understand him in one of thege 
four languages : 

“I do not wish to stay at 
Poti in the house of the thief 
Akob, who made you pay 
twenty frances for the tenth 
part of a sheep that cost him 
seven. Tell me where you are 
going, and wherever you may 
be I will rejoin you.” 

The captain of the steam- 
boat was so kind as to trans- 
late all this to me. 

It touched me, and I de- 
cided to answer— 

“ Vasili, I do not know you 
well enough yet, and have 
not, at the end of my long 
voyage, enough in my purse to 
spare you five hundred frances 
for the expenses of your journey 
from here to Paris; but I will 
make it a possible one, I hope, 
if your wish to rejoin me is 
real.” 

Vasili protested that such 
was the case. 

I tore a leaf from my note- 
book, and I wrote on it as 
follows :— 

“The bearer is named Vasili. 
He is in my service, but I 
have not been able to take 
him with me for his want of 
@ passport; staying behind 
with the object of getting one, 
he is going to rejoin me m 
Paris. I beg every one whom 
he asks in my name—if my 
name inspires the wish to assist 
—to help him by all means 
possible to perform his journey.” 

Then I signed and dated it. 

I said to him, “ Take this 
paper with you, with the help 
of which you can rejoin me if 
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you are as intelligent as I 
think you are.” 

Vasili had my note trans- 
lated; and, delighted, con- 
tented himself by replying with 
true Spartan sobriety these two 
words— 

“ Be easy ” (soyez tranquille). 

Then, half consoled, he gave 
himself up to the soldiers. 

The boat left for Poti, we 
left for Batoum, and I was 
two months without news of 
Vasili. 

At the end of two months 
my female cook rushed one 
morning, all in a twitter, into 
my bedroom. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, “ there 
is @ man downstairs who can 
say nothing but two words: 

‘Monso Doumas, Monso 
Doumas.’ ”? 

“Tt is Vasili!’ I replied 
without a second’s hesitation, 
and I rushed down the stairs, 
four steps at a time. 

And Vasili it was, wearing 
the same garments and, I 
must add, almost the same 
shirt that he had done at 
Poti. 

He had come from Poti to 
Paris by Trebizond, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Syra, Athens, 
Messina, and Marseilles at the 
cost of sixty-one francs fifty 
centimes, advanced to him by 
M. Eymery, the Turkish Consul 
at Marseilles, who informed me 
that he would present a bill 
for a like amount, payable three 
days after sight. Certainly, 
had there been a reproach 
to make to the poor lad, it 
would not have been on the 
score of wasting his money. 
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He had paid nothing what- 
ever on the Russian and French 
boats; he had stayed for 
twenty-seven days at Constan- 
tinople free of expense; and 
he had not had to put his 
hand into his pocket until he 
got on the railway. The ex- 
penses there began: a third- 
class ticket, fifty-four frances ; 
food, seven frances fifty cen- 
times—total, sixty-one francs 
fifty centimes. Having no lug- 
gage, there was no excess 
charge. 

I began by making Vasili 
take a bath—not an ordinary 
affair, but a lengthy and a 
strenuous one. Then, whilst 
waiting until his Caucasian 
clothes were ready, I bought 
him six shirts, a pair of trousers, 
and a blouse. 

In a week’s time, thanks to 
the patterns brought by me 
from the Caucasus, Vasili made 
the greatest sensation in the 
streets of Paris. By the popu- 
lace he was considered a Russian 
prince; by persons of a less 
enthusiastic temperament, an 
officer of exalted rank. A few, 
who attempted to surround 
Vasili with a halo of poesy, 
said that he was a Naib of 
Schamyl whom I had taken 
prisoner. 

This curiosity continued to 
be manifested for a year with- 
out Paris being at all sure 
respecting Vasili’s position as 
regards myself. As long as 
Vasili did not speak French 
he did not give himself away, 
because he was unable to do so. 
When he later learnt to speak 
French he gave no information, 
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80. cheon and four frances for dip. 
Paris remained in a state of ner. Vasili replied that he 
dubiety. preferred to have two courses 


It was only those who came only, provided they were guch 
within my walls who had the as he liked, and that, in eop. 
chance of being sure about sequence, he would lunch and 
Vasili’s true position. He went dine @ la carte. 
about his duties with so much Falquet then asked him if he 
dignity as to make it thought would sit at the same table 
that the services he rendered with Théodore. Vasili con- 
me were not those of aservant, tented himself by replying that 
but of a friend. in his own country superiors 

Let me add that Vasili, in did not sit down with their 
contrast with his eastern in- inferiors. 
dolence and his proneness to Falquet did not know what 
allow others to do his work to make of it. Vasili’s reply 
instead of serving me himself, had only told him that there 
had a quality that made him was an inferior and a superior, 
valuable to me—I could leave but which was the inferior, 
my purse in his hands and my which was the superior ? 
wine uncorked. (In this latter It was a hundred to one 
connection Vasili is practically against the inferior being other 
@ Mussulman.) than the man who wore a 

At length the time to leave black coat, and the superior 
for Marseilles arrived. I sent other than the man who wore 
Vasili and Théodore two daysin a costume embroidered with 
advance of me as couriers. gold, with arms damascened in 

They put up at the hétel du silver. 

Louvre, where they announced The night of Vasili’s arrival 
my coming. at Marseilles was that of a 

Vasili installed himself in benefit performance at the 
one of the best rooms, donned Opera. Vasili took an orchestra 
his finest Caucasian costume, stall, and it goes without saying 
and appeared oblivious of the that he was the lion of the 
difference between silver and occasion. 
gold. In the south, manners are 

The maitre d’hotel observing very easy, and they are easier 
this, although in some doubt at Marseilles than anywhere 
as to the true state of the else. His neighbour ventured 
position, ended by misjudging to ask Vasili who he was. 
it. It was to Vasili that he He replied that he was 4 
applied for his orders, and to Georgian. Seeing that he had 
Théodore that he was ready to been so indulgent as to reply, 
give them. Vasili was asked he was plied with questions. 
whether he desired to be served Another neighbour asked him 
a la carte or at prix fixe—the with what object he had come 
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to Marseilles. He replied that 
he had come to do some 
yachting with M. Dumas. 

Other questions and answers 
succeeded. 

At the end of the per- 
formance the rumour ran 
through the auditorium that 
a Georgian prince, being de- 
lighted with my conversational 
powers, was taking me with 
him on his vessel. I would 
never accuse Vasili of having 
himself spread this intelligence, 
but I believe him capable of 
allowing it to circulate. 

Two days after Vasili, I in 
my turn arrived. 

He saw that my presence 
made him of less account. He 
therefore asked me to allow 
him to superintend the work 
on the Emma. I saw nothing 
but goodwill in this request, 
so I granted it. 

Vasili went on board and 
gave his orders as he liked. 

Three days later the captain 
came to me and, drawing me 
apart, asked me what was the 
position of the man who gave 
orders to every one, himself 
included. 

Ah! I saw that devil of a 
Vasili in the man referred to. 

“Do you complain of him ? ” 
I asked the captain. 

“Dame! yes I do,” said 
he, “for I must say that the 
gentleman is not always civil.” 
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“Tt is not surprising; the 
gentleman is my servant.” 

The captain stared at me 
wide-eyed. He thought that 
I had misunderstood him. 

At that very moment Vasili 
appeared. 

The captain nudged me with 
his elbow, and I made him a 
sign which signified ‘ wait.’ 
Then, turning to Vasili— 

“ Vasili,” said I, “do you 
know what I have just ~- been 
saying to the captain? ” 

“No, Monso,” he replied. 

“Well, I was saying that, at 
your first lack of respect to- 
wards him, I want him to have 
you taken by four sailors and 
pitched into the sea.” 

“As regards the sailors,” I 
continued, turning to the cap- 
tain, “‘ tell them that if Vasili 
is surly they are to tie him to 
the mainmast and give him a 
sound flogging.” 

Then, turning again to 
Vasili— 

“That is said once for all, 
Vasili, do you understand ? ” 

It was the first severe word 
I had said to the poor lad, and 
so he shed tears as he left us. 

But the lesson was learned. 
Since that moment, Vasili never 
approaches the captain without 
saluting with his right hand 
raised to his papak, and never 
speaks to the sailors without a 
smile.* 





) Eight years later, Vasili was still in Dumas’ service. —7ranslator’s Note. 


(To be continued.) 





A WINTER TUSSLE 


BY F. 8. 


THERE is a bend in the 
railway line near Thun where 
the traveller en route to Brig 
or Interlaken suddenly sees the 
snowy battlements of the Ber- 
nese Oberland rising above the 
deep blue waters of the lake of 
Thun. There is an ethereal 
quality in the beauty of this 
mountain stronghold. It seems 
suspended in mid-air over a 
green sea of nearer pastural 
hills, and the most hardened 
mountaineers will feel their 
hearts quicken at the thought 
of winning to summits where 
the sunlit clouds pass in slow 
procession. 

From this distance the scale 
is appreciated. The highest 
summits, such as the Fins- 
teraarhorn, the Schreckhorn, or 
that trinity of grandeur the 
Jungfrau, Ménch, and Higer, 
are but points set above an 
elevated waste of eternal snows. 
From close at hand the eye is 
overpowered; it finds diffi- 
culty in estimating the relative 
size of glacier, precipice, and 
snowfield. To the visitor stay- 
ing at Mirren, the cliffs of the 
‘ Black Monk,’ which face him 
across the Lauterbrunnen valley, 
might be two thousand feet or 
four thousand feet high, but 
mere thousands of feet convey 
little to his mind, and he will 
return to England with a feeling 
of having witnessed something 
sublime, but with few more 


WITH THE ‘OGRE.’ 
SMYTHE. 


definite impressions than thoge 
acquired by the visitor to the 
late Wembley Exhibition. 

Like Sir Leslie Stephen, I 
must confess to an affection 
for the Oberland. It was the 
first high mountain range I 
saw. At the age of eight I 
wandered about its pastures, 
and gazed with childish longing 
at its snows. Even nowadays 
it is delightful to return to the 
Wengern Alp and, lying on 
the flower-gay turf, try to 
recapture the romance of those 
early days. 

Of the three peaks which 
overlook the Wengern Alp the 


Jungfrau is the most beautiful. 
Her long flowing glaciers, with 
their network of crevasses, sug- 
gest the robes of a Grecian 
maiden, whilst her dark preci- 
pices, friezed with gleaming 
ice, are symbolical of an un- 


approachable virginity. The 
Mé6nch is more staid: he sug- 
gests his name, and stands 
aloof from the affairs of life, 
his firm square summit in 
commune with the stars. And 
lastly, the ‘ Ogre ’ springs from 
the pastures of Grindelwald and 
the Little Scheidegg in one 
tigerish sweep of rock and ice. 
Not even the Wetterhorn, the 
‘Peak of Storms,’ can show 
more savage cliffs than these. 

Prior to the winter of 1928-29 
my acquaintance with the Ober- 
land was limited to one spring 
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ski-ing holiday and two summer 
holidays, but in December 1928 
Dr G. Graham Macphee and I 
arrived at Miirren with the in- 
tention of ski-ing on its glaciers 
and attempting some of the 
higher peaks. 

Winter mountaineering con- 
ditions are very different to 
those of summer. Intense cold, 
fierce blizzards, and short days 
combine to keep all but a few 
mountaineers from the High 
Alps during this season. But 
to the true lover of nature in 
her sternest moods, there are 
compensations. In the summer 
the mountains are crowded, 
but in the winter the moun- 
taineer will have them to him- 
self. He will find quietude in 
the shelter huts, and will ex- 
perience a loneliness compar- 
able to Arctic wastes. He will 
discover new beauties of colour 
and distance, new grandeurs in 
vast horizons free from haze. 
He does not trudge up the 
dirty guttered ice of the glacier 
a8 in summer, but his ski bear 
him lightly over its snow- 
cloaked bosom. He will hear 
nothing save the soft swish of 
the parted snow and the occa- 
sional growl of an avalanche. 
These are but a tithe of the 
charms of high mountains in 
winter. 

At Mirren we became ac- 
quainted with Mr Flurscheim, 
& former member of the Cam- 
bridge University Mountain- 
eering Club, and it was arranged 
that he should accompany us 
for two days. Our intention 
was to travel by the Jungfrau 
Railway to the Jungfrau Joch, 


and make the hotel there our 
centre for a few days before 
attempting the classic high level 
traverse of the Oberland glaciers 
to the Grimsel Pass and Meir- 
ingen. Accordingly, on 27th 
December we left Mirren, laden 
with a week’s provisions, which, 
together with our ski, ice-axes, 
rope, and other equipment, 
made up a load of some 70 Ib. 
per man. 

Christmas Day had been fol- 
lowed by a bout of warm 
Féhn wind, and the conditions 
were as dismal as the spirits 
of the winter sportsmen at 
Mirren. Under these circum- 
stances we were not altogether 
sorry to escape to altitudes 
beyond the influence of the 
Féhn, even though they en- 
tailed discomfort after the 
luxury of Miirren. 

We descended to Lauter- 
brunnen by the railway. For 
my part, I must confess that 
@ mountain railway of the type 
that drags its passengers from 
Lauterbrunnen to Griitsch and 
Mirren has greater capacities 
for inspiring a dread of moun- 
tains than any ordinary inci- 
dent, such as an avalanche or 
blizzard. However, the effi- 
ciency of this mode of travel- 
ling is now accepted, and it is 
only nervous folk like moun- 
taineers who object to being 
locked up in a sort of tram-car 
which ascends an angle of at 
least half the vertical. 

It was raining at Lauter- 
brunnen, and grey clouds sagged 
into the gloomy valley. We 
changed trains and commenced 
the long upward journey, which 
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transports the tourist from a 
height of little more than 2000 
feet above the sea to the 
11,400 feet high Jungfrau Joch. 

Two hours later we changed 
again at the Little Scheidegg, 
and commenced the last stage 
of the journey. We had not 
proceeded far when the un- 
welcome order came to get out 
and walk. Ahead, the line 
was blocked with snowdrifts, 
so shouldering our burdens we 
trudged up to the Eiger Glacier 
station, passing gangs of work- 
men who were busy shovelling 
the line clear. The snow lay 
fifteen feet deep, too much 
even for the rotary snow- 
ploughs of the electric loco- 
motives, but the hardy Swiss 
workmen made light of their 
task and the weather. It 
needs but a slight wind to 
drift snow into the cutting, 
and it is only by unremitting 
toil that this section of the 
line can be kept open in winter. 

Another train was waiting 
at the Eiger Glacier station. 
Above this station the line 
plunges into the six miles long 
tunnel which terminates at the 
Jungfrau Joch. 

It is a queer experience to 
travel on this railway. It 
burrows through the vitals of 
the Eiger and Ménch, and is 
not unlike the London Under- 
ground, save that the sides of 
the tunnel are of rough-hewn 
rock, which is plastered here 
and there with black ice. It 
requires imagination to picture 
the hazardous toil, the money 
spent, and the engineering skill 
entailed in the construction of 
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these Alpine tunnels. Few of 
those who yawn drowsily in the 
electrically heated coaches can 
be aware of these things and 
of the lives sacrificed for their 
pleasure. 

There are two stations en 
route, the Eigerwand and the 
Hismeer. The first is but a 
shaft driven outwards through 
the northern precipices of the 
Eiger. Through thick plate 
glass windows the tourist can 
gaze down to Grindelwald lying 
in its hill-girt basin, thousands 
of feet beneath. At the Hismeer 
station we changed trains for 
the last time, and twenty min- 
utes later arrived at the Jung- 
frau Joch. 

The hotel, which is combined 
with the station, is built into 
the solid rock of the ridge 
connecting the Jungfrau with 
the Ménch. It projects but a 
short distance from the rock, 
and is equipped with many 
devices that electricity renders 
possible, such as electrically 
heated walls and floors and 
electric cooking arrangements. 
It is strange to find modern 
invention at these inhospitable 
altitudes, and, owing to the 
peculiarities of its design, the 
hotel suggests some curious 
underground building in a far 
distant ‘ Metropolis.’ 

The weather was bad below, 
but up here a furious blizzard 
was raging. Nothing was to 
be seen outside save writhing 
clouds of wind-driven snow, 
while a continuous screaming 
and roaring spoke of wind of 
exceptional violence. Accord- 
ing to Herr Marti, who com- 
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bines the posts of stationmaster 
and meteorologist, the wind 
speed reached the terrific velo- 
city of 166 kilometres per hour. 

That evening we were hos- 
pitably entertained by the hotel 
and railway staff. Herr 
Sommer, the genial English- 
speaking proprietor of the hotel, 
possesses so large a stock of 
anecdotes and stories that no 
blizzard - bound mountaineer 
need fear boredom. In addi- 
tion, Herr Marti, who is no 
mean exponent on the concer- 
tina, regaled us with old Swiss 
songs, to which the blizzard 
howled a fitting accompani- 
ment. 

Perhaps it was the altitude 
or our overheated bedroom, 
but we awoke next morning 
with splitting headaches. The 
wind had dropped consider- 
ably, but still blew in petulant 
gusts. Later the mists lifted 
a little, and the sun struggled 
through, illumining the long 
reaches of the Jungfrau Firn 
and the Great Aletsch Glacier 
stretching away for fifteen miles 
beneath us. 

Towards mid-day we ven- 
tured forth for a short expedi- 
tion. The cold was intense, 
and the wind blew spitefully as 
we dug our way out through a 
small snow-choked door on to 
the Jungfrau Joch, where we 
gazed for the first time to the 
north. A dun-coloured sea of 
cloud swamped all Northern 
Switzerland ; as far as the eye 
could see it stretched to lap 
the level line of the Jura nearly 
@ hundred miles away. 

Carrying our ski, we de- 
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secended a short steep slope to 
the Jungfrau Firn, whence long 
gradual slopes lead up to the 
Ober Ménch Joch. 

Another blizzard was brew- 
ing ere we gained the pass; 
the wind was rising, and the 
Jungfrau behind began to draw 
a diaphanous drapery of snow 
about her shoulders. But we 
were vouchsafed one glimpse 
which I shall treasure in my 
store of mountain memories. 
Boiling clouds filled the abysses 
of Eismeer on the eastern side 
of the pass, but as though 
ordered by some invisible jinn, 
they suddenly swayed asunder 
to disclose the beautiful peak 
of the Schreckhorn shining in 
brilliant sunlight. Solitary and 
aloof it rose, backed by a 
curtain of scowling mists. Then 
the sunlight died, the mists 
swept back, and in an instant 
it was gone. It is these vig- 
nettes that the mountaineer 
remembers, not the panoramas 
which the memory is incapable 
of grasping. 

Snow was beginning to fall 
as we turned our ski home- © 
wards, and the Jungfrau had 
vanished in the advancing tide 
of the blizzard. 

There is little sensation of 
speed in ski-ing down a glacier. 
So vast is the scale that the 
peaks on either hand appear 
stationary. Only by falling 
does one realise that the speed 
is twenty miles an hour or 
more. It is a queer dreamy 
sensation; a gentle drifting 
through space, with the song 
of the wind in the ears; and 
the world sliding smoothly away 
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beneath. The slope to the supernatural manifestations, 
Ober Ménch Joch had taken us and our only regret was in 
an hour to ascend; it took us not having provided ourselves 
perhaps five minutes to slide with spirits of a more tangible 
down. nature as fortification against 

A blizzard raged again that the intense cold. Had we done 


night, but we countered it by so, we might have returned 


broaching a precious bottle of with tales which would have 
rum and making merry with a formed notable additions to 
hot punch. Herr Sommer’s repertoire. 
Next morning Flurscheim had A steep glacier, cleft by 
to return to Miirren, but Mac- some large but well-covered 
phee and I decided to stay on, crevasses, took us up to the 
despite the fact that the Lauithor. This pass was first 
stationmaster’s self-registering crossed from the Lauterbrunnen 
barograph had all but reached side by Professor Tyndal and 
the bottom of the scale. his Oberland guides. It has 
Our reward came when to- since fallen into disuse, but it 
wards mid-day the mists dis- remains one of the classic 
solved, and a glorious sun Alpine passes. 
burst through, disclosing a world Another fifteen minutes suf- 
of dazzling whiteness. Yet the ficed to place us on the summit, 
wind still blew strongly, driving where we greeted with en- 
clouds of icy spindrift over the thusiasm the Monarch of all 
Jungfrau Firn and tearing the the Alps, Mont Blane. Though 
new snow from the ridges, until seventy miles away, he rose 
the peaks smoked like volcanoes. faultlessly distinct, his shining 
We decided to attempt the dome clear-cut in a hazeless 
Gespensterhorn, a peak of sky. From the Italian valleys 
12,415 feet situated to the to the Col du Midi every 
south of the Jungfrau and detail was visible, and even 
Rottalhorn, and forming a point at that distance we could dis- 
on the mountain wall which tinguish the intricate steeps of 
dominates the head of Lauter- the Brenva face up which 
brunnen. Professor Graham Brown and 
Curiously enough, there was I had twice forced our way. 
no mention of the peak in the The conditions were ideal for 
Alpine Ski Club guide-book; photography, and with cold 
perhaps due to its sinister gloveless fingers fumbling at 
reputation, for its name, being the manifold and _ irritating 
translated, means the Ghost gadgets of the modern camera, 
Peak, and local superstition I took photograph after photo- 
has it that the spirits of the graph, until a complete numb- 
damned flock out of the gloomy negs and an unpleasant sticking 
depths of Lauterbrunnen and of bare flesh to the metal 
the Rottal. Perhaps we were portions of the camera forced 
lucky, for we encountered no me to desist. Photography has 
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its limitations in a tempera- 
ture of —25° Centigrade, plus 
@ strong wind. 

The descent of the Gespen- 
sterhorn was a perfect ski run 
over deep crystalline powder 
snow. 

Telemarks, Christianias, every- 
thing is easy in such snow. It 
is the snow that the ski runner 
dreams of but seldom en- 
counters. Neither Macphee nor 
I have any illusions as to our 
lack of ski-ing skill, yet slopes 
that had taken us nearly two 
hours to ascend were descended 
in a few minutes of joyous 
running. Like wraiths we flitted 
down our peak, first in the sun, 
with the parted snow flying 
up behind in a million scintillat- 
ing points of light. Then over 
an edge, plunging into a cold 
well of shadowed glacier, swing- 
ing now to the right, and now 
to the left, and then in one 
swift straight rush. Has the 
world a greater magic to offer 
than that which lies latent in 
the slender wooden runners ? 
Theirs is the poetry of motion 
to command at will. 

The peaks were golden as we 
trudged up the last slopes to 
the Jungfrau Joch, and the 
sky was of that clear wind- 
Swept greenish-purple peculiar 
to cold latitudes. There is a 
quality of sadness and death in 
this colouring: a suggestion of 
the infinite, the passionless, 
and terrible depths of space. 
Tam minded of an oil painting 
possessed by a friend. It de- 
picts a frozen sea. Jumbled 
106 - floes stretch into the far 
distance. The sky above is 
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just the same inexorable green- 
ish-purple. A thin shriven 
moon peers down on a scene 
of unvarying desolation and 
solitude. There is nothing to 
relieve the monotony, save only 
the twisted hull of a small 
craft broken in the grip of the 
floes. In the foreground are the 
torn and shredded remnants of 
a tent, and a few items of gear 
lie scattered around. A polar 
bear is crouched among them 
eating something. 

Why is it that man should 
adventure thus far from the 
warmth and comforts of the 
world ? 

The following morning 
dawned brightly, and we de- 
cided to set out for the Jung- 
frau. Easy slopes brought us 
to the foot of the steep snow 
and ice face leading up to the 
Rottal Sattel. Up this we 
climbed on ski to the foot of 
a formidable wall of ice. Here 
we left our ski, and proceeded 
on foot wearing Eckenstein 
crampons. At one point the 
ice wall lay back at an amen- 
able angle, but the ice was 
hard, and required a staircase 
cut with the axe. 

Once again the weather 
threatened a blizzard. Behind 
us the Ménch assumed a gauzy 
snow veil; a grey blankness 
stole up the zenith, stifling the 
sun ; asullen ‘inkpot ’ drowned 
the Plain of Bern, leaving only 
the hill-tops hard and livid in 
the fading light. 

My axe swung less resolutely, 
wavered, and stopped. Turning 
to Macphee, I pronounced for 
retreat. He agreed; and 
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“Most distressing” was his 
considered opinion of good work 
dissipated in the melting-pot of 
defeat. 

It was snowing by the time 
we had regained our ski—a 
fine snow of light particles 
which fell with a crepitating, 
rustling sound as though tiny 
fairy brooms were brushing the 
snow. All shadow had gone, 
and the slopes were devoid of 
detail. In bad light, when it 
is impossible to distinguish the 
nature of the slopes, the ski 
runner feels bewilderment, and, 
unless he is a fool, proceeds 
with care. If he does not, he 
may find himself running un- 
awares over a cliff or into a 
crevasse. 

The blizzard came up apace, 
and within a few minutes our 
tracks had disappeared in the 
drifting snow. But the Jung- 
frau Joch remained dimly 
visible, and we were soon roast- 
ing within its super-heated pre- 
cincts. A quarter of an hour 
after our arrival a storm of 
Arctic severity was raging. 

So far our plans of running 
to the Grimsel Pass vid the 
Concordia hut had not material- 
ised; the weather was too 
treacherous. To descend to 
the Concordia hut was to risk 
being blizzard-bound for several 
days. This is the misfortune 
that overtook Messrs Fox and 
Dalrymple and their guide Fritz 
Fuchs of Wengen the previous 
winter. Their food supply gave 
out, and they were forced to 
choose between descent to the 
Rhone Valley or ascent to the 
Jungfrau Joch in doubtful 
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weather and dangerous snow 
conditions. They were over. 
taken by an avalanche on the 
slopes of the Eggishorn, and 
Mr Dalrymple lost his life, 
The other two escaped, and 
after a miserable night in the 
open succeeded in reaching 
safety. 

In the present instance, the 
unusual lowness of the baro- 
meter was a sufficient indica- 
tion of the weather’s inten- 
tions, and we decided to remain 
at the Jungfrau Joch. 

The blizzard blew itself out 
during the night, and fine 
weather next day tempted us 
to tackle the Ménch. 

A party of two Germans, a 
man and a woman, followed us 
when we left en route to the 
Ober Ménch Joch. They in- 
tended, they told us, to descend 
to the Concordia hut, and 
asked us whether the way was 
sign-posted. This was a some- 
what naive query, and they 
possessed no equipment, no 
rope, and no food. Their evi- 
dent enthusiasm for mountains 
was so touching that we could 
hardly allow them to depart 
thus to their probable deaths, 
and with all the knowledge of 
German at my command I 
poured forth a stream of per- 
suasive argument against this 
scheme. They listened politely, 
but it was plain that I made 
but little impression on them. 
“Rope?” “ What matter?” 
“Toe-axes?’”’ ‘We do not 
need them.” ‘The  baro- 
meter?” “ Piff!” In despair 
I played my trump card. “ You 
have no food. You will starve.” 
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It was the turning-point. For 
rope, ice-axes, barometer, they 
eared little. But to starve! 
“PDonnerwetter! We cannot 
starve!” For a few minutes 
they whispered together ; then 
we observed with relief that 
they were following docilely in 
our wake. We could imagine 
them saying, ‘‘ Doubtless these 
Englishmen are mad, but to 
starve!” 

For once it was a windless 
morning. The snow-fields were 
bathed in warm sunlight; the 
peaks had furled their snow 
banners. The Ménch rose on 
our left, a massive pile of rock 
and snow, its south-east face 
defended by a regular escarp- 
ment of ice, from which occa- 
sional avalanches are detached 
to feed the ever-hungry Jung- 
frau Glacier beneath. 

We reached the foot of the 
south ridge, which falls a little 
to the west of the Ober Ménch 
Joch. There we took off ski 
and donned crampons and rope. 
The Germans who had followed 
behind now joined us, and we 
observed with some anxiety 
that they had evidently made 
up their minds to attach them- 
selves to us. Their enthusiasm, 
as I have before remarked, was 
admirable, but when the lady 
started to climb alone up the 
initial slopes of the ridge above, 
our anxiety increased. How- 
ever, she did not go far, and 
We passed her a few minutes 
later seated contentedly on a 
tock waiting for her companion. 

Hard snow and scattered 
Tocks took us rapidly up to 
the point where the ridge nar- 
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rows abruptly. There we 
paused and glanced back. The 
Germans were slowly following 
unroped. Soon they would 
get into difficulties, and we 
should have to rescue them ; 
the day would be wasted and 
our peak lost. Such were our 
selfish but not wholly inex- 
cusable thoughts. But pres- 
ently, to our great relief, we 
saw them turn and commence 
to descend. 

Ten years ago, when a com- 
plete novice at mountaineering, 
I read a thrilling account en- 
titled, ‘Up the Ménch in a 
Storm,’ and as we ascended 
certain passages from this oc- 
curred to me, such as— 

“High up on the ridge-pole 
of our peak the gale flung 
itself upon us.” And “ There 
was a wild plunge for foothold, 
it collapsed, and I toppled over 
the icy precipice with uninter- 
rupted views of a vaporous 
nether world.”’ And “It was 
the work of a desperate instant 
to spring backwards to the 
solid part of the mountain.” 
And “.. . sinister memories 
of great climbers flung to their 
doom... .” 

I hasten to add that nothing 
so exciting befell us. We cer- 
tainly crossed one narrow show 
edge, which the softness of the 
snow made hard work. Above 
this we wandered happily up 
to the summit ridge. Here 
we found ice, but our ten- 
point ‘ Eckensteins ’ gripped it 
well. Cornices forced us to 
traverse low down across the 
ice slope. The angle was steep, 
and we moved carefully, for 
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there is little security to be 
obtained when traversing ice. 

Twenty minutes later we 
stood on the summit beside 
two spades sticking into the 
snow. We wondered what they 
were doing there, until we 
remembered that during the 
summer certain enthusiasts dug 
themselves an ice cave under 
the summit, in which they 
lived while making scientific 
observations. There was no 
sign of the cave now, and the 
flat summit was an unbroken 
expanse. 

The Ménch is 13,463 feet 
high, and we were rewarded by 
an extensive view. From Mont 
Blane to the Ortler, and from 
the Black Forest to the Italian 
Apennines we gazed. Such 
views are unrealisable; even 
a cartographer can scarcely 
comprehend them. Distance 
becomes almost meaningless ; 
the ranges appear as mere 
wrinkles on the earth’s surface, 
yet between each wrinkle lies 
a valley, and in the valley are 
little villages, where dwell little 
communities immersed in the 
everyday affairs of life. Over 
them the eye passes languidly 
to the horizon until, tired with 
multifarious detail, it returns 
for rest to nearer objects. 

The Ménch is a better view- 
point in summer. Then it 
combines the beauty of valley 
pastures with glacier and snow- 
field. There is the superb 
sweep of the Great Aletsch 
Glacier and the humble pas- 
tures of the Wengern Alp 
or Grindelwald; the spotless 
serenity of the Ewig Schnee- 
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feld and the violet waters of 
Thun. But in the winter, 
when snow covers lowlands and 
highlands impartially, the scene 
is of unvarying and almost 
tedious sublimity. Contrast. ig 
the keynote to all true beauty, 

A biting breeze forbade mom 
than a few minutes halt on the 
summit, and soon we retraced 
our steps across the ice slope, 
Here occurred the solitary un- 
toward incident of the day, 
In the middle of the traverse 
one of my crampons came 
partially off, and I was forced 
to balance awkwardly on the 
other foot and readjust it with 
fumbling half-frozen fingers. 

Within an hour we had de- 
scended the ridge, regained our 
ski, and slid down to the 
Jungfrau Joch. There was no 
sign of our German friends, 
and we heard that they had 
descended by train, a sorry 
ending to their schemes, but 
possibly the happiest. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and 
after dark there were festivities 
at the Jungfrau Joch. I must 
speak guardedly of these fes- 
tivities, for I fear that they 
were of a distinctly alcoholic, 
not to say jovial, nature. Herr 
Sommer is the possessor of & 
cellar which he informed 
houses liquid sufficient to last 
for five years, though at what 
rate of consumption he did not 
say. All I dare venture is that 
it must be an Exceptionally 
Large Cellar, and must occupy 
@ considerable portion of the 
Jungfrau’s interior. 

At midnight we all went 
outside. It was a clear stat 
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lit night and intensely cold, 
put I for one was glad of the 
eold. A large bonfire had been 

pared, and this was drenched 
with petrol and paraffin. At 
twelve o’clock the stationmaster 
applied a match. In an instant 
a column of flame shot up 
which must have been seen 
over most of Northern Switzer- 
land. Laughing and shivering, 
we clustered around it, the 
highest party of revellers in all 
Europe. 

Presently, when the fire died 
low, the stationmaster pro- 
duced a large tin filled with 
calcium carbide. Water was 
poured on to it, and the re- 
sultant gas lit. Up it went, 


a great sheet of white flame. 
Finally, in an access of en- 
thusiasm, it was seized and 
hurled over the precipice, but 


some way down it lodged and 
lit the curtains of rock and ice 
with a weird flicker, as though 
some ghostly nocturnal orgy 
were taking place beneath us. 
This item all but ended in 
tragedy, for one of the staff, 
impatient to see what had 
become of it, scrambled over 
the low protecting fence, ap- 
parently forgetting about the 
precipice. We had him by 
the coat-tails none too soon. 
The closing incident of the 
out-of-door festivities was the 
bomb. This was a home-made 
affair of dangerous appearance 
that any anarchist might have 
proud of. By order of 
the stationmaster we took cover 
behind the observatory, and 
there waited in breathless sus- 
pense. But it was a poor 
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affair, and instead of a shatter- 
ing explosion, all that hap- 
pened was a feeble whoosh like 
a damp cracker. 

This ended the pyrotechnic 
display, and we adjourned in- 
doors for further revelry. 

We had hoped to ascend the 
Gross Fiescherhorn next day, 
but less than an hour after 
starting the weather threatened 
another blizzard, and we re- 
treated. A further drop of 
the barometer and worsening 
weather decided us to return 
to Mirren, which we reached 
on the evening of 2nd January. 

We had not done as much as 
we had hoped for, but at least 
we had ascended two peaks, 
and had enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the highest hotel in 
Europe. 

Macphee, unfortunately, had 
to return to England, and as 
there seemed no possibility of 
further ascents I was about to 
follow him when I met Mr T. Y. 
Kagami of Tokyo, a member 
of the Japanese Alpine Club, 
who agreed to join forces. 

We were both anxious to 
attempt the Eiger. This peak 
has been seldom climbed in 
winter, for the ordinary route 
up the north-west face is usually 
iced and impregnable. This 
snowy season the rocks were 
draped in snow and ice from 
top to bottom, and it needed 
but a glance from Mirren to 
show the hopelessness of as- 
saulting it. There remained 
but one alternative, by the 
North Eiger Joch, and the 
south ridge of the mountain. 

The North Higer Joch was 
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reached as far back as 1859 
by a large party, consisting of 
Sir Leslie Stephen, George and 
William Mathews, and their 
guides. Apart from the com- 
plexity of the route, which 
lies up the broken ice-fall of 
the Eiger Glacier, their prin- 
cipal difficulties were due to 
dissensions among the guides. 
Stephen was accompanied by 
Ulrich Lauener of Grindelwald, 
and the Mathews by Jean- 
Baptiste Croz and Charlet of 
Chamonix. lLauener was, per- 
haps naturally, apt to take a 
disparaging view of the Cha- 
monix guides when in his own 
district ; on the other hand, the 
Chamonix guides were in the 
majority. 

The Chamonix guides com- 
menced by involving the party 
in great difficulties in the ice- 
fall, the ice pinnacles of which 
appeared so insecure that they 
earnestly cautioned the re- 
mainder of the party not to 
speak, lest the vibration 
brought down the delicately 
poised masses above them. 
“On my translating this well- 
meant piece of advice to 
Lauener,” wrote Sir Leslie 
Stephen, ‘he immediately 
selected the most dangerous- 
looking pinnacle in sight, and 
mounting to the top of it, 
sent forth a series of screams 
loud enough, I should have 
thought, to bring down the 
top of the Ménch.” 

After this Lauener took the 
lead, and they at length reached 
the North Eiger Joch. Here 
they found themselves gazing 
down the precipices that fall 
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to the Eismeer, which Lauener 
proposed, and nobody seconded, 
they should descend. “ This 
proposition produced a subdued 
shudder from the travellers, 
and a volley of unreportable 
language from the Chamonix 
guides.’’ In the end, not liking 
the appearance of the ri 
connecting the North and South 
Eiger Jochs, they were forced 
to retrace their steps and cut 
directly up the long steep ice 
slope to the latter pass. Thence 
they descended to the Rhone 
valley, having accomplished an 
expedition which even nowa- 
days ranks as one of the finest 
ice climbs in the Alps. Inei- 
dentally, no one has hitherto 
succeeded in ascending or de- 
scending the steep eastern side 
of the North Eiger Joch. 

Our object was, therefore, 
to reach the North Eiger Joch 
and complete the ascent of the 
Eiger by its south ridge. This 
ridge was tolerably familiar to 
me, as in 1923 a large party of 
us had ascended the Higer by 
the ordinary way and descended 
the south ridge to the North 
Kiger Joch, whence we had 
traversed the ridge to the 
South Eiger Joch. On that 
occasion we were burdened with 
a sample of the new Everest 
oxygen apparatus, which we 
were testing for comfort. 
Doubtless it possessed its vir- 
tues, but comfort was certainly 
not one of them, and, apart 
from its weight of 42 lb., it 
resulted in some picturesque 
and imaginative language 02 
the descent of the steep south 
ridge, particularly at the point 
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where it wedged its owner— 
myself—into a narrow rocky 
chimney . 

The weather was unpromising 
when we left Miirren: snow 
was falling slightly, and a 
thick mist enveloped every- 

i We were inclined to 
scout the assertion of an official 
at the Eiger Glacier station, 
who, in response to a telephone 
inquiry, had declared the 
weather to be “ Wunderschén.” 

At Wengen it was dull and 
snowing fast, but as the train 
crawled upwards towards the 
Wengern Alp the light gradu- 
ally improved, the sun became 
faintly visible, and we rose 
out of the mist into a perfect 
morming. Above stood the 
Kiger, clear-cut in a stainless 
blue sky unmarred by a single 
speck of cloud. Below was 
the mist sea from which we had 
emerged, its level sunlit surface 
covering all Northern Switzer- 
land. 

At the Little Scheidegg we 
learnt that the Eiger Glacier 
Hotel was closed, but we were 
fortunate in meeting Herr 
Sommer, who kindly arranged 
accommodation for us at the 
railway staff quarters. 

On arrival at the Eiger 
Glacier station we at once set 
out to prospect the route of 
the morrow. The snow of the 
Kiger Glacier proved hard and 
unskiable, so strapping on 
Crampons we proceeded on 
foot. 

Even without the aid of 
glasses it was obvious from 
Mirren that the ice-fall was 
not only practicable but easy. 
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Just below the northern rock 
face of the Ménch started the 
most obvious of snowy corri- 
dors, which zigzagged without 
a break through the ice-fall. 
Mr Arnold Lunn had ascended 
it partly on ski in May 1924, 
but encountered difficulties in 
surmounting an ice wall which 
barred the passage. But in 
this winter of heavy snow- 
fall the irregularities had beer. 
smoothed over, and we were 
confident that no check awaited 
us. 
Our first objective was the 
foot of the Ménch’s northern 
rock face. The slope above us 
was badly crevassed, but at 
one point falling ice avalanches 
from a hanging glacier perched 
on the side of the Ménch had 
worn a smooth channel, filling 
the crevasses. Nevertheless, 
we should have preferred a less 
exposed if more intricate route 
in preference to running the 
gauntlet of this hanging glacier, 
as it was only too plain that at 
intervals huge avalanches sweep 
the channel. Our anxiety was 
enhanced by one semi-detached 
block of ice as substantial as 
Bush House in Kingsway, which 
leaned unpleasantly outwards 
from the main mass of the 
hanging glacier. However, all 
mountaineers are fatalists, and 
we proceeded cheerfully on our 
way, reflecting that, in the 
event of its falling, our end 
would be at least catastrophic 
and painless. 

We had almost reached safety 
when there came a sharp crack 
from {above, followed by .a 
roar, and looking up we saw 
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a small quantity of ice—a mere 
hundred tons or so—detach 
itself from the hanging glacier 
and pour down the cliff. It 
might be the prelude to some- 
thing bigger, or it might well 
be big enough in itself. We 
did not wait to consider these 
things, however, but dashed 
to the left as hard as possible. 
Our haste was unnecessary, for 
the fall stopped above us. 

Not long afterwards we re- 
turned, well satisfied to have 
explored the route to the foot 
of the corridor, and regained 
our quarters as the sun was 
firing the peaks with golden 
promise for the morrow. 

We left next morning at 
5.15 A.M. A thin moon was up, 
but the Jungfrau effectually 
concealed her, and we followed 
our previous route by lantern 
light. The weather was bril- 
liantly clear, save for a moon- 
tinted mist which lay over 
Grindelwald and Lauterbrun- 
nen, and a cold of perhaps —20° 
Centigrade gripped us rigidly. 

We had barely started when 
there came the ominous growl 
of an ice avalanche from some- 
where on the Eiger, answered, 
almost immediately, by a louder 
growl from the Ménch. Per- 
haps the ‘ Ogre’ had got news 
of our coming, and was voicing 
his views to his brother the 
‘Monk.’ There was something 
very disturbing in these long 
thunderous rolls from the dark 
maw of the night. It was as 
though the great peaks were 
issuing a warning to rash mor- 
tals about to violate their 
sanctuaries of snow. Moun- 
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taineering is not a sport for 
the superstitious or the believer 
in omens. 

Dawn came as we attained 
the commencement of the cor. 
ridor, and the pale brows of a 
thousand peaks in the west 
blushed to her caress. We did 
not stop to admire; time and 
cold are exacting opponents, 
and our brief halts were spent 
in vigorous kicking and stamp- 
ing, in attempts to induce 
sluggish circulation to course 
through feet numbed with cold 
and tight crampon straps. 

A steep slope, broken by 
half-choked crevasses, led up 
between a huddle of snow- 
crowned séracs. This brought 
us to the corridor, which sur- 
passed our utmost expectations. 
There were many crevasses but 
no impassable ones, and the 
snow bridges were hard and 
firm. Our sole anxiety was 
the likelihood of being over- 
whelmed at any instant by a 
mass of tottering ice pinnacles 
above. 

Mounting quickly, we bore 
across towards the cliffs of the 
Klein Eiger, and then doubled 
back again until under the 
northern face of the Ménch. 

If the climbing was easy, 
the work was hard. Sometimes 
we could walk on hard snow 
crust, at others we would break 
through the crust into soft 
snow beneath; often we waded 
up to the calves in powdery 
snow. However, we made fairly 
rapid progress, and divided 
the labour of making the steps 
between us. 

The scenery gained im 
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grandeur as we ascended. To 
the right rose the terrific 
northern face of the Ménch, 
its cold lustreless ice grinning 
in the fangs of its avalanche- 
swept couloirs. On our left 
was tier upon tier of immense 
ice pinnacles, which seemed not 
wilike a horde of inebriated 
giants frozen in the act of 
descending to the lower regions. 
Before us was the sunny para- 
bola of the North Eiger Joch 
and the. bold final peak of the 
Eiger. 

A long tedious grind up 
steep slopes brought us at last 
to the secluded little plain of 
show at the head of the ice- 
fall. Over it we trudged, and 
at the end mounted a snow 
slope which brought us to the 
long-desired-for pass. My first 
proceeding was to let forth an 
enthusiastic Banzai!—in de- 
ference to my companion’s 
nationality. It was Kagami’s 
first guideless expedition and 
his first big winter ascent. In 
spite of a lack of training he 
had gone remarkably well, and 
we had ascended over 4000 feet 
in less than five hours. 

Sitting down on the rocks, 
we investigated the good things 
in our rucksacks. Everything 
was frozen: butter was brick- 
like; chicken and ham were 
@ mass of ice crystals. But one 
thing the cold had not affected : 
I have seldom imbibed any 
fluid more gratefully than the 
a tea from Kagami’s thermos 

Ik. 
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The mists had retreated from 
Lauterbrunnen, and Mirren lay 
clear in the sunlight. Doubt- 
less we were providing excel- 
lent material for the numerous 
telescopes there and at the 
Wengern Alp.1 That, indeed, 
is the disadvantage of climbing 
on the northern wall of the 
Oberland ; the mountaineer al- 
ways has an uncomfortable 
feeling that his every movement 
is being watched and com- 
mented on. 

Like Sir Leslie Stephen, we 
looked down the precipices to 
Eismeer. They were armoured 
in ice and wreathed in snow 
which had been blown by the 
wind into forms of delicate 
beauty, whilst the very crest 
of the Joch was decorated by 
@ cornice, which curled far 
outwards in an extravagant 
volute. Beyond rose the 
Schreckhorn and its neighbour 
the Lauteraarhorn, ice - plas- 
tered and hoary. More to 
the south, over the reaches of 
the Ewig Schneefeld, the ‘ Field 
of Eternal Snow,’ the Finster- 
aarhorn’s acute peak wedged 
the blue. 

Twenty minutes passed, and 
we turned to the real work of 
the day. 

A steep snow slope leads 
upwards from the North Eiger 
Joch for 300 feet before merg- 
ing into the final rock ridge 
of the Eiger. The snow was 
in good condition, and we 
mounted quickly. So far our 
route had lain entirely over 





1 We learnt afterwards that visitors at Miirren were charged one franc per 


look. I greatly regret being a party to such extortion. 
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snow. The rock ridge was a 
very different proposition. It 
was heavily iced. Wind and 
blizzard had attached ice to 
every excrescence. Numberless 
glass-like daggers of it were 
laid in parallel rows across the 
slabs, thick at their point of 
attachment, and tapering out 
into a blade often a foot or 
more in length. Afterwards 
it occurred to me that the 
sight was an unusually beauti- 
ful one, but at the time I 
must confess to have reviled it, 
for it rendered a direct ascent 
of the ridge impossible. 

We looked for an alternative. 
The only hope was to the left 
on to the north-west face; a 
traverse would bring us to a 
long, steep, snow slope leading, 
apparently, to the summit. But 
to gain this slope we had to 
descend from the ridge we were 
on for some distance before a 
horizontal traverse to it was 
possible. This descent was, in 
many ways, the nastiest bit of 
mountaineering that I remem- 
ber to have undertaken. It 
was not that it was very diffi- 
cult, but it was a place requir- 
ing unremitting care and atten- 
tion to detail. 

The angle was perhaps 55°, 
certainly not less, and the 
smooth rocks were of little 
use, even as a means of securing 
the rope. All their interstices 
were ice-filled, and to climb 
them was impossible. Our 
route lay down a shallow chim- 
ney filled with loose and pow- 
dery snow a foot deep con- 
cealing ice-glazed rocks. The 
show was only just firm enough 
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to hold the foot in position, 
and it was a place where a 
slip of one must inevitably 
bring catastrophe on both [| 
went first, kicking and scraping 
for hold with my crampons, 
and Kagami followed in the all- 
responsible position of last man, 
moving with the care and skill 
of the mountaineer who hag 
acquired his craft behind first- 
rate guides. 

One of the most interesting 
psychological phases of a moun- 
tain climb is the capacity for 
resignation it can inspire. It 
is a much too uncomfortable 
business to get nervous, yet I 
must confess to a momentary 
qualm as I looked down the 
pitiless steeps below, and re- 
flected on the long prelimi- 
nary slide before 3000 feet of 
precipices ended consciousness 
and life together. I must 
even admit that I jammed 
myself as securely as possible 
in the chimney, and relieved 
my feelings by a little quiet 
swearing. On such occasions 
I discover a vocabulary that 
surprises me. 

At last we were down the 
chimney, and could traverse 
towards the snow. We reached 
it, but here came a bitter 
disappointment. Not only were 
there rock slabs beneath, but 
the slope, being more exposed 
to the sun than the one that 
we had descended, was be 
coming avalanchy. Perhaps 
500 feet below a large slice of 
it had already broken away 
and poured down the moul- 
tain-side. We were but 400 
feet from the summit, but the 
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Riger had beaten us. Retreat 
was inevitable. 

The best line of descent 
appeared to be directly down- 
wards to the ridge connecting 
the Eiger to the Klein Eiger. 
Thence, after a short ascent, we 
would be able to rejoin our 
upward tracks. 

Once again we found our- 
selves on evil rock slabs thinly 
disguised by snow. There was 
one particularly unpleasant 
place—a steep descent followed 
by a traverse around a slabby 
corner. On it we deemed extra 
security of some kind advis- 
able. Accordingly we spent a 
quarter of an hour scratching 
and burrowing like rabbits into 
the pastry-like rock, removing 
large chunks piecemeal in an 
endeavour to find something 
to place the rope around. But, 
quarry though we might, we 
could unearth nothing of more 
than moral support, and it was 
obvious that in the event of a 
jerk the rope must be pulled 
off. However, on such occa- 
sions the moral support is dis- 
tinctly valuable. We learnt 
subsequently that these pro- 
ceedings were watched with 
great interest through the tele- 
scopes, and that for once we 
puzzled the worthy folk at 
their ends. 

At long last the slabs gave 
Place to honest snow—honest, 
that is, to a point, for it was 
getting perilously near the aval- 
anchy stage. Digging our feet 
Well in, we hurried down as 
fast as possible, and were soon 
treading our original tracks, not 
Without a certain feeling of 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCCCLXII. 
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thankfulness at being off such 
dangerous ground. 

Then the laze on the Joch, 
with plenty of time in hand, 
while the sun stole round and 
the shadow of the Ménch crept 
towards us. It had been a 
fair defeat, and a fair defeat 
does not rankle. On the other 
hand, we had reached the North 
Eiger Joch for the first time 
in winter, and the route up 
the Eiger Glacier had worked 
out exactly according to plan, 
despite certain gloomy prog- 
nostications from Olympian 
quarters at Mirren. Now, for 
a sunny hour, we could enjoy 
rest and meditation amid some 
of the grandest scenery in the 
Alps. 

At 3.30 P.M. we commenced 
the descent, and had soon 
entered the chilling shadows of 
the glacier. On the North 
Eiger Joch and the upper 
slopes of the Eiger we had 
climbed in a hot sun, and our 
boots had thawed a little. My 
own boots had done more than 
thaw, they had leaked shame- 
lessly and wetted my stockings, 
with the result that in the 
frigidity of the corridor both 
froze hard. This, combined 
with tight crampon straps 
across the uppers, stopped the 
circulation in the toes, which 
became suspiciously numb. 
Kagami was more fortunate 
with his boots, but he in- 
formed me that his toes also 
had lost sensation. 

A gleam of reluctant sun 
had penetrated the glacier, and 
the crests of the séracs were’ 
aglow, but his presence was 

8 
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for once undesirable, as his 
warming rays might at any 
moment bring down the un- 
stable pinnacles about our 
heads. 

Suddenly our former tracks 
disappeared beneath a mass of 
tumbled ice blocks. For 200 
yards our line of ascent had 
been swept by an immense ice 
avalanche. And another might 
come at any instant. There 
was no need to counsel speed. 
As one man we rushed across 
the dangerous area, scrambling 
over blocks of ice, and halted 
panting in comparative safety. 

There remained one more 
danger. ‘Bush House,’ as we 
had dubbed the hanging ice 
mass on the Ménch, appeared 
more unstable than before. The 
crack between it and its parent 
glacier had widened consider- 
ably. During our ascent we 
had not hurried unduly. Not 
because we had no desire to, 
but because we were going 
uphill. Our philosophical res- 
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ignation was merely due to 
lack of wind. Coming down, 
I need hardly say, we bolted 
like scared rabbits. 

Our haste was not unjustified, 
We were trudging up the last 
slope to our quarters when 4 
long-drawn-out sullen roar rent 
the evening quietude, and look- 
ing back we saw a white cloud 
of ice débris, like smoke from 
a cannon, shoot from the cliffs 
of the Ménch, and sweep with 
fearful speed the slopes we 
had descended. ‘ Bush House’ 
had fallen at last. 

A few minutes later we were 
tenderly examining toes which 
were destined to remind us of 
the Eiger for some weeks to 
come. 

I fear that this account has 
ended on a note of defeat, but 
defeat on a mountain is good 
for the soul. It teaches the 
mountaineer to respect and 
love the hills that an all-seeing 
Creator has raised for his in- 
spiration and delight. 
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ON CIRCUIT IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. 





BY GUNDI. 


I rounp the Judge busy 


packing. 

“Just like L——,” he said 
asIcamein. “ He’s forgotten 
my waistcoat and black trou- 
sers; told me they were at 
the office in the box with my 
robes, and here they are all 
the time !” 

Disdaining the outstretched 
hands of his native servant, 
Charlie, he rolled the aforesaid 
garments into a ball and de- 
posited them in an already 
overflowing kit-bag. I felt I 
ought to help. 

“Are you taking those, and 
those and those ? ”’ 

As my index finger travelled 
from one chair to another, each 
piled high with various articles 
of wearing apparel, Charlie has- 
tened to lift some of them 
towards the kit-bag. Here the 
Judge interposed, somewhat 
sharply, so I thought it better 
to fade away towards the ver- 
andah, where his wife was 


' pouring out tea. 


“The Judge is busy pack- 
ing?” she asked, looking at 
me gravely. 

Clearly she regarded her hus- 
band’s efforts in that direction 
much as my own wife regards 
mine. I changed the subject. 

“There’s plenty of time,” 
she smiled. ‘‘ Won’t you have 
some tea? I poured out two 
cups so that they could get 
Teasonably cool.” 


I thanked her. From the 
heavy breathing in the Judge’s 
room it was evident that a 
crisis had been reached. 

The arrival of a black 
chauffeur and a Ford Sedan 
was opportune. The bulging 
kit-bag was heaved on board, 
a tennis racquet followed, and 
last but not least, a brown 
paper parcel containing a shirt, 
newly washed by the dhobi, 
which had been saved from a 
crushing fate in the jaws of the 
kit-bag. The car disappeared 
with its load, reappeared with- 
out it, absorbed Charlie and 
more baggage, and, return- 
ing for us, conveyed us to 
the south-going mail. For a 
space, at least, we were 
to leave the sandy dust of 
Livingstone and its tempera- 
ture at mid-day of 100° in 
the shade. 

There being no road as yet 
from the capital of Northern 
Rhodesia, we were forced to 
trek south by train through 
Southern Rhodesia, and thence, 
vid Salisbury, to Beira in Por- 
tuguese East. From that point 
we would go north again to 
Blantyre in Nyasaland, and 
from there by car to our desti- 
nation—an eight days’ trip by 
train and motor-car, traversing 
four dependencies, three British 
and one foreign. - 

Presently the slowing down 
of the train reminded us that 
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we were about to pass over the 
Victoria Falls Bridge. 

Known as the Gateway to 
Northern Rhodesia, this won- 
derful bridge covers the Zam- 
besi at the height of 400 feet 
at a point just below the 
“Boiling Pot.” From this 
“Boiling Pot ’’ the imprisoned 
waters rush tempestuously out, 
spurred to tossing foam after 
their wild plunge into the 
depths of the earth. So close 
is it to the mighty Falls that 
during the months immediately 
succeeding the rainy season, 
each train that passes over it 
is drenched with spray. 

As we cross we catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the Eastern 
Cataract and Danger Point, 
while beneath, slanting to the 
water’s edge, the tree-tops of 
Palm Grove reflect the evening 
sun. Down below all is shadow. 

Too soon the train tears us 
from this wondrous spectacle, 
taking us through flat unin- 
teresting bush until darkness 
falls, and there is nothing left 
bnt sundowners and dinner. 
The wine steward, a jovial 
fellow, insists on the wine of 
the country; we take it to 
please him, but it is disappoint- 
ing. But whatever it may lack 
in body, its price is not exces- 
sive, and we drink it feeling 
that, however it may upset 
our inner system, its inroad on 
our purses is negligible. As a 
soporific its efficacy proved 
itself, for we both slept like 
hogs till morning landed us in 
Bulawayo. 

At the Club we met an old 
friend and several new ones, 
and over a cup of tea—the 
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universal drink of all Rhode- 
sians at 10 o’clock in the mor- 
ing—we began to recover that 
warmth which the chill wind 
had driven from our bodies. 

When we got back to the 
station we found our baggage 
and our boys removed to an- 
other train, and the compart- 
ments respectively allotted for 
our comfort separated by at 
least two coaches. As I ear- 
ried the tickets, a water-bag 
and tumbler which we shared, 
this separation did not please 
us. However, the conductor 
was friendly, and soon had the 
labels changed to adjoining 
quarters. Our two servants 
could find only standing room 
on the small platform at the 
rear of a coach packed to over- 
flowing. This also was adjusted 
later by the sympathetic con- 
ductor, who was able to find 
them a more satisfactory shelter 
from the cold night winds. 

Another long sleep came to 
an end the following morning 
at Salisbury. Despite the cold, 
we leaped from the train into 
@ waiting taxi, and left it to 
our jehu to show us what he 
could in three-quarters of an 
hour. 

“ Certainly, sir ! 


Certainly ! 
Up the kopje first, gentlemen 


—our kopje?” He became 
enthusiastic. ‘‘ Fine view, gel- 
tlemen, from the kopje.”’ 

Soon we were climbing 4 
small but precipitous hill to 
@ round grass plot, on which 
there was just room for a Cat 
to pull up without falling over 
the edge. 

“Like to get out, gentle 
men ? ” 
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His invitation to alight 
needed no repetition. I had 
already opened the door pre- 
paratory to leaving the car 
before it would, as we thought, 
descend to destruction. He 
was right about the view: on 
every side of us, like an aerial 
map, lay miles and miles of 
country. Flat for the most 
part, with here and there a 
gentle rise, it stretched away 
to the horizon. Salisbury was 
at our feet, its red-roofed build- 
ings and green trees reflecting 
the early sun which was just 
dispelling the cold grey mists 
of night. No time to be lost 


here, however, for we must see 
the town, and so back into the 
car, down the hill and away 
broad roads fringed on either 
hand with acacia trees, with 


here and there an oleander or 
hibiscus hedge, or a red and 
blue gum avenue. 

A wonderful place for schools, 
it seemed : girls’ schools, boys’ 
schools, playgrounds innumer- 
able; the scholars themselves, 
or at any rate the day ones, 
we met in shoals. The “ shin- 
ing morning face’ was there, 
but no “creeping unwillingly 
to school.” On bicycles all of 
them, with red colour in their 
cheeks and laughter in their 
eyes. Young Rhodesians, and 
an inspiring sight they made as 
they trundled merrily along. 

_ A fine place Salisbury, with 
its tennis, cricket, and ‘polo 
grounds, its picturesque bunga- 
lows, and its Meikle’s Hotel. 
A regular palace this last, in 
strong contrast to the somewhat 
dingy High Court to which our 
jehu pointed without comment. 
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Possibly he knew who. we were, 
and felt we would take a pro- 
fessional interest. We can show 
them better than that in Liv- 
ingstone. One building alone 
brought memories of the past. 

“Jameson House,” said our 
guide. 

“Really!” said the Judge, 
interested, ceasing for a moment 
to blow on his fingers. “ And 
what is it used for now ? ” 

Visions of Doctor Jim floated 
before our eyes—a museum, 
no doubt, filled with trophies 
and relics of an’ Empire-builder. 

“Oh, that?’ Our driver 
dismissed it contemptuously. 
“ Tt’s only a boarding-house ! ” 

Ye Gods! A boarding-house ! 

“ But it’s very good, I think,” 
added the driver, seeing our 
disappointment. 

We were silent. After that 
we made no comments on 
anything pointed out to us on 
the way back to our train. 

As we drew nearer the Portu- 
guese boundary the country 
assumed a more attractive ap- 
pearance. Blue hills in the 
distance developed into im- 
mature mountains at our ap- 
proach ; little clusters of native 
huts, nestling amongst boulders, 
discharged a group of grinning 
savages, who waved in friendly 
fashion a8 we sped past; an 
occasional herd of well - fed 
cattle, undisturbed by the train, 
grazed contentedly on the green 
slopes. 

At dusk we drew into Umtali. 
Another contrast here in a 
country filled with contrasts. 
Down in the centre of the main 
road ran a broad white line 
with arrows at every corner to 
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guide the motorist. It might 
have been the one-way system 
of Trafalgar Square, and for a 
moment I smelt the petrol 
vapour of London’s busy streets. 
Only for a moment, however, 
for ten yards to our right an 
ox-drawn waggon lumbered off 
into the night over a path as 
rocky as ours was smooth, 
while the hoarse shouts of the 
black driver mingled with the 
crack, crack of his long hide 
whip as he urged his team 
forward. 

Back to the train again, and 
off in complete darkness now 
on the last stage of our journey 
to the coast. The construction 
of this stretch of line from 
Umtali to Beira was not 
achieved without enormous cas- 
ualties. As we sit in our 
first-class coaches with their 
well-fitted conveniences for our 


use, their triple windows, their 
shower baths and their elabo- 
rate dining-cars, how little do 
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we realise the price paid to 
make such comforts possible, 
How many voyagers who pass 
over the line of rail on which 
we are now running are aware 
that in the building of it there 
was one human life sacrificed 
for every sleeper it contains ? 

After dinner, as I looked 
out of the carriage windows, I 
saw the great searchlight of our 
engine piercing the gloom 
ahead, much as in the Suez 
Canal the spot light taken 
aboard casts ahead its great 
beams on either bank. Fasei- 
nated, I watched it as we 
rounded first this bend and 
then that; now through an 
orange-tinted cutting, now over 
@ winding stream; while, like 
@ coloured picture thrown on 
@ screen, brown earth, dark 
green foliage and flashing rails 
produced a moving picture 
effect, vivid enough to illus- 
trate the most thrilling and 
lurid melodrama. 


Il. 


Of all the smells I have 
known, nothing equalled the 
first breath that came to us as 
we shambled into Beira Station. 
Decayed fish was the main 
ingredient, I imagine, with a 
flavour of garlic and maccaroni 
and a greasy frying odour in- 
separable from continental 
ports. 

So crowded was the hotel 
that we found ourselves shar- 
ing a@ small room with two beds 
in it, opening on to a verandah 
on which, from subsequent ex- 
perience, it appeared that all 


the servants congregated t0 
carry out their duties. It 
transpired that the contem- 
poraneous arrival of three 
steamers, that had off-loaded 
their human freight on the 
limited resources of Beira, had 
taxed the Savoy to its utter- 
most, and the paucity of trains 
in any direction had reduced 
the position to one of all flow 
and no ebb. A _ busy port 
Beira, being as yet the only 
outlet for the two Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland, and the Belgian 
Congo, to say nothing of the 
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Mozambique Territory, of which 
it is the capital. 

Of all the attractions in 
Beira the one outstanding 
feature, from the Britisher’s 
point of view, is the golf course. 
I picked up an excellent part- 
ner, and had one of the most 
enjoyable games on it that I 
ever remember. Though fiat, 
it is well bunkered, and wind- 
ing in and out alongside is a 
creek, the crossing of which 
at the ninth hole adds excite- 
ment to many a match. Twice 
a year sluice gates are opened, 
and the entire course is flooded 
by salt water. The effect of 
this is to kill the fresh-water 
grass, which grows weed-like 
and coarse in texture, and to 
stimulate its hardier rival into 
a smooth carpet of turf, which 
after a little attention becomes 
ajoy to the golfer. The greens, 
wilike the Rhodesian courses, 
are of the same grass, beauti- 
fully kept, and true as any 
greens at home. The rough is 
peculiar: pitted with holes, it 
is infested with black land 
crabs, who have on occasions 
been known to pull an errant 
golf ball into their houses under- 
ground, while the distracted 
player searched for it in vain. 
Should these crabs burrow in 
the fairway, as they often do, 
boys are stationed at the newly- 
made holes until their occu- 
pants emerge, when they are 
seized and slaughtered and their 
habitations destroyed. 

We were quite a large party 
at Beira Station the next day 
én route for Nyasaland. Little 
did we dream that our first 
journey on the Trans-Zambesi 
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Railway was going to supply us 
with a real adventure. There 
was certainly no hint of it as 
the train bore us rapidly away 
from the coast with its cocoa- 
nut palms to a dense jungle, 
which appeared to be almost 
uninhabited. We had been 
going for several hours, and I 
was settling down thoroughly 
to a novel, when the train 
came to a sudden and un- 
expected stop No station was 
in sight, and no outward reason 
presented itself. Just then a 
fellow-traveller appeared at the 
door of my coupé. 

*“‘ Engine’s broken down,’’ he 


said briefly. 
“ What ? ” I queried. 
He repeated himself, adding— 


“ They’re trying to rig up a 
field telephone to get through 
to Muraca for another engine.” 

** How far is that ? ” 

*“ Three hours away.” 

Presently the Judge joined 
us. 
“‘ Excellent !’’ he remarked 
when he heard the news. “‘ Now 
you’ve got something to write 
about. Let’s go and watch 
them.” 

At the rear of the train we 
tacked ourselves on to the 
fringe of a small knot of 
British and Portuguese who 
were struggling with a leather 
box, a coil of wire, and a thing 
like a fishing-rod. This latter 
was presently hung on one of 
the telegraph wires alongside 
the line, and breathlessly we 
watched our guard remove the 
receiver from the box and place 
it to his ear. Tapping the key 
inside the box, he listened. 
Then he shook his head. ; 
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“Any one of you an elec- 
trician—yes ? ” 

“Mais oui!” and a French 
passenger removed his hat and 
took over the box. Tapping all 
the keys in turn without suc- 
cess, he knelt down and peered 
inside. 

“ Zis battery fini, eh? How 
long you keep him? Five 
year? No goot! You got 
anozzer? No?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
Two more volunteers offered 
their services. Wires were dis- 
connected at one point, and 
reconnected at another. Still 
no good. 

“* Let’s see what the position 
is at the other end,” suggested 
the Judge, and enginewards we 
accordingly proceeded. 

Here a busy scene presented 
itself. Surrounded by a crowd 
of mystified blacks, the driver 
and a passenger, whose skill 
and assistance had been sought 
in the crisis, were hard at work 
pulling bits off one side of the 
engine. The passenger must 
have been an altruistic fellow, 
for his patent leather shoes 
were suffering heavily, not to 
mention his navy-blue trousers 
and his once white shirt. He 
turned out to be a driver going 
on leave, or a fireman off duty, 
or something of the kind. The 
_ idea appeared to be to remove 
one driving shaft which had 
broken, and proceed on the 
other alone. Meantime the 
guard, who felt it incumbent 
on him to do something, pro- 
duced from the van an ancient 
bicycle. 

“I vill send a native on zis 
to ze station back zare,” he 
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remarked in answer to our 
unspoken question. “It ig 
only seven miles: he vill do it 
in von quarter hour. Ze track 
is goot.”’ 

The sandy track in between 
the rails certainly did not look 
unpromising, but I felt relieved 
that I was not being asked to 
try it. 

“Ach! Ze tyre is flat, and 
zare is no bomp! ”’ 

After an interval of search 
@ pump was produced, but 
before the messenger had time 
to get under way, the persons 
who had been working at the 
engine announced that the train 
would now be able to proceed. 
To the accompaniment of much 
cheering we moved off—slowly 
at first, but later, gathering 
speed, we felt our troubles 
were over. Alas! we were 
doomed to disappointment, for 
with a groan the engine stopped 
once more. Once more, also, 
we descended to investigate. 
After a consultation with the 
guard, the driver and several 
of the passengers, it was de- 
cided that one coach and the 
engine would go on, the posi- 
tion now being that whatever 
progress the whole train might 
make on the level, it could not 
possibly be dragged up any 
gradient, however slight. On 
this announcement being made, 
a@ wild rush ensued for the 
forward coach. Questions were 
asked as to how much baggage 
would be allowed to each pas- 
senger, and the burning topic 
of the moment in every colm- 
partment was whether to leave 
the suitcase and take the hold- 
all, or leave the lot to follow 
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after. Parents who had chil- 
dren discussed the advisability 
of sending them on in front. 
Husbands rushed up and down 
the side of the train in a frantic 
anxiety to meet the wishes of 
their wives. As the wives 
changed their minds every two 
minutes, the result was pande- 
monium. 

Just as we had finally de- 
cided on the most convenient 
distribution of our effects, a 
later bulletin informed us that 
the engine would go on by 
itself. Here, however, the 
engine intervened on its own 
account by refusing to budge 
an inch. Slowly the one-time 
eager occupants of the first 
coach disembarked with their 
baggage or their babies, or 
both, and returned to their 
original quarters. 

It was now getting dark, and 
rumours reached us that the 
spot at which we were now 
marooned was infested with 
lions. This rumour was sub- 
stantiated by the engine-driver, 
who told us he had just seen 
two of these animals crossing 
the track in front of the engine. 
Fate dealt us yet another blow 
in the blank refusal of any 
native to take any message 
anywhere : they were not going 
to become lion-food if they 
could help it. However, the 
engine - driver’s personal boy 
tame to the rescue, and rode 
away on the bicycle, in spite 
of a flat tyre, to the station 
how so much farther away. 

A sketchy meal produced 
from a depleted larder restored 
our spirits somewhat, and after 
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another hour or so the engine- 
driver himself, accompanied by 
a friend from amongst the pas- 
sengers, started off on foot, 
feeling, perhaps, that the native 
boy might lose his nerve en 
route and stay the night at 
the first hut he encountered. 
This latter attempt was short- 
lived. .Two shots were heard 
in the distance, and five min- 
utes afterwards the pair re- 
appeared in the corridor with 
the tale of a buffalo or some 
large animal which had re- 
fused to let them pass. One 
of them who had armed himself 
with a rifle had fired without 
success: the lamp carried by 
the other had gone out at the 
critical moment, and the two 
had thereupon taken to their 
heels and returned post-haste 
to the train. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to make 
the best of things and settle 
down as best we could for the 
night. We were in two minds 
about setting out on our own, 
but in the end decided that if 
we did find the station we 
could not speak Portuguese, 
and if the train was rescued in 
our absence, nobody would 
bother about us, and we should 
lose our luggage. The addi- 
tional consideration that there 
was only one train a week on 
this particular line rendered 
it imperative that we should 
stick to the one we were 
in, even if it never moved 
at all. 

I went to sleep with the 
sound of firing in my ears, and 
attributed it to the efforts ‘of 
our engine-driver to dispel the 

82 











prevailing theory that he was 
not doing his best for us. 
Whether he was shooting at 
anything or not, I never knew, 
but, to my relief, I awoke to 
find no lions in my compart- 
ment and the train once more 
on the move. From subsequent 
information, it appeared that 
while we slept our engine- 
driver had not been idle. At 
some period during the night 
he had walked along the line 
in the direction of Muraca, 
and placed at suitable dis- 
tances a number of detonators, 
so that our relieving engine, 
arriving in the early hours of 
the morning, exploded them 
one after the other, and, thus 
forewarned, avoided the possi- 
bility of dashing into our help- 
less train. 

At Muraca, which we reached 
at 6 A.M. (exactly twelve hours 
late), we embarked on the 
Trans-Zambesi steamer which 
was to carry us across to 
where the Central African 
Railway would take us in 
charge for the second half of 
the journey to Blantyre. I 
had in my possession an ancient 
time-table in Portuguese, trans- 
lated into English in one column 
for the benefit of travellers 
like ourselves. From this I 
discovered that included in our 
tickets was “‘ Dinner and bad ”’ 
(sic) on this steamer. Owing 
to our lateness, it seemed clear 
that we were to miss our dinner 
of the previous evening, what- 
ever its nature, to say nothing 
of the “‘ bad ” or bed of which, 
in spite of the printer or trans- 
lator, we had also been de- 
prived. However, once on 
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board the boat, our conscien- 
tious carriers rang a gong, and 
invited us into the saloon for 
what we anticipated would be 
breakfast. 

“ That’s what they’re doing,” 
said the Judge, as he unfolded 
his napkin; “they’re giving 
us breakfast instead.” 

But his optimism was not 
justified, for the menu proved 
to be sardines on toast, mutton 
stew, and prunes and rice. 
Clearly the programme could 
not be varied, and we were 
to have our dinner cooked for 
7 P.M. and reheated at 7 am! 
Force of habit, which rejected 
the sardines in view of possible 
bacon and eggs, was still further 
outraged by the stew and 
driven back by hunger on the 
sardines after all. 

“Why they can’t, at least, 
give us fresh fish is a mystery,” 
remarked the Judge as we 
filled in the gaps with dry 
toast, for butter, not in the 
dinner programme, was Ui- 
available. 

The Zambesi at Muraca is 
® wonderful sight. Even at 
the end of the dry season its 
bends and turns disclosed areas 
of water resembling small lakes. 
Through these we threaded our 
way, keeping to the mail 
channel so far as we could, 
and missing it every now and 
then. On either side of the 
steamer a lighter, manned by 
natives with poles, pushed us 
off the sandy bottom on each 
occasion on which we stuck. 
Difficult navigation this, but 
there was no hurry. In Africa 
there never is, and we bumped 
on to the shoals and off them 
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without worrying overmuch. 
The train on the other side 
had no passengers save those 
with us on the boat, and there- 
fore could not start without 
us. It is in this neighbourhood 
that presently a bridge will 
replace our more leisurely ferry- 
poat, but it clearly cannot be 
just where we are at the mo- 
ment, for once the rains begin 
the country will be flooded for 
miles, and we should have to 
be ferried in any case, for 
the flats all round Muraca 
would soon be water-covered, 
and a bridge would stand in 
splendid isolation surrounded 
by miles of water. However, 
the engineers are not so stupid 
as that, and eventually there 
will be a sloping causeway to 
the narrowest part of the river. 
Even in these civilised days, 
it is possible to watch history 
in the making and to travel by 
primitive methods, soon to make 
way for the speedier means of 
transit demanded by modern 
times. 

Meanwhile, let us enjoy the 
lazy meandering of our small 
craft as we lie in our deck-chairs 
listening to the gurgle and splash 
of the water. The monotonous 
chant of the sounder is punc- 
tuated at intervals by the 
shouts of one or other of the 
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lighter gangs as they push us 
off one shoal or another. Over- 
head the sun is rising rapidly, 
and an early morning breeze 
bears away our discomforts of 
the previous night and dispels 
the aroma of sardines and 
mutton stew. An hour and a 
half elapses before we make the 
other side and scramble up the 
sandy banks to receive a berth 
on the train. 

Presently we move off once 
more on the railroad track, 
cheered by the voices of a 
happy crowd of blacks, who, 
with their wives and children, 
still find our bi-weekly express 
something of a novelty. 

At Port Herald we leave the 
Portuguese behind and re-enter 
British territory. Of all the 
warm spots in Africa, Port 
Herald must surely be the 
warmest. The sweat drips from 
us a8 we stand in the inevitable 
queue awaiting the Customs 
officer, running down our cheeks 
in indiscriminate channels and 
furrowing the dust on our noses 
and chins. 

Back in our carriage once 
more, the train begins to climb, 
and soon the Shire Highlands 
replace the flats of the Zambesi. 
The air is cooler, almost cold 
by contrast, and the Judge 
borrows my sweater. 


Ii. 


It was close on midnight 
when we reached Blantyre and 
the comforts of an hotel. A 
eold meal of salted beef, bread, 
cheese, and beer was more than 
Welcome, and we slept soundly, 





each of us in a palatial room 
reminiscent of an English inn. 
At breakfast we were joined 
by our prospective chauffeur, 
an"ex-naval commander of some 
distinction, who, in addition 
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to a tobacco farm, managed 
by himself and two ex-naval 
brothers-in-law, ran a passenger 
touring car and a fleet of lorries 
between Blantyre and Fort 
Jameson. 

“I suppose I should be 
having my meal in_ the 
kitchen, sir,” he remarked 
smilingly to the Judge as we 
sat down. 

Of Blantyre we saw little. 
With 130 miles to do our first 
day out, we waited only to 
buy a few necessaries and send 
off a post-card each to our re- 
spective wives. Our main im- 
pression of the town was one 
of red brick and blue gums, 
walls round every house, and 
hills round that again. Except 
for the blue gums, we might 
have been in an English village. 
Red brick bungalows, and 
streets with red brick walls, 
appear to be the feature of 
Nyasaland. Their influence, as 
we discovered later, extended 
over the border to Fort Jame- 
son. 

Soon after breakfast we were 
on the road for Dedza, our 
half-way house, leaving 160 
miles to be done the following 
day. We lunched off ham 
sandwiches and beer by the 
banks of a river whose name 
I have forgotten. Watching 
us eat stood a dozen or more 
black urchins. Having pre- 
sented them with what we 
could not manage, I held out 
an empty bottle. So wild was 
the stampede which followed 
that I hastily withdrew the 
bottle, and enlisting the aid of 
Mesheke, my boy, arranged 
an impromptu race for the 
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much-desired trophy. Right 
well did Mesheke handle the 
competitors: he drew them 
up in line in approved fashion, 
sorted out the younger ones, 
and placed them in front. The 
bottle he balanced on a rock 
eighty yards away, and after 
two or three false starts, he 
got the runners away as eff- 
ciently as a practised hand at 
school sports at home. The 
race was, however, neither to 
the swift nor the subsequent 
battle to the strong, for in the 
mélée which ensued, a diminu- 
tive savage not more than 
thirty-six inches high emerged 
victorious, both hands clasped 
firmly round the bottle’s neck! 
Nor was he himself pursued or 
his possession challenged: the 
race was over, the prize fairly 
won, and even when he put the 
bottle down beside his absurdly 
scanty clothing, discarded for 
the race, no one made the 
slightest attempt to take it 
from him. The last we saw 
of him as we left our lunching 
place was at the head of the 
gang, marching proudly along 
the dusty road, the bottle 
balanced on the top of his shiny 
black head. 

The sun was fiercely hot a8 
we swept along an’ uninhabited 
stretch extending, so our driver 
told us, for thirty-eight miles. 
Not a drop of water was to be 
had in all that length of road, 
and due warning of this to 
motorists and others was givel 
by a@ notice board at either 
end. Not that it was a desert 
of sand, for on both sides of 
us stretched a seemingly end- 
less bush of tall trees, whose. 
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blistered stems and drooping 
leaves waited anxiously for the 
rains which, in a month or 
less, would relieve their parch- 
ing thirst. 

We left this No-man’s Land 
with a feeling of relief, and 
soon were revelling in more 
open country with blue hills 
in the distance. The hot plains 
gave place to cooler undulating 
slopes, and as the sun sank we 
rolled up to our stopping place, 
Dedza, built on a slope opposite 
the ridge from which it takes 
its name. Here we found our- 
selves almost the first guests 
at a brand-new hotel, just 
opened by a retired colonial 
doctor and his enterprising wife 
to meet the needs of travellers 
on the long trunk road which 
is at present the only exit for 
the produce of North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. Along this road 
come rolling the great motor- 
lorries of the North Charterland 
Exploration Company (we met 
a string of them on our way), 
and in it the tobacco planters 
round Fort Jameson find their 
only access to the coast. Not 
only for motorists does the 
hotel cater, but for the tired 
official who seeks to recuperate 
his health impaired by long 
sojourn in an unhealthy station 
it forms an ideal sanatorium 
of revivifying air, picturesque 
surroundings, and excellent 
food. 

Our dinner that night was a 
triumph. In honour of its 
first guests and the distinction 
due to a Judge, the entire staff 
surrounded our table. We had 
more than a waiter at each 
elbow, and, supreme amongst 
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them all, stood a solemn black 
child (he could not have been 
more than ten years old), clad 
in spotless white, while on his 
head rested a white tarboosh 
and black tassel almost as big 
as himself. With what an air 
did he remove the Judge’s 
soup - plate, and when he 
brought in the potatoes he 
might have been carrying a 
platter of gold ! 

An early bed in preparation 
for an early start next day; 
but man proposes and judges 
dispose otherwise, for it was 
not until well after nine o’clock 
that we took our leave of our 
genial doctor host and hit the 
trail once more. All went 
merrily until, getting: anxious 
about the baggage, we called 
a halt to rearrange it. A fatal 
rearrangement it proved, for 
some thirty miles farther on 
we heard an ominous rattle 
at the back of the car. Stop- 
ping to investigate, we found 
that my suit-case had dropped 
off, but when or where it was 
impossible to say. In view of 
the fact that it was my suit- 
case and contained, amongst 
other treasures, my only dinner- 
jacket, I was allowed to as- 
sume command of the trans- 
port. At my instigation, we 
retraced our steps, expecting 
to find the missing bag round 
every corner. We were not 
so fortunate, however, and hav- 
ing arrived back at the point 
where we had made the re- 
arrangement, we stopped again 
to hold a council of war. 
Either it had been picked up 
by a native or it had bounced 
off on a bridge. We turned our 
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noses, therefore, once again in 
@ forward direction, and pulled 
up at every bridge. On one 
of these, a shaky-looking affair 
of wooden planks which rattled 
ominously under our wheels, I 
got out, and peering over the 
edge, felt the plank on which 
I was standing give a distinct 
heave under my weight. Step- 
ping back hurriedly, for the 
drop would have been a good 
fifty feet into a dry and rocky 
river-bed, I lost interest a 
moment in the search. At 
last we were back again at the 
point where we had discovered 
the loss. Near-by stood a large 
brick house with a thatched roof 
belonging to a native land- 
owner, who appeared to be the 
most influential man in the 
neighbourhood. <A brief con- 
versation in English, an inquiry 
set on foot, and the reward of 
@ sovereign or its equivalent 
in paper, produced the missing 
suit-case, which had been picked 
up by a native not a hundred 
yards from where we had turned 
back! Sixty unnecessary miles 
had been added to our journey, 
and we still had well over a 
hundred to do. On reflection, 
we had not been very intelli- 
gent: a few minutes’ discus- 
sion and a message broadcast 
quite a little way would have 
saved at least three hours of 
time, and one hundred and 
eighty miles of anxiety. Too 
late to stop for lunch now, we 
munched our sandwiches as we 
hurried on in an endeavour to 
make up, so far as we could, 
what we had lost. As for the 
suit-case, I put it on the back 
seat and sat on it. 
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It was well on in the after. 
noon before we turned in to 
our driver’s farm for a welcome 
cup of tea. Once there, we 
must perforce inspect his estate, 
his tobacco barns and curing. 
sheds, his brick-kilns and his 
carpenter's shop. On this farm, 
a8 on many others, the tobacco 
grower makes everything his 
needs require. His house hag 
to be built: he makes the 
bricks and builds it himself. 
It then has to be furnished, so 
he cuts the timber, saws the 
logs, planes the wood, and, 
with the aid of mission-trained 
carpenters, the rest is easy. 
With his own cows, sheep and 
poultry, his own fruit and 
vegetables and his own water 
supply, he is completely self- 
contained; and, if he pos- 
sesses the enterprise of our 
naval friends, he owns a fleet 
of lorries to cart his tobacco 
from his farm to the market 
or to the railway, and thence 
to the coast. In time, no doubt, 
he would own and equip his 
own steamers to convey it to 
his agents at home and so to 
the factory and, finally, the 
consumer. A great enterprise, 
and a successful one so long as 
prices are high. When they 
fall, there are other openings, 
other crops, other opportuni- 
ties ; not so rapidly remunera- 
tive, perhaps, but none the less 
sufficient to feed and clothe the 
farmer and pay for the gramo- 
phone records. 

Time is getting on, however, 
and so must we. Sixty miles 
to go on a lonely road, where 
not three months back a wal- 
dering herd of elephants at- 
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tacked a motor-lorry with His 
Majesty’s mails on board. We 
heard this tale first-hand, for 
it was to Commander W——’s 
farm that the hapless driver 
made his way and told the 
incredible story, which day- 
light investigation fully corro- 
porated. It appears that his 
lights were bad, and that he 
had slowed down, the better 
to feel his way along the road. 
To his horror he saw looming 
ahead of him on the road two 
large elephants. Not knowing 
what to do, he stopped, in- 
tending to back away from 
danger, when, hearing a noise 
behind him, he found his retreat 
cut off by two more of these 
great beasts. Whereupon he 
sat quite stillfand prayed. It 
is not told to whom his peti- 
tions were directed, but that 


they were effective there can 
be no question. The elephants 
in front of him quietly took 


the bonnet to pieces: those 
behind him pulled the mail- 
bags: off the lorry and strewed 
their contents in all directions. 
On each side of him the rest 
of the herd, known to be about 
fifty strong, trumpeted and 
snorted, while all the time he sat 
glued to the driver’s seat, too 
terrified to scream. In less than 
half an hour, but in what must 
have seemed several eternities 
to the wretched native, they 
had gone. The tale goes that 
the last elephant to depart 
carried away the driver’s hurri- 
cane lamp, and hung it on a 
tree by the roadside. As we 
passed the spot we saw the 
Temains of the twisted lorry, 
hot yet removed, and I for one 
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offered up a silent prayer that 
the car would not cease to 
function in this neighbourhood. 
My prayer was answered in 
@ measure, for we carried 
on until well past the danger 
zone. 

Sixteen miles from our desti- 
nation, however, we stopped to 
give @ final glance at the 
luggage, and when we climbed 
back again satisfied, telling our- 
selves that we had not much 
more than half an hour to wait 
for dinner, the car refused to 
budge. It had been dark for 
two hours, our watches told us 
it was half-past eight, our 
stomachs ached for food, and 
it began to rain. We tickled 
the carburettor; we primed 
the cylinder ; we played about 
with the choke, the throttle, 
and the spark, but all to no 
purpose. Before and after each 
of these mancuvres the Judge 
put his foot hard down on the 
self-starter, while we held our 
breaths and listened ; but noth- 
ing happened. Our driver 
placed his gun and cartridges 
handy, telling us that there 
were quite a lot of lion about. 
Had we had our dinner, I do 
not think we should have cared, 
but to be told such things on 
an empty stomach is quite 
another matter. The Judge 
suggested walking on, but I 
firmly declined. On a strange 
road, in the dark, with no gun 
and “a lot of lion about” 
—no, thank you! My servant, 
Mesheke, was next approached 
to go forward and give the 
alarm, but he received the 
suggestion without enthusiasm. 
In the end we located the 
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trouble and put it right. It 
was in the magneto, and it 
took us three solid hours. 

The last sixteen miles seemed 
interminable. We began to 
think we had lost our way ; but 
we had not, and in due course, 
somewhere short of the witch- 
ing hour, we crawled into Fort 
Jameson and began our search 
for the magistrate’s house,which 
had been placed at our dis- 
posal by that thoughtful officer. 
Unfortunately the inhabitants 
had long since given us up as 
lost, and not a single light 
showed in what we took to 
be the main street of the town. 
Selecting a building which ap- 
peared in the dark to be some- 
what larger than its neighbours, 
we assaulted it from three sides. 
The front verandah, which had 
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fallen to me, contained a bundle 
of blankets, and on unrolling 
these there emerged a native 
80 Overcome with sleep that it 
took me several minutes to 
rouse him to a state of 
comparative intelligence. He 
proved to be the night watch- 
man of the local bank, and, at 
the Judge’s suggestion, we 
shamelessly removed him from 
his post to act as our guide. I 
must add that it was at the 
Judge’s suggestion also that 
we subsequently gave him a 
chit to relieve him from liability 
should his absence have been 
discovered, but a8 we never 
heard any more we may assume 
that the stealing of a guard on 
duty by a Judge on circuit 
has hitherto remained a pro- 
found secret. 


IV. 


The magistrate’s house at 
Fort Jameson, viewed by day- 
light the following morning, 
proved to be a magnificent 
affair. Accustomed as we are 
to houses of the bungalow type, 
we were not prepared for a 
double-storeyed building set in 
spacious grounds, fronted by 
@ green lawn and surrounded 
by hills steeped in morning 
mists. It was a little dis- 
appointing to find that the 
upper rooms were not only 
uninhabited but uninhabitable. 
I clambered up a rickety stair- 
way to floors which creaked 
ominously under my tread, 
with here and there a board 
crumbling to decay. The walls 
were mouldy and damp, the 


ceiling sketchy, and the roof 
in places open to the sky. In 
the old days of the British 
South Africa Company, when 
North-Eastern Rhodesia was 
@ separate entity, this house 
had been the residence of the 
Administrator; and such is 
the tenacity of tradition that 
even now it is known 2% 
** Government House.” On the 
ground floor the rooms were 
princely: the dining-room would 
have fed forty; the best bed- 
room with its bath and dress- 
ing-room attached was fit for 
royalty ; while the panelled 
oak of the lounge provided & 
Jacobean atmosphere not in 
the least dispelled by the sus- 
picion that it could only be 
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native wood and barely thirty 

old. The staff of native 
servants who in the absence 
of their master were left to 
look after us produced an ex- 
gllent breakfast, and the crisp 
moming air and bright sun- 
shine as we drove to the Court- 
house soon dispelled the memory 
of the previous evening. Out- 
side the Boma a guard of hon- 
our drawn from the well-known 
Northern MKhodesia Police 
awaited out inspection, and 
extremely smart they looked. 
A visit of the High Court to 
this part of the territory is 
nob an everyday occurrence, 
and when the Judge emerged 
in full panoply of red to up- 
hold the peace of our Sovereign 
Lord the King, His Crown and 
Dignity, the expectant crowd 
of black spectators were visibly 
impressed. The first case on 
the list was one of murder. 
It appeared that a small child 
had suddenly and unaccount- 
ably died ; and that some time 
later, the parents had reason 
to suspect an elderly female 
lative of having caused its 
death. How actually it had 
been accomplished remained a 
mystery, but witchcraft of some 
kind was suggested. The head 
of the family to which all the 
parties belonged had been called 
upon some years previously to 
pay @ sum of money as com- 
pensation for a similar accident 
in which the same old lady had 
been implicated, and it was 
evident that the family re- 
garded her rather as a liability 
than as an asset. The woman 
herself, feeling the breath of 
suspicion strong against her, 
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tried to clear the air by volun- 
tarily imposing upon herself the 
famous ordeal by poison—that 
is to say, she swallowed a large 
quantity of mwabvi, and awaited 
the result. The drinking of 
this poison (which is made from 
the roots of the mwabvi tree) 
is @ well-known test amongst 
the natives of this territory, 
and its result is regarded by 
them as proof positive of the 
guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused. If the drinker vomits 
within a few hours after taking 
it, his innocence is established ; 
if, however, the poison is re- 
tained and no vomiting takes 
place, no further proof of guilt 
is required. In this instance 
the good lady must have pos- 
sessed a cast-iron interior, for 
in spite of the size of the dose 
—she drank a large bowl of it 
—she experienced no discom- 
fort whatever, and it was there- 
fore assumed by her family 
that she was undoubtedly a 
witch. Following the good old 
English custom of a hundred 
years ago her immediate re- 
moval was decreed. As the 
case proceeded it became evi- 
dent that the family were not 
so much actuated by the fear 
that the woman would select 
one of themselves as her next 
victim, but that they would 
be called upon to pay a large 
sum by way of compensation 
for any subsequent death in 
their village which was not 
clearly due to natural causes. 
A family council was held, and 
two of the members present 
were detailed to assassinate the 
poor woman. This they did, 
callously but effectively, with 

















@ hoe. The murderers then 
endeavoured to cover up their 
tracks by bribery on what 
must have been to them a 
lavish scale. In the witness- 
box a local headman produced 
@ golden sovereign which had 
been handed to him as hush 
money, and an old and decrepit 
chief related how money had 
been offered to him to support 
@ plausible story to the effect 
that he had seen the lady 
crossing the border into Portu- 
guese territory. The chief and 
the headman, however, double- 
crossed the two accused, for 
they accepted their bribes and 
thereupon promptly reported 
the matter. Either the money 
was not enough, or they had 
a wholesome respect for the 
all-seeing eye of the British 
administration. It was note- 
worthy that a younger and 
more up-to-date member of 
the family who had been pres- 
ent at the conclave already 
mentioned refused to have 
anything to do with the family 
decree, giving as his reason 
that it was against the law of 
the white man to kill anybody, 
and that trouble would in- 
evitably follow. The Judge, 
reinforced by two assessors, 
convicted both the accused, 
and sentenced them to death. 
The next case disclosed a 
domestic tragedy, the fons et 
origo of which was found to 
be indifferent cooking. The 
accused, whose wife had gone 
away for a few days on a visit 
to some friends in a neighbour- 
ing village, had suffered acutely 
at the hands of her sister, who 
had been left in temporary 
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charge of the housekeeping, 
Whether the sister did not give 
him enough food, or whether 
what she did give him was raw 
was not clearly established, but 
the result was a long after. 
dinner wrangle in which most 
of the women of the 

took part. The language used 
on both sides was absolutely 
unprintable, but the vocabu- 
lary of the women was in- 
finitely more varied and com- 
prehensive than that of the 
husband. Feeling that he was 
getting the worst of things he 
took up his stick and chased 
them all round the village, 
Having caught one of them, 
he proceeded to illustrate the 
old saying about a ‘“ woman, 
@ dog and a walnut-tree,” but 
as he was a trifle heavy-handed, 
and as the stick had a knob 
on the end of it, he found 
himself, greatly to his surprise, 
in the dock on a charge of 
murder. In view of the insulis 
which he had had to bear, how- 
ever, the charge was reduced to 
manslaughter. 

Although these two cases 
sound brief and straightfor- 
ward enough in the telling, they 
occupied us for the best part 
of three days in court. Where 
every question has necessarily 
to be interpreted into one 
native language, and very often 
into two, and every answer 
has to be reduced to English 
by the same process, and to 
intelligible English into the 
bargain, the strain of court 
work in a hot climate can well 
be imagined. It has further 


to be remembered that the 
native as a rule is unable to 
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distinguish between what he 
has seen with his own eyes and 
what somebody else has told 
him; and the careful separa- 
tion therefore of what the 
witness saw from ‘“ what the 
soldier said” is no easy 
matter. 

Accordingly it was with no 
small relief that, our heavier 
cases over, we found ourselves 
with several free afternoons. 
These we employed in visiting 
tobacco farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood and enjoying their 
spontaneous hospitality. Every- 
where we went we were re- 
galed with the most amazing 
stories. The wife of one settler 
had purchased a baby Austin 
motor-car of which she was 
inordinately proud. One night 
while her husband was away 
from home she heard curious 
noises outside the house. Going 
out to investigate she saw what 
she took to be a large dog 
playing round her car, so she 
shooed it away and went to 
bed. Later in the night she 
heard the same animal shuffling 
about near the car, but think- 
ing that after all it could not do 
much harm, and being too 
sleepy to worry about it, she 

it alone. Next morning 
when she went out to get her 
car, which had been left stand- 
ing close to the verandah— 
garages are not much used in 
the dry weather,—she found 
to her amazement every tyre 
not only flat but literally in 
ribbons; the cushions inside 
the car were all scratched and 
tom; and on the ground all 
found the car were the un- 
Iistakable pug-marks of a 
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lion. The lion had evidently 
tried to chew each tyre in 
turn, and in each case had 
received nothing more sustain- 
ing than a stream of cold air 
into his whiskers, after which 
he had climbed into the car 
and mauled it thoroughly. It 
was at the same house that we 
met a youngster fresh from the 
south, whose one ambition had 
been to shoot a lion. Within 
a few days of his arrival he 
was driving a lorry-load of 
tobacco from the farm to the 
warehouse when, to his great 
delight, he saw a full-grown 
lion in the bush at the side of 
the road. Full of excitement 
he stopped the car, seized his 
rifle and fired. The wounded 
animal made off into the bush, 
followed by the intrepid driver. 
The latter had not gone far 
when he came on the beast 
facing him in a small clearing, 
not more than fifty yards away, 
and taking careful aim he shot 
him dead and returned to the 
road for assistance. To his 
extreme disgust he found his 
two native boys shivering with 
terror on the top of the lorry, 
from which they resolutely re- 
fused to move. Vainly he 
tried to convince them that 
the animal was dead. Finally, 
in desperation he marched off 
into the bush, and himself 
lugged the dead lion back on 
to the road; but it was not 
until the natives were quite 
certain that the beast was 
really dead that they helped 
him to heave it on to the 
lorry. : 
It is not surprising that the 
natives in these parts are scared 
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of lions, for we heard tales of a 
troop of man-eaters which had 
become the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. On one occasion 
a settler and his wife were 
returning late at night from a 
dance at Fort Jameson when 
they were stopped short by 
five of these animals standing 
in the roadway. Having no 
weapons with them, they beat 
a hurried retreat into Fort 
Jameson for help. A _ large 
party of hunters turned out, 
but the lions had disappeared. 
We were told that up to 
the date of our visit over forty 
natives had been killed and 
carried away by these lions, 
and although numerous ex- 
peditions had been made to 
exterminate them, no success 
had as yet been achieved. 
There are many stories of 
the very early days in North- 
Eastern Rhodesia. A certain 
European, having been tried 
and‘ convicted of an offence, 
the particulars of which I do 
not remember, was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. 
There being, however, no gaol, 
and transport facilities being 
non-existent, the question arose 
as to where he was to be in- 
carcerated. The difficulty was 
solved by roughly marking off 
a small piece of Africa, and 
planting him on it, together 
with a few implements of hus- 
bandry and a monthly remit- 
tance, sufficient to keep him 
going. Tradition has it that 
at the end of his sentence he 
had become so prosperous @& 
farmer that he was able to 
purchase his “prison” from 
the Government, and some 
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years later, to dispose of it 
at a handsome profit ! 

Another white man who had 
seriously infringed the law 
escaped from such temporary 
prison quarters as had been 
available, leaving the following 
note pinned on the door :— 

“Don’t bother to look for 
me. I have got a gun, and I 
would hate to shoot anybody, 
especially poor old B——!” 
The “‘ poor old B ” referred 
to had been his gaoler, in whose 
company he had spent many 
a pleasant evening during his 
captivity.". I am afraid I can- 
not vouch for the truth of 
either of these tales; I can 
only repeat them as they were 
told to!me. 

Our departure from Fort 
Jameson was as public as our 
arrival had been surreptitious. 
The entire Boma turned out 
to wish us bon voyage, and our 
return trip was devoid of any 
of the adventures experienced 
on our outward journey. 

It is probably the last 
circuit that will have to be 
made in so circuitous a fashion, 
and for that reason alone it 
has, perhaps, been worth re 
cording, even if that record 
presents one-tenth only of the 
interest with which it teemed. 
We had covered by rail and 
road approximately three thou- 
sand miles. Next time the Great 
East Road will provide a direct 
route without ever leaving the 
territory. I venture to hope, 
however, that by then all 
man-eating lions will have been 
permanently removed. In any 
event, I shall not attempt the 
journey in a baby Austin ! 
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THE two riders climbed the 
final steep ascent of the grassy 
track and halted on the summit 
to breathe their smoking horses. 
They were now alrived upon a 
lofty little table-land of turf 
and furze, beyond whose further 
edge was nothing but tempes- 
tuous grey sky. The rising 
gale swept furiously off the 
ocean, bursting in cold tearing 
squalls that stung like whips 
and choked the breath and 
pierced the clothing. Over- 
head the ragged clouds, so low 
that it seemed one might have 
touched them, rolled and 
shredded like grey smoke as 
they scudded after the sinking 
sun. 
The man cast a look behind 
him. ‘On, on!” he muttered, 
and drove his heels into his 
horse’s flanks. In the girl’s 
glance at him, as she followed 
after, there was something of 
contempt and much of anxiety. 
But within a furlong they had 
reached the further brow, and 
there pulled up again ; and the 
man cried aloud his own thanks- 
giving. 

“ The sea!” 

For a moment, with straining 
eyes unnaturally bright, he 
scanned the coast-line stretch- 
ing far below them. Then he 
shivered, and pulled his flap- 
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ping cloak about him, and, at 
an uneasy jogging pace, for the 
hill fell steeply again, he led 
the way down the long descent. 
The girl said suddenly, “‘ There 
is @ man coming. He will tell 
us 93 
Mounting the track towards 
them came a small black figure, 
® pygmy object in that vast 
scarp of russet and green sweep- 
ing to the leaden sea six hun- 
dred feet below. This oncomer 
seemed to be blown upward by 
the gusts as though he were a 
leaf, so swiftly did he climb to 
meet the riders; and they 
could soon make him out to 
be a very little man in a long 
grey coat, his shapeless hat 
bound on his head by a crimson 
scarf tied under his chin, a 
staff in his hand, and a pack on 
his shoulders. And presently 
they came together and halted, 
the walker leaning on his staff 
and breathing a little hard, 
his thin legs apart, a pair of 
shrewd, twinkling, blue eyes 
brightly alert under a bristle 
of grey brow. He had a small, 
brown, weathered face wrinkled 
like a walnut, a button of a 
nose, and a long, shaven upper 
lip, ali framed in a horse-shoe 
ot grey whisker that met under 
his chin. With his bright mis- 
chievous eyes and his small 
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stature—he was barely five 
feet tall—he had the air of a 
monkey in homespun. The 
ends of his long coat slapped 
about his grey woollen hose, 
and the ends of his crimson 
scarf blew out before him like 
little flames. 

The horseman, whose hat 
was pulled over his eyes, and 
who had sunk his face in the 
muffler wound about his chin, 
seemed, for all his late im- 
patience, averse from speaking ; 
and it was the girl who cried 
anxiously— 

“ We are seeking Scaurhaven, 
sir. Can you direct us? ” 

“Conundrum, is it, aha?” 
The keen quizzical eyes took 
in at a glance her pale little 
face, about which the brown 
curls whipped in the wind, her 
plain blue habit and cloak, her 
yellow gauntlets, her muddied 
riding-boots, the valise strapped 
to her crupper, the signs mani- 
fest on rider and horse of pro- 
longed and arduous travel. Yet 
she seemed less wearied than 
her muffled and dumb com- 
panion, who now sat hunched 
in his saddle like a man dead- 
beat or sick. ‘ Conundrum, 
eh?” the small pedestrian re- 
peated. “For so they ca’ it, 
an’ a conundrum it is, tae! 
Weel, ye’re no far fra’ it. 
Yell hae coom a muckle bit 
fairther, I’m thinking. An’ 
ye’ve chose a dooms bad road, 
leddy.” 

“Yes, yes!” she said im- 
patiently. ‘“‘ We lost our way. 
We do not know these parts. 
But Scaurhaven, sir——”’ 

A notion seemed to strike 


the little man. He cocked g 
calculating eye at the pair. 

“It wull no be Lamberton 
ye're seeking ? ” 

“* Lamberton ? No, no. 
Scaurhaven. We should be 
near it.” 

“Ye’re no wanting a priest, 
mebbe ? ” 

The lady’s own grey eyes 
opened in astonishment and 
anger. 

“You are impudent! If 
you know where Scaurhaven 
lies, direct us, and have done!” 

The inquisitor was quite un- 
abashed. His network of 
wrinkles creased into the pat- 
tern of a puckish grin as he 
dived his hand into his coat 
pocket. 

“Odds dodds!” said he. 
“Nae affence, leddy. There’s 
mony coom tae Lamberton 
seeking the priest. An’ why 
no? Marriages celebrated wi’ 
despatch an’ decorum by 
Zachary Flagg, who'll tie ye 
oop as tight as the Bishop 0’ 
Durham or the hale Presby- 
tery” He had produced 
a number of small printed 
sheets, one of which he fairly 
thrust into the girl’s hand. 
“‘ An’ ane for your gude mon,” 
said he, skipping round under 
her horse’s neck. ‘ Peruse it, 
sir! Mebbe it’s whit ye're 
seeking, but ne’er thocht ye’d 
fa’ in wi’ auld Zachary himsel’.” 

The sick man made a pettish 
gesture, and roused himself to 
swear. 

“Damn you!” he cried. 
“Will you never be answering 
a plain question? Where is 
this cursed place, Scaurhaven?” 
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Mr Flagg’s second pamphlet, 
caught by a gust, went sailing 
up the hill, but the odd little 
creature only crinkled into an- 
other grin as he hitched his 
pack from off his shoulder 
and began to unloose the 
strap. 

“ Siste, viator!” said he 
coolly. ‘‘Gif ye no want me 
in the office o’ priest, sir, 
mebbe I can wile ye wi’ a 
puke? Here I hae the Latin 
an’ the Greek: Oatullus an’ 

i Aristoteles an’ 


The horseman, with another 
oath, kicked his animal into 
activity, and must have ridden 
down the little oddity had not 
the latter, clapping-to his pack, 
skipped aside with extraordi- 
nary nimbleness. But he put 
his hand on the girl’s rein 


when, with a glance and shrug 


of justifiable irritation, 
would have followed. 

“Yon laddie’s unco hasty,” 
he remarked, grinning. “ An’ 
whaur’s the need o’t ? ‘ Carpe 
diem,’ says you; but gif ye 
luk tae tak’ ship fra’ Scaur- 
haven—an’ weel I ken your 
kind,—ye may whustle for it. 
There’ll be nae sailing the day, 
nor the morn’s morn, I’m 
thinking.” 

“Why not ? ” said she, held, 
despite her weariness and vexa- 
tion, by the queer little crea- 
ture’s friendly impudence. 

“Wi’ sic a. wind fra’ the 
yeast?” he eried. ‘“‘ D’ye tak’ 
Scaurhaven for anither Leith 
or Berwick? Leddy, it’s twa- 
three wee biggins on a beach, 
wi’ the rollers dinging at the 


she 
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dure-sills, an’ its tall ships are 
cobles, as they ca’ them—bit 
row-boots, nae bigger than my 
pack, sic as wull no pit oot in 
yon.” 

Turning, he made a gesture 
over the grey ocean spread be- 
neath them. At such a dis- 
tance—for they were still half 
a league from the shore,—and 
from this great altitude, six 
hundred feet above its level, 
the sea was dwarfed and feature- 
less, a vast, sullen, leaden floor 
from whose far rim unreeled 
eternally towards them the 
racing leaden canopy of cloud. 
Like a charging army, this 
torrential pall it was that 
caught the eye and filled the 
livid scene with life; the 
flat slate below appeared with- 
out power or motion. The 
hillside where they stood fell 
away to meet it in one long 
undulating sweep, nor did the 
girl at first discern that there 
was no gradual union of land 
and water, but that the low, 
remote, green fields that seemed 
to touch the grey were in fact 
uplifted high above it, and by 
a fall of cliff so sudden and 
clean-hewn that, for miles on 
either hand, this rampart hid 
even the backwash of the 
breakers pounding along the 
rocky beaches. The thunder 
of these was drowned by the 
bluster of the gale, and only 
when she looked to north and 
south, and saw black distant 
headlands smothered half their 
height in spume, and the waves 
tumbling white over jagged 
reefs beyond, did the delusion 
and her hopes begin to fade. 
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It was no ‘ bit row-boot’ that 
would navigate those seas. 

“But ships come to Scaur- 
haven,” she said: ‘‘ ships from 
Germany and Holland. I know, 
because——”’ 

The little man glanced can- 
nily at her as she checked her 
speech. 

“Och aye, sae they dae, 
looggers an’ sic. But no mony. 
An’ they dinna pooblish their 
landfa’ in ‘ Lloyd’s Intelligence,’ 
ye ken. Douce they come, an’ 
douce they go, an’ aye by 
nichts. But no when the wind 
blaws sae strangly fra’ the 
yeast. They maun lee aff- 
shure, d’ye see, an’ the bit 
booties ply tae them. Whilk 
d’ye seek? The Iris, is it? 
Or the Mevrowo Kloster or the 
Gretel? Aye, it wull be the 
Gretel———_”” And when she 


closed her lips, and her grey 


eyes narrowed at the question : 
“Odds dodds!”’ he cried, “‘ ye 
needna coont your words wi’ 
Zachary! We're a’ contra- 
bandeers in these pairts, leddy. 
It’s the staple o’ the coontry: 
lew terrae dusna rin here. I'll 
gar I havena sippit a dram 
wha’s paid the Excise syne I 
was born. Forbye, ye an’ your 
gude mon are no the fairst 
I’ve seen by mony slipping 
awa’ unkennt owerseas.” 

His frank air and artless 
crinkled smile, as of one con- 
spirator to another, disarmed 
the girl of her vexation and 
much of her reserve. She 
seemed now in no haste to 
follow her companion, who, 
halted again a few yards down 
the hill, was staring back. 
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Instead, with a little frown of 
perplexity, one delicate eye. 
brow raised above the other, 
she looked thoughtfully at Mr 
Flagg. Her slim form, about 
which her flapping cloak wag 
moulded by the wind, drooped 
wearily ; the brown curls blew 
across her eyes, and she put 
up a gloved hand to push them 
back beneath her hood. And 
with the act she discovered 
she was grasping still the paper 
the little man had thrust upon 
her. Absently, her busy mind 
elsewhere, she smoothed it out, 
holding it with both hands 
against the gusts. Her eyes 
followed the printed lines, and 
suddenly she smiled, for they 
ran thus— 


* The Irregularities and Excesses 
which have but too often been the 
accompaniment of BorpER Mar- 
RIAGES have long been regretted 
by the Admirers of this time- 
honoured Institution. With a 
view to remedying these Defects, 
and to remove all subject of 
complaint, 


Mr Zacwary Fraca 


of Lamberton begs to offer him- 
self to the notice of the Public. 
He will, for the future, celebrate 
marriages at Lamberton Toll in 
@ manner which must give General 
Satisfaction. The strictest atten- 
tion will be paid to Decorum, and 
the Ceremony performed with as 
much solemnity as the circum- 
stances will permit. 


Nota bene.—Mr Flagg can devote 
a few hours each day to Private 
Tuition in English Grammar, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Algebra, &e. 
Also in the French and Latm 
languages. Letters written and 
Petitions prepared for application 
to the various Government Offices 
and other Public Institutions.” 
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Still smiling, the girl looked 
from this pronouncement to 
its author, whose innumerable 
ereases were now adapted to 
a smirk of pride. 

“T am glad you pay strict 
attention to decorum,” said 
she. “Mr Flagg, you are a 
very gifted man! ” 

No sae bad,” replied that 
gentleman complacently, “no 
sae bad.” 

“But then all Scotsmen are 
learned and clever, are they 
not?” 

Her air was pleasantly mock- 
ing; but Mr Flagg had yet 
another gift in his bag with 
which to astound her. His 
blue eyes twinkled, and his 
whole monkey face puckered 
in a grin. 

“Faith, I’m as English as 
yourself, ma’am,’’ said he; and 
now there was no trace of the 
Doric in his enunciation, but 
instead the clipped accent of 
the London streets. Her eyes 
opened in amazement, while he 
went off into another fit of 
chuckles before he added, “‘ Aye, 
I flatter myself I do it very 
well, for all I was born and 
bred on Hackney Marshes ! ” 

“But why—— ? ” she cried. 

“ Because it pays, ma’am, it 
pays. What says Burton? 
‘When they are in Rome, they 
do as they see done.’ St 
Augustine puts it otherwise: 
‘Quando Romae sum, jejuno 
Sabbato.’ And so do I, in a 
manner of speaking. I sell my 
books, now, mostly among the 
Scots. They would all be 
learned, as you say, ma’am, 
if they are not all as canny 
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as they think; and the Eng- 
lish are not a reading folk. 
But the Scots stick together 
like glue, and no Southron will 
get many bawbees from them. 
So I’ve schooled myself in 
their barbarous tongue, and 
now, by goles! it’s second 
nature. I’ve nigh forgot my 
own. And then, mark you, it 
comes handy with these Border 
marriages. The couples that 
come seeking Hymen at Lam- 
berton Toll are English, nine 
out of ten; and they’d not 
hold themselves rightly tied 
up without the trick was done 
by a Scot. We're all Levites 
this side of Tweed.” 

** You’rea bonny actor, sir!” 
said she. 

The queer little fellow grim- 
aced at the compliment, and 
then he sighed. 

“T’m an exile, ma’am—in 
partibus infidelium. It’s a plea- 
sure, if I may say it, to hear 
the southern tongue, and 
spoken by a lady born. You'll 
be from London yourself may- 
be? By cripes! I’d give my 
ten toes to see the lights of it 
again, and Fleet Market and 
the dome of Paul’s, and the 
boats plying under the bridges 
and the shipping in the Pool! 
Five-and-twenty years it is 
since I saw the deer at Epping, 
the day I set out on Shank’s 
mare to make my fortune; 
and here I am yet, selling 
books to Sawneys and tying 
up yokels in a forge! But 
I'll walk under Temple Bar 
again before I die, by goles 
I will! Are you from London, 
ma’am ? ” 















































But before she could answer 
there came flying on the wind 
@ fretful hail from her fellow- 
traveller waiting down the 
track. 

“Doll! Doll! Is it all night 
ye’'re kaping me? ” 

As, with a little start, she 
recalled herself from this odd 
diversion and looked towards 
the man, her friendly under- 
standing smile still lingered. 
But it fled, and the grey eyes 
flashed fearfully back to the 
comical face of Mr Flagg, when 
the latter remarked casually 
in his adopted speech— 

** There’s ithers beside masel 
gangs in borrowed claes.” 

“What do you mean ? ” she 
cried sharply. 

He grinned up at her. “ The 
hasty gintleman would have 
passed at first for English, too, 
but if he’s not from the Green 
Island, then, by goles! I’m 
a Scot myself, after all!” But 
seeing her startled look: “‘ Ge- 
mini, ma’am ! ” he added quick- 
ly, “you’ve no cause to be 
scared. You can trust Zachary 
Flagg, who has more hanging 
secrets in his head than a dog 
has fleas. And, by token, a 
rare pack of Paddies has come 
and gone along this Border 
since Vinegar Hill — United 
Irishmen, and Rapparees, and 
God knows what. But warn 
the gentleman to look to his 
speech. It would cut butter, 
by cripes! when he forgets his 
part. He'll be safe if he lies 
close in Conundrum, where 
they’re against the law to a 
man; but seeing you must 
wait till the wind shifts, you’d 
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do better in Berwick or Bye. 
mouth——”’ 

“No, no!” she said, her 
pale face still troubled. “ We 
must make for Scaurhaven, 
We have—I mean, there will 
be an inn, no doubt. And 
may not this gale pass by 
to-morrow ? ” 

“There’s no inn at Conun- 
drum,” the little man replied, 
“'Leastways, none fit for the 
likes of you, ma’am. But if 
word has gone ahead of your 
coming, maybe you're best 
there, though it will be rough 
lying. As for the gale—faith, 
it’s only rising now, and may 
blow all winter. Still, the 
Gretel’s due, they say, between 
you and me—no doubt you 
know it, ma’am ?—and if the 
wind should bate a trifle, or 
shift to the south, she'll be 
over. <A stout boat is the 
Gretel, and makes nothing of a 
puff like this: it’s the getting 
out to her, when it’s blowing 
hard on-shore, that’s the cat’s 
whiskers. Many a rare cargo 
has been held up for weeks— 
but that’s neither here nor 
there, and the less said the 
better, even between friends.” 

A tearing squall burst upon 
them, and the girl bent her 
head to it, shivering in her 
thick cloak, while her sweating 
horse, tail and mane flying, 
whinnied and pawed restlessly. 
Another shrill impatient hail 
came up the path. 

‘“* Yes, we must go on,” she 
said. “My husband has & 
fever, and we must find shelter. 


And it will be dark in an hour.’ 


But still’”’—she gave Mr Flagg 
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a flicker of a smile,—“‘ still, sir, 
you have not told me how we 
may reach this Conundrum, as 
you call it.”’ 

“Tis the common name for 
Scaurhaven, and a good one,” 
said he. ‘‘The place is a 
puzzle to find, and as full of 
hidey-holes as a coney’s burrow. 
Now look you——”” He pointed 
down the hillside to where, far 
below them, three or four cot- 
tages, red-roofed and small as 
toys, stood among ploughland 
near the cliff’s edge. ‘‘ There’s 
lamberton Toll and the new 
Edinburgh turnpike. Mark the 
grey house above, in the trees 
—March House it is, young 
Mr Gartley’s, who is just home 
from the war without his arm 
—and the steading over against 
it there is the March Farm. 
They stand on the old road, 
where more armies have 
tramped than you could count 
on your pretty fingers. You 
cross that, ma’am, and strike 
off by a lane below the farm 
—yonder it runs, between the 
stone walls,—and you'll clear 
the Toll and make the highway 
to the northward. Ride a 
league to where it forks, at 
Flemington, and you'll see a 
great chine in the cliffs, and a 
track falling zigzag down it 
beside a bit of a burn. Conun- 
drnm lies at the bottom, tucked 
away round a corner under the 
Scaur, where you’d think only 
crabs would live. A dooms 


queer place it is, by goles !— 
the sea washing at the front 
doors and hurling pebbles at 
you, and the cliff standing up 
at the back as if it would 
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topple on the tiles, and the 
gulls walking about the street 
like Christians. But it’s a 
wretched poor place for you, 
ma’am.” 

“We must make the best of 
it,” she said, and looked over 
the grey ocean and shivered 


again. ‘How dreary the sea 
is!” she murmured. ‘“‘ How 
dreary and how cold!” Her 


eyes swept the bleak windy 
moor about them as she gath- 
ered her reins. ‘‘ Tell me, Mr 
Flagg,” she asked; ‘are we 
in England here or in Scot- 
land ? ” 

“In Scotland, ma’am—by a 
furlong. Yonder the Line goes.”’ 
His finger described an are from 
the hilltop to the Lilliputian 
cottages below. ‘‘ Beyond are 
the Stint Lands of Berwick. 
March House lies within the 
Liberties; the steading’s in 
the Land of Cakes. Mark the 
wall below, ma’am, falling to 
the Toll—that’s the Line again, 
running over the pike and 
plump into the sea, like the 
swine of Gadara.”’ 

She thanked him gravely, 
‘and with another friendly smile 
gave him her hand. The little 
man took it with a bow, his 
mesh of wrinkles screwing into 
a grin that almost hid his 

inkling eyes. 

“ T’m awa’ tae Foulden, ahint 
the brae,”’ said he, reverting to 
his alternative mode of speech, 
“tae tempt the meenister wi’ 
a buke. He’s a braw yin for 
the lear. But I'll be hame the 
nicht. Yon’s whaur I dwell, 
leddy, in the auld kirkyaird 
amang the birks, forenent 
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March Hoose. I biggit ma 
ain cot oot o’ tombstanes. 
Gif ye seek aid or rede, spier 
for Zachary—he’s kennt fra’ 
Berwick tae the Bield. *Twull 


be an honour tae sairve ye.” 
He hitched his pack on to his 
shoulder and bowed again, with 
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the wind blowing out his coat. 
tails. “A good day to you, 
ma’am,” he cried. “ Et bonne 
fortune!” 

And as the girl again set her 
horse down the track, he was 
speeding up the hill with ‘the 
activity of a boy. 


Il. 


Lowden Gartley was strolling 
in the precincts of the March 
Farm, which was within his 
policies, when he first saw in 
the distance the two riders 
descending the track from Mor- 
dington Moor. If he wondered 
a little who they might be, he 
was too sophisticated and trav- 
elled a young man to feel any 
of the rustic’s consuming curi- 
osity about the business and 
identity of every passer-by ; 
and his own wanderings pres- 
ently taking him among the 
barns and byres, which hid 
the oncomers from his sight, 
they passed also from his 
thoughts. It was a little later, 
when he was about to return 
to March House and his dinner, 
of which he partook at the 
fashionable but uncountrified 
hour of five, that he heard the 
clack of hooves on the stones 
where the path wound among 
the farm buildings, and, imme- 
diately after, the sound of 
voices. In point of fact, he 
was at that moment scratching 
with his cane the well-covered 
ribs of Phyllis Abercrombie, 
the sow, whose distinction it 
was (perhaps alone among sows) 
to sleep in one country and 


take her meals in another. For 
the Bounds of Berwick, by the 
delimitation under the famous 
charter of James I. and VI, 
bisected her commodious sty; 
and it was her master’s faney 
to indicate, in her nomenela- 
ture, her divided allegiance. 
The two wearied travellers 
had halted just beyond the 
farmyard wall, at the mouth 
of that other lane to which 
Mr Flagg had directed them; 
and to young Gartley, not ten 
yards away, although hidden 
from them still by the pent- 
house that was the Scottish 
moiety of Mrs Abercrombie’s 
bower, their voices came fit 
fully on the wind. The maa, 
it seemed, was arguing and 
protesting, and it was a shrill 
querulous outcry from him that 
first caught the listener’s ear. 
“I’m sick! Sick, I tél 
you! The fire burns in mé, 
and then a chill like ice, and 
me bones ache like they'd rot 
in me! We'll be safe here for 
a night, and surely to God 
they'll spare a bed for a sick 
man!” A _ low interjection 
from the girl was barely audible, 
and then the fretful tones 
burst forth anew. “A league? 
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Mother of God, another mile 
will be the death of me! Is it 
killing me you'd be? ” 

“Bryan!” The girl’s voice 
rang out, a rare contralto, with 
a world of weary scornful 
patience in the utterance. “ Be 
a man! Do you wish the 
whole country to hear you? 
Come, we'll push on. What is 
a league, when we have ridden 
so many? If you are sick, I 
am tired—tired to the bone! 
But if they are on our heels, 
it will hazard all to dally here, 
in this small hamlet, on a 
great high-road and but a few 
miles from Berwick.” 

But the man who an hour 
ago, with terror driving him 
and the vision of his floating 
sanctuary beckoning before, had 
been for spurring till the horses 
dropped, now, dashed by dis- 
appointment and consumed by 
fever, was in a mood of childish 
self-pity and perversity. 

“Is it not the cursed luck of 
me?” he cried, “ to ride night 
and day, and find no ship at 
the latter end, and now the 
sickness on me till I’m blind 
with it, and me head reel- 
ing: bP] 

“We may find the ship there 
yet,” the woman said. “ The 
little man could not know——”’ 

But the other was vocifer- 
ating again, wildly and reck- 
lessly. 

“She'll not be there! And 
ll go no farther to-day! I 
cannot! I cannot, I tell you! 
To hell with the ‘ship ! And 
the Black Curse on those that 
drove me to this, and on you, 
and the false blarneying talk 


of you, that would be leading 
me to me death ! ” 

“Bryan! Bryan!” the girl 
cried. There was helplessness 
and desperation in the cry; 
and Lowden Gartley, who had 
been debating whether to slip 
away or make his presence 
known, hesitated no longer. 
He left his shelter and came 
out by a wicket on to the 
lane. 

The pair sat their horses 
with their backs to him, the 
man still bemoaning and pro- 
testing, and the girl again 
putting in patient words of 
reason, while the animals pla- 
cidly cropped the scanty grass 
along the wall foot. A wild 
gloomy twilight was falling, 
for the sun had sunk behind 
the moor; seaward the on- 
rushing clouds were the hue of 
sable, and with a new ferocity 
the bitter blasts beat upon the 
massy greystone buildings of 
the farm, and soughed among 
the swaying tops of the bare 
encircling trees, where the nests 
of a rookery, like balls of soot, 
tossed in dizzy arcs against 
the flying rack. Black as coal, 
the great birds shrieked hoarsely 
as they battled with the wind, 
and all over the ploughland 
below a white multitude of 
gulls strutted and rose and 
settled and uttered their own 
melancholy cries. And now 
the hollow thunder of the 
breakers, echoing from far 
sunken crags and caverns, 
boomed like a faint refrain 
through the blustering orches- 
tration of the gale. 

It was the girl who first 
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looked round at the sound of 
Gartley’s footsteps, and gave 
@ little exclamation of alarm 
to find him almost at their 
backs. Her companion, his 
lamentations bitten off in the 
middle of a word, turned to 
stare. The young man saluted 
them with a suitable apology. 

“But perhaps I can serve 
you in some way ? ”’ said he. 

“An inn, sir!” the man 
demanded ; ‘“‘ where is there an 
inn ? >? 

“There is none nearer than 
Berwick, I fear, sir,’’ Gartley 
said, ‘‘ that your lady or your- 
self would find agreeable.” 

** Agreeable? I could lie 
on straw!” the fellow cried. 
“IT am @ sick man, sir! The 


fever’s in me like a furnace. 
Herself makes a play of it, 
but it’s killing me it is in this 
bitter cold. Berwick, did you 


say ? But we are for the north. 
Is there nothing in this ham- 
let?” And when Gartley 
shook his head, “‘ Well, I can 
go no farther,” the other mut- 
tered. His voice crackled in 
his dry throat, and he shivered 
violently. ‘‘ As God sees me, 
I could drop here now, with the 
weakness in me! Yourself, 
sir, will not grudge a gentile- 
man, who’s sorely sick, a corner 
for the night? It’s far we’ve 
come, and I'll not hide from 
you we wish to keep from 
public places. There are those 
after us maybe who'd do me 
harm.” His burning glance 
fell to the young man’s empty 
sleeve, and he added with an 
air of great candour, but in 
dropped mysterious tones, ‘‘ It’s 
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not meself they’d harm alone, 
‘Tis an affair of State, sir, 
Which is enough between gen. 
tlemen who serve His Majesty, 
God bless him! so I'll say no 
more.” 

The fellow was very free 
with the word ‘ gentleman,’ and 
his effrontery was amusing. It 
was not, the other thought, 
messengers of State who fled 
with their womenfolk by Border 
byways and in fear for their 
skins. This Milesian, in short, 
was manifestly a fugitive; and 
the conjunction, in the con- 
temporary posture of affairs, 
could have only one reading, 
He seemed, into the bargain, 
a very worthless sort of crea- 
ture. Yet it was true he was 
ill. About this, at least, there 
was no pretending; although 
so little of his muffled face was 
to be seen, the fever flew its 
signal there like a banner, 
glittering in his dark restless 
eyes and flaming on his cheek- 
bones. It spoke aloud in his 
inconsequent revilings, and 
burned up his coaxing Hiber- 
nian speech to harshness. And 
all the while he talked, the 
reins were shaking in his hand. 
The accidents of war had made 
Lieutenant Gartley well familiar 
with these febrile symptoms, 
and he judged the man to be 
near delirium or collapse. Well 
or ill, nevertheless, it remained 
no doubt the duty of a 
honest citizen to inquire into 
his business, if not to appre 
hend him for a likely rebel out 
of hand; and the master of 
March House had not only 
worn the King’s red coat but 
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was, to boot, a Justice of the 
Peace. But he was also a 
young man of quixotic im- 

, and of too whimsical a 
fancy to hold himself or his 
little pomp and potence much 
in earnest; and here (the 
dubious invalid apart) was a 
lady in distress. After the 
firs; moment of surprise, the 
girl sat cold and still, her 
grave gaze on Lowden Gartley, 
the small oval of her face, with 
the fluttering curls framing it 
beneath her hood, as pale and 
inscrutable in the twilight as a 
carving in ivory. She was 
wondering, perhaps, how much 
this stranger had chanced to 
overhear; perhaps she was 
only very weary and listless. 
She seemed, indeed, indifferent 
now to her companion’s wheed- 
ling pleas and rash admissions, 
as if with this intervention, 
and not unwillingly, she had 
rendered all immediate cares 
into the hands of Fate. 

Disregarding the man a little 
pointedly, it was to her that 
Gartley addressed himself. 

“My sister and I will be 
happy to offer you shelter at 
March House, madam,” said 
he, and gave her his name. 
Before she could reply, the 
Irishman thrust in again. 

“ Bedam, it’s monstrous civil 
of you, sir! And glad we’ll be 
to take you at your word. 
Kane, me name is, sir. Allow 
me to present you to me 
wife ” 

But the girl came suddenly 
to life, and cut him short 
peremptorily. “No!” she 
eried in her full voice. ‘“ We'll 
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have no more lies! If this 
gentleman is so good as to take 
us in without question, at least 
he shall know who we are. 
Our name is Wanless, Mr 
Gartley.” 

While that young man 
glanced from one to the other 
with covert amusement, the 
Irishman gave his wife a black 
look, but immediately sum- 
moned up for their benefactor 
an affable grimace and a great 
show of teeth that chattered 
with his tremors. 

“Why, so it is, bedam!” 
said he, with his air of false 
frankness. “ And ’tis a name 
not ill spoke of in high places, 
I may tell you, sir. It has but 
lately been brought to the 
favourable notice of His 
Majesty. But we’ll not adver- 
tise it hereabouts, if you please. 
Raysons of State, Mr Gartley. 
*Tis not Bryan Wanless who’s 
on his travels, but Richard 
Kane, and very much your 
debtor, sir. And he’ll be more 
so, bedam, if you'll keep mum 
about what country he hails 
from.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” Gartley 
said easily. ‘“‘What’s in a 
name? Come, we'll plant you 
over a fire, Mr Kane, while 
they put a room in order for 
you.” 

He turned to meet the girl’s 
grey eyes, which searched his 
own, seeking to discern what 
lay beneath his light and faintly 
mocking manner. This young 
man, with his low well-bred 
voice in which that flavour of 
irony seemed always per- 
ceptible, was not at all of the 
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type she had looked to meet 
in these uncivilised parts. Al- 
though plainly dressed, he had 
an air of fashion, and his speech 
was of the polite world of 
cities. At the corners of his 
eyes little wrinkles puckered, 
and his lips were always twitch- 
ing on the edge of a smile. 
And now, as if he read her 
thoughts and her perplexity, 
they twitched again. He gave 
her a friendly reassuring nod, 
and, tucking his cane beneath 
his empty sleeve, took her 
bridle and began to lead her 
horse down the lane by which 
they had come. This, on its 
way to the turnpike at Lamber- 
ton Toll, ‘fell past the walled 
enclosure of March House. 
““My sister,” he explained 
lightly as they walked, “ plays 
the doctor among our people 
here, and keeps a press full of 


febrifuges and cordials and bal- 


sams, and battles day and 
night with the popular belief 
that whisky and white magic 
are the best sort of medicines. 
We are an old-fashioned folk, 
and if Dr Jenner tried his new- 
fangled tricks among us he’d 
be popped in the sea for a 
wizard. Cecily will delight in 
an invalid who is also a guest, 
and must do as she tells him, 
and not pour her potions on 
the midden. When your hus- 
band is tucked up in the 
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blankets, where it is plain he 
should be, you may leave him 
to her care, Mrs Kane, and look 
to yourself. I should judge 
you have ridden far, and mugt 
be in sad need of rest.” 

“I feel I never wish to sit g 
horse again,’ she admitted rue. 
fully. “And oh! how stiff J 
shall be to-morrow!” And 
then, stooping to him, and 
speaking in a lower hurried 
voice with a thrill of deep 
feeling in it: ‘‘ You are a good 
Samaritan indeed, Mr Gartley! 
I was in despair! But do not 
call me by that odious name, 
I loathe these deceptions. Nor 
is it right that we should force 
ourselves on you without a 
word. But indeed, save that 
our trouble is not what you 
must think it, I do not know 
what it is——” 

But here her husband ranged 
himself alongside of her. A 
moment after, they came to an 
entry in the stone wall, a gate- 
less opening framed in a singular 
manner by two immense whale- 
bones, that almost met in 
an arch overhead. Into this 
Gartley turned her horse. Be- 
yond, at the end of a short 
avenue of tossing trees, the 
square black bulk of March 
House stood up against the 
rushing sky, lights already 
beaming cheerfully from its 
lower windows. 


Ii. 


The old churchyard of Lam- 
berton lay on the hillside beyond 
the March Farm, a gunshot 


within Scottish soil. Around 
the crumbling walls, and among 
the neglected graves, a few 
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pent elms and beeches grew. 
Behind rose the long bare slope 
of the moor, with its high rolling 
outline against the sky; below 
was the terrace where the turn- 
pike ran and the hamlet stood 
and the furrows of the plough- 
land dipped and rose over 
little mounds and hollows to 
the very rim of the precipice 
which fell, a sheer two hundred 
feet, to the combers of the 
North Sea. 

The graveyard was a melan- 
choly acre of rank grass and 
nettles, from out of which the 
weathered and pitted tomb- 
stones, aslant at every angle, 
lifted their heads like drowning 
creatures. Some, indeed, had 
given up the conflict and lay 
prostrate. No one, it would 
seem, had for generations 


tended the sepulchres they 


marked; and yet the doleful 
harbourage still served its office ; 
from time to time a patch of 
weed was mown away and a 
few sods were turned, and the 
birds and rabbits fled before 
the grim broadcloth of the 
mourners. For these were 
strange and rare invaders; 
neither sparrows nor conies 
were afraid of Mr Flagg, who 
dwelt among them. 

The exile’s home stood in a 
high windy corner of the grave- 
yard, near-by the site of the old 
church, long since demolished. 
A single room sufficed for him ; 
@ chamber some five yards 
square, roofed over with the 
ted pantiles of the district, and 
diversified, as to its outer walls, 
by @ pattern of tombstones 
adorned with skull and cross- 
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bones—a grisly emblem much 
in favour in the Merse. And 
here, amid these funerary 
auspices, Mr Flagg was dis- 
covered by Dorothy Wanless 
and her host on the second 
morning after her coming to 
March House. 

Bryan Wanless himself was 
tossing in a high fever, and his 
nurse declared it might be a 
week before he would be fit to 
leave his room. But Dorothy, 
her zest and energy revived, 
was now not at all unwilling 
to linger in this novel world, 
so widely different from that 
of the purse-proud and busy 
city where she had passed her 
life. She chattered with a 
light heart as she struggled 
beside Gartley through the gusts 
that seemed to blow as hard as 
ever off the sea, driving before 
them the same grey masses of 
tormented cloud. To-day, how- 
ever, it was less cold; and in 
fact during the past thirty 
hours the wind had abated 
somewhat, and shifted whole 
degrees to the south-east ; and 
Mr Flagg, whom they found 
mending a tattered volume 
with scraps of parchment and 
a pot of glue, had apropos a 
piece of news for her. 

The presence of strangers at 
March House being already 
known for a mile or two 
around, the little man showed 
no surprise when she appeared 
in its master’s company, nor 
vouchsafed to the ill-tidings of 
Mr Wanless more than the 
comment, “ Well, the mon luked 
unco gash.” It was later, 
when the compact arrange- 

T 
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ments of the tiny home had 
been exhibited and praised, 
and Lowden Gartley had 
stepped out of hearing into the 
churchyard, that Mr Flagg, 
screwing up his face, whispered 
confidentially in the Saxon: 
“You’ve found a better haven 
than Conundrum, ma’am. By 
token, the Gretel was in last 
night. Aye, she was! I didn’t 
look for her so soon, I’ll allow ; 
but she had a bonny cargo, 
they tell me, and slipped it 
over the first chance she had, 
when the wind went round a 
point or two. The Mermaid— 
she’s the Revenue cutter, 


ma’am, and lies off Tweed- 
mouth,—she’ll be  weather- 
bound yet, and the Gretel her- 
self is away empty to Dunbar, 
to wait on a bigger shift that'll 
take her home again. Yourself 


and the gentleman might catch 
her there, if he’s fit to leave his 
bed and ride another twenty 
miles, and thinks it’s safe.” 
The girl shook her head. 
She looked at him for a moment, 
one eyebrow raised, a trick of 
hers when she was thinking. 
“Mr Gartley knows my hus- 
band is taking ship,” she said 
presently, and called to the 
young man to hear the news. 
There ensued between him 
and Mr Flagg a technical dis- 
cussion over winds and rigs 
and cargoes. Dorothy Wan- 
less, listening in silence but 
with growing amusement, 
learnt many facts that were 
new to her, and not a few that 
must have been of some pro- 
fessional interest to any official 
of His Majesty’s Customs. 


[April 


There were, she discovered, 


three large luggers that plied 
regularly between the Continent 
and the little village of Scaur. 
haven. The Gretel, as she knew 
already, was a Hamburg craft ; 
the Mevrouw Kloster hailed 
from Campveere on the coast 
of Holland; while the Iris, 
which was Scotch built and 
owned, was also in the Dutch 
trade. She was the fastest 
sailer of the three. These were 
the pieces on one side of the 
game; on the other was the 
Revenue cutter Mermaid, with 
her five 6-pounders and her 
crew of thirty men, and her 
moorings in the estuary of the 
Tweed. She could outsail any 
lugger in light or middling 
winds, but lost knots in a sea- 
way, for which reason it was 
usual to run cargoes in stiff 
weather. But it must not blow 
too hard from the east, for 
then the cobles of Scaurhaven, 
where in fact there was no 
haven, could not put out to 
tranship and land the Schnapps 
or tea. 

“I hear the Iris is due 
again,” Gartley said. “If the 
wind stays in this quarter, I 
suppose she may be over within 
the week.” 

Dorothy uttered her low peal- 
ing little laugh. ‘‘ You talk 
of it all,” said she, “as my 
father used to talk of his ships’ 
voyages to Guinea or the Caro- 
linas! And you a magistrate, 
Mr Gartley !”’ 

“ Quis custodiet—eh ?” said 
he. “Oh, we do as St Augus 
tine did—do we not, Mr Flagg? 
And then we are now standing 
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on the soil of Caledonia, and 
I may talk as I like, for my 
own small powers as a magis- 
trate end with the Liberties 
of Berwick behind us. And 
to an inch, for while I can 
issue @ warrant to apprehend 
a malefactor who is in my 
garden, if he is in my farm 
across the lane he can snap his 
fingers at me. It is an odd 
world you are in, Mrs Kane ” 
—they had agreed to use this 
alias in front of others,—“ for, 
in fact, the whole polity and 
nine-tenths of the commerce 
of these parts depend upon a 
fictitious line upon a map. 
And very handily it falls out 
for @ canny and industrious 
race of smugglers! With 
whisky paying less duty on 
one side of this magical divi- 
sion than on the other, you 
cannot wonder that even the 
babies of my tenantry here slip 
it into Berwick under their 
cloaks—— But I am giving 
you a fiscal dissertation,’ he 
commented with his dry smile. 
“We were talking of Conun- 
drum, and I was about to 
observe that it lies as far out- 
side my jurisdiction as the 
Province of Oude, for which I 
am heartily thankful. The 
place was built for contraband, 
and for nothing else. It has a 
populace of near three hundred, 
and no other sort of employ- 
ment whatsoever.” 

“ Whiles they catch partens,” 
Mr Flagg said, as if determined 
to be fair. 

The girl’s rich laugh rang out 
again. “T think it is a charm- 
mg world!” she cried; “I 
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dote on it alréady. I have 
been cooped all my life in a 
great city, where the talk is 


“of money, money, money, from 


morning to night! But we sit 
in our big houses, while others 
earn it for us on the seas. And 
I am sure it is no worse to 
smuggle than to sell slaves. 
Why, my own little fortune 
comes from the slave trade, 
and when I have heard tales 
of the Middle Passage I have 
felt a murderess, I have in- 
deed ! ” 

The bookseller was much 
interested. “Odds dodds! 
D’ye tell me sae?” said he. 
“Tis no @ year syne I haird 
yon laddie Wilberforrce speech- 
ify in the toon o’ Kingston- 
upon-Hull aboot the ineequity 
o’ the traffic. Battening on 
the bluid o’ oor brithers, he 
ca’d it. He used some dooms 
harrd words for sic as ye, 
leddy——-_ But hoots! the 
mon was juist a blether, I’m 
thinking,” Mr Flagg added 
hastily, and changed the sub- 
ject. ‘Gif it’s tediwm vitae 
afflicts ye, Ill gar ye'll hae 
your fill o’ roaming the noo, 
pitting tae sea in a loogger in 
mid-November——”’ 

“‘T am not sailing,” she said 
with a little shrug. 

“Aha!” He peered up at 
her curiously. ‘‘ Weel”’—in a 
consolatory tone—‘‘nae doot 
yell hae your gudemon back 
wi’ \ye afure lang. An’ we a’ 
hae oor oops an’ doons. Rabbie 
Burns, puir laddie, had a vairse 
aboot yon. He aye dinged the 
nail on the heid, did Rabbie, 
though mebbe the nails were a’ 
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o’ the kenspeckle sorrt, sic as 
ye canna miss. But troth it 
is, leddy, we're a’ pipes for 
Fortune’s finger, an’ the best o’ 
us canna ‘scape the aspic’s 
tongue o’ caloomny an’ slaunder. 
Yon’s no Rabbie, but it’s richt. 
Dinna I ken it?” He shook 
his head sadly, and then his 
monkey face puckered up, his 
blue eyes twinkled, and he fell 
into a fit of chuckling. “ But 
I get my own back, by cripes, 
I do!” said he, with one of 
his sudden lapses into the 
English, which never failed to 
surprise and divert Dorothy 
Wanless. “‘ By token, Mr Gart- 
ley,” he cried gleefully, “‘ you'll 
not have heard, maybe, of my 
bout with the Recorder? It 
was more than a year back, 
while you were at the war. 
Mr Recorder was fresh then 
to his job, and knew less of 
Scots law and our customs than 
the tails of his wig. Well, 
there was a lad up before him 
for bigamy, one I’d tied up 
myself at the Toll not a twelve- 
month before, and down I had 
to trot to Morpeth to give testi- 
mony. When he’d heard me 
out, and the other witnesses, 
the old cadi pished and 
p’shawed and pulled a rare 
hanging face. ‘Such a mar- 
riage I never thought to hear 
of being set up in a court of 
justice,’ says he, giving me a 
black look. ‘The parties to 
it drunk ’—and they were a 
bit foxed, Ill allow,—‘ the 
parties drunk,’ says he, ‘and 
walking at midnight several 
miles into the country, and 
the ceremony,’ he says, like 
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thunder, ‘the ceremony, if it 
can be so called, positively 
performed on the open high. 
way by a bagman!’ And he 
told the jury to acquit the 
lad, by goles! But I had a 
word to say to that. I puta 
crimp in him! I knew a thing 
or two about the old crab, for 
all he was a new-comer. His 
own lady was not in her graye 
two months, but he was angle- 
dangling then after a rich 
widow out Corbridge way, the 
same he’s wedded since; and 
he was noted for a rare old 
skinflint, who’d buried his first 
like a pauper. So up I hops, 
and, ‘ Well, your worship,’ says 
I, ‘ to show there’s no ill-feeling,’ 
I says, ‘when your own tum 
comes again, I'll tie up you 
and your lady, drunk or sober, 
for sixpence!’ By Gemini! 
you never heard such a catter- 
batter! The whole court-room 
stamping and laughing fit to 
split, and the ushers calling 
order, and the tipstaffs ru- 
ning, and his worship gobbling 
like a cailzie-cock and banging 
on his table and bawling out, 
‘Remove that man! Silene 
in the court!’” The narrator 
chuckled and puckered agail 
over the happy memory; but 
it seemed his injury yet rankled, 
for presently he exploded 
wrathfully, ‘Darn the old 
parten-face ! To hear his carry- 
ons, we might be a pack of 
heathen Frenchies, with theit 
Goddess of Reason and all 
their unholy cantrips! Five 
hundred and two couple 
I’ve hitched together at this 
Toll, and threescore more #% 
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Coldstream, and the thing 
done as tight and proper as 
ever it was at the old kirk 
here, or in Morpeth High Church 
itself!” 

They left him shortly after, 
and went down the hill in the 
teeth of the wind to the four 
cottages which made up the 
whole of the hamlet of Lam- 
berton Toll. A coach for the 
north was rolling away up 
the turnpike, its swingle-chains 
jingling, the guard blowing his 
horn, and the few outsides, 
wrapped to their ears, waving 
farewell to a considerable group 
of men and women assembled 
before the Toll House. So 
great a company of idlers, 
indeed, seemed out of all pro- 
portion to four cottages, and 
Dorothy wondered what they 
could be doing there. 

“Ah!” Gartley said drily. 
“You are now witnessing our 
fiscal system at work in all 
its simple beauty! It can be 
expounded in a syllogism. Men 
like cheap whisky; whisky is 
cheap at the Toll House, which 
stands in Scotland and is 
licensed; therefore the idle 
citizens of Berwick walk out 
here for their morning and 
evening dram.” 

Of these economists about 
the Toll most knew the master 
of March House, and saluted 
him as the pair passed by, and 
all of the company eyed the 
strange lady with the frank 
curiosity of their kind. One 
fellow, indeed, came forward, 
pulling at his cap, to ask if 
Mr Gartley was running his 
mare Daisy in the Lamberton 
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Races—a meeting held on the 
high moor in the early spring, 
and famous all along the Border. 
A topic so universally engross- 
ing brought up half a dozen 
more, with questions and 
rumours of this horse and that. 
And then it was that above 


this brief exchange of talk 


there rose in song, from the 
Toll House door, a strident 
penetrating voice—a _ voice 
whose accents made the girl 
start and blanch and grasp 
instinctively at her companion’s 
sleeve. 


‘« Next, chrushing all before him, 
A kingly wooer came— 

The royal banner o’er him 
Blushed chrimson dape for shame,— 

He showed the pope’s commission, 
Nor dhramed to be rayfused ; 

She pitied his condition, 
But bigged to shtand excused. 

In short, the fact is known, bhoys, 
She chased him from the hill, 

For the Maiden on the throne, bhoys, 
Would be a maiden still !” 


“Tis what they sang of 
Derry in the ould days,” the 
voice continued loudly; “ an’ 
begob, bhoys, *twas the same 
way we was afther chasing the 
Frinchmen—Gineral Cornwallis 
an’ meself an’ a rigiment or 
two. At Carrick-on-Shannon 
it was, where we tuk a thou- 
sand av thim, an’ the little 
Frinch gineral an’ all; an’ a 
quare little fella he was, wid 
the long black whiskers on 
him the way ye’d think they’d 
float him like wings ! ” 

The group about Gartley 
had fallen silent, their ears 
over their shoulders to listen 
to the song. And after some 
subdued remarks in the Doric 
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of the Toll-keeper, the other 
was heard exclaiming— 

“D’ye say so? Thin he’s 
the bhoy for me! Bedad! 
sorra a lepping race I’ve seen 
since I lift the ould sod! ” 

The speaker came thrusting 
forward through the group— 
@ small man wearing a very long 
coat, green with age, that fell 
to his heels. His low-crowned 
hat of beaver was yet more 
ancient. In size he was the 
double of Mr Flagg; but there 
the resemblance ended; _ this 
little stranger was still young, 
although with legs bowed from 
a life on horseback, and his 
face might have served for a 
model for the conventional 
Irishmen who figured in the 
brutal caricatures of the time. 
Dorothy Wanless, shrinking be- 
fore him, thought she had never 
seen @ visage where cunning 
and ferocity were more repul- 
sively blended—the brow low 
and receding, the little hot red 
eyes like a ferret’s, the pug 
nose all nostrils, the wide mouth 
stretched wider in a grin that 
showed a few stumps of black- 
ened teeth, the lower jaw grossly 
underhung, and all these re- 
pellent features slanting back- 
ward from a blue unshaven 
jowl as broad and pugnacious 
as a bull-dog’s. The man’s 
hair hung in lank black wisps 
from under his crumpled and 
greasy hat-brim, and in a cor- 
ner of his mouth, to complete 
his travesty of his race, he 
gripped the inverted bowl of a 
clay pipe. This he had the 
politeness to remove as, with 
@ mingling of impudence and 
servility, he addressed himself 
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to Gartley. But, in that mo. 
ment, his ferret’s eyes fell op 
the girl’s face, and shone with 
a wicked gleam of recognition 
and triumph. 

“Tf the gintleman’s afther 
nading a bhoy for his mare,” 
said he, grinning from one to 
the other of them, “ an’ wan 
that knows a thrick or two, 
it’s Jamesy O’Beirne’s the very 
fella for him. Sure, your hon- 
our, it’s asthride I was before 
I was brayched, an’ sorra a 
mating from Derry to Cork 
but I’ve rode in the same, 
But times are throubled, your 
honour, with battle an’ murther 
an’ black thrayson rampayging 
in the land, bad cess to the 
conthrivers av thim !—an’ the 
horses tuk for the army, an’ 
the very foxes lepping wild 
the way you'd say they was 
wolves, bedad! ‘My Joy!’ 
siz I to meself, ‘ ye’ve divil a 
sup to ate, nor a dhram to 
moisthen your gob, Jamesy; 
it’s toime ye lifted your brogues 
out of the ould counthry, an’ 
thried your luck over the 
wather. Sure, an English gintle- 
man that kapes his horses will 
be plased to mate ye!’ An 
it’s not yourself, your honour, 
that’s lost an arm in the war 
—an’ a grief it is to see it!— 
it’s not yourself, sorr, nor your 
lady, will be houlding back 
your hand from Jamesy 
O’Beirne, that’s shouldhered 
his firelock in the Fencibles 
along wid Gineral Cornwallis, 
an’ wid Gineral Lake before 
him, begob ! ” 

While the impudent fellow 
straddled there, his eyes were 
ever flickering back from Gart- 








/ Mo- ley’s face to that of the girl, 
ll on and the corners of his ugly 
With mouth twisted in a leer as he 
ition named her. The young man 


could feel her fingers tighten 
on his sleeve, and now she 
pulled at it to draw him 


onward. 
“JT fear I must disappoint 


two, you, Mr O’Beirne,” he said in 
very his curtest voice; “I am in no 
100- need of a jockey.” 


“God bliss your honour!” 
the rascal called after him, 
unabashed, as the pair walked 


me. -away from the interested group 
our of listeners. ‘“‘ But ye'll not 
her forgit Jamesy. Can’t I see it 
ing in the koind eye of ye ?—an’ 
ihe in the swate lady’s, too, bliss 
| her heart! An’ now, bhoys!” 
’ they heard him cry ; “a dhram 
ld an’ a song more before I lave 
a8 ye! “Tis a ribel wan I’m 
P afther giving ye now, an’ a 
a foine catchy chune it is, though 
bo thraysonable; an’ the name 
§) they give it’s ‘The Poor Ould 
. Woman ’ ”— 

1 

e ‘Oh! the Frinch are on the say, 

oi Says the Shan Van Vocht; 

i The Frinch are on the say, 


Says the Shan Van Vocht ; 
Oh! the Frinch are in the bay, 
They’ll be here widout delay, 

An’ the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht !” 


“Now, bhoys, the chorus! All 
togither— 


“Oh! the Frinch are in the bay, 






They'll be here be break of day”— magistrate!” 


Iv. 
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“Do you know him ? ” Gart- 
ley asked as they drew out of 
hearing. 

“No!” she said with a 
shudder. ‘‘ But he knows me. 
Did you see how he eyed me ? 
Oh, the odious little monster ! 
But my husband was right. 
He feared they were at his 
very heels when he left Dublin, 
and might watch my home, 
knowing he would come there. 
I could never spy one of them ; 
but it was just such a man 
Bryan bade me look for—a 
small ugly creature, with bowed 
legs. Keogh, he calls him, and 
lives in terror of him, though 
what it is all about he'll never 
say. But every word that 
wretch told you was a lie, Mr 
Gartley, and not only his name ! 
He never served with Lord 
Cornwallis or General Lake! 
He’s a rebel!” 

“Is that so?” Gartley said 
thoughtfully. They were now 
at the main gates of March 
House, which opened on to 
the turnpike; and he looked 
back to the little crowd about 
the Toll, whence faintly still 
that strident voice could be 
heard raised in the rebel song. 
“Well, trouble no more about 
him, Mrs Wanless. O’Beirne 
or Keogh, we'll have the gentle- 
man in jail, or hunted from the 
country, before the day’s much 
older. It’s an error in tactics 
to sing seditious ballads to a 


But Mr Keogh, to give him his own, did not linger to be 
the name which proved to be hunted. He had already been 
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pushing discreet inquiries at 
the Toll; and renewing these, 
no doubt exultantly, after his 
lucky meeting with the girl, 
it must have been with rage 
and dismay that he discovered 
her escort to be a Justice of 
the Peace. The devil was in 
it; for if the fugitives had 
selected their protector, they 
could have done no better. It 
was a time when even country 
magistrates still wielded new 
and drastic powers, and when 
a whole catalogue of fierce, 
repressive measures against 
Jacobins and radicals was still 
in force. The late mutinies 
in the fleet, and the yet more 
recent rising in Southern Ire- 
land and the landing there of 
Humbert’s Frenchmen, had re- 
vived from Cornwall to Caith- 
ness that earlier public temper 
in which a Scottish Justice, 
speaking from the dread eleva- 
tion of the Bench, could de- 
plore the abolition of the rack 
and boot; and persons merely 
suspected of sedition were in 
danger of the shortest of shrifts. 
Other causes aside, the ill- 
favoured and vagabond Irish- 
man, with no plausible busi- 
ness on the Border, did wisely 
when he beat a prompt retreat 
from the neighbourhood of 
March House. 

He was last seen from Lam- 
berton straddling northward up 
the turnpike, within ten minutes 
of Gartley’s entering his own 
gate. Once out of sight, no 
doubt the fellow would vanish 
on the moor; to attempt to 
run him down would be a 
troublesome business, and one 
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in the young magistrate’s 
opinion, not worth the effort, 
The latter did not take the 
little jockey very seriously, 
Dorothy Wanless, however, was 
convinced by her husband’s 
terrors that the man was a4 
real menace; and Gartley, to 
ease her mind, organised a 
patrol of his grooms and hinds 
to be maintained round his 
policies during the night-time, 

That evening, in the warm 
library, where the long ranks 
of calf-backed volumes glowed 
duskily in the light of candles 
and a coal fire, while in the 
darkness without the wind 
swept soughing by, they held 
a council. Cecily Gartley sat 
with them, for the invalid, who 
was mending, was now asleep 
—stupefied, her brother sug- 
gested, by the frightful potions 
she had forced upon him. It 
was the first time that their 
guest had discussed at length 
the mystery of her husband's 
panic flight; and at the end 
it remained, in essentials, 
mystery still. Her reluctance 
to talk of it was plain and 
explicable, for it involved the 
admission of the humiliating 
failure of her married life. It 
was now a year since she had 
last seen Bryan Wanless; up 
wards of two since they had 
lived together; and _ nearly 
three since she had discovered, 
within a month of the wedding, 
that her affection for him was 
an illusion, and his own for 
herself far less than that which 
he cherished for her fortune 
and his own freedom. The 
story was of a type so common- 
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place that she touched upon it 
with a rueful air of apology. 
But it was bound up with this 
mystery, for while she had 
remained throughout in their 
house in Liverpool, which was 
her own, the unstable and rest- 
less Irishman had spent the 
years of separation, to the best 
of her knowledge, in his native 
country. There he owned not 
only a smajl property at Rath- 
mines, but (since he professed 
to be a Protestant) a commis- 
sion in the Volunteers and a 
sinecure post under the most 
corrupt of Governments. In 
Dublin, by his own account, 
he cut something of a figure, 
and had a host of friends who 
were one and all the best of 
good fellows. But of one thing 
he never had enough: money 
was the inevitable burden of 
his letters, and the object of 
his now infrequent sailings to 
the Mersey. There was always 
some usurer’s note to be met, 
or some pressing debt of honour 
to be paid. And with these 
demands, in reason, his wife 
complied; if she did not say 
80 in as many words, it seemed 
that this with her was a matter 
of conscience. Since she had 
long since ceased to feel one 
scrap of true affection for the 
man, in her cool and humorous 
way she accepted, as a duty or 
& penance, his own very charac- 
teristic view of their relations. 
She spoke of him, indeed, to 
Gartley’s amusement, with a 
comical air of detachment that 
Was quite ingenuous, rather as 
though he were some weak and 
wayward child for whom she 
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was responsible. And it was 
of a piece with this attitude 
that he should still turn to 
her, as the one reliable and 
fixed pole in his shiftless world 
when troubles overwhelmed 
him. 

All this, of course, her new 
friends gleaned more from sug- 
gestion than from direct state- 
ment. The girl—it appeared 
she was not yet twenty-three 
—skirted delicately round the 
distasteful subject, and ex- 
plained, with a proud little 
lift of her head, that she 
adverted to so private a matter 
as her husband’s pecuniary 
needs only because this also 
might have some bearing on 
the sequel. For when, less 
than a fortnight past, after a 
whole year’s absence, he came 
to her again unannounced and 
furtively by night, haggard, 
soaked, and starving, in a 
rough disguise, and already 
shaking with a chill caught in 
one of the morasses of the 
Dee, where he had lost his 
way after landing from an 
open boat—now, in this piti- 
able state, and for the first 
time in their wedded life, money 
was the one thing he did not 
need. His pockets were full 
of it; he piled Government 
Bonds and guineas on the table, 
and flung beside them a belt 
heavy with more gold. But 
the source of this wealth he 
refused with peevish obstinacy 
to disclose. Wild fears of em- 
bezzlement of public funds, or 
even of robbery with violence, 
flashed through Dorothy’s 
mind, to be repelled by the 
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conviction that his was not 
the sort of courage for such 
deeds. Yet, whatever he had 
done, the man was in terror 
for his life. He flinched at 
creaking boards, and jumped 
at shadows; talked only in 
whispers, and shied away from 
windows as from the plague. 
All she could drag from him 
was that the money was his 
own, and come by honestly, 
that he had made bitter 
enemies, that the house might 
soon be under watch, and that 
he must lie close hid until he 
could contrive a secret flight 
abroad. In the British Isles, 
he declared, he never would be 
safe again. 

And there, in her own house, 
for a week she kept him hidden. 
Her two servants were old and 
trustworthy ; and to give no 
cause for talk, she herself went 
abroad as usual, paid calls, 
attended drums and plays, and 
pursued the normal careless 
round with the self-possession 
of a born conspirator. At 
first, indeed, she confessed to 
some enjoyment in the rédle, 
and not least in its other and 
subterranean aspect. For in 
the meanwhile, under her hus- 
band’s direction, she got in 
touch with certain dubious in- 
dividuals who wore the mask 
in earnest and for a living. 
There was at that time a 
regular machinery, with its 
headquarters in her city, to 
deal with the steady flux and 
reflux of fugitives and plotters 
across the Irish Sea. It worked 
with the efficiency and almost 
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with the impunity of the public 
mails—but always, like the 
mails, for money down. The 
organisation was a business: 
its agents did not call them- 
selves patriots or rebels, or 
indeed anything at all; they 
were retiring persons with few 
illusions. And the backbone 
of their system was the smug- 
gling trade, with which most 
of them were connected. Sup- 
pose a gentleman in Ireland 
to fall under a cloud (as might 
happen to any one) and be 
desirous of flitting unobtrn- 
sively to Holland or the Ger- 
manies,—this was a matter 
easily arranged. He would be 
shipped over with other con- 
traband to some point between 
Wales and the Solway, for- 
warded as if he were illicit 
whisky from post to post along 
the desert Border Line, and 
finally re-embarked at one of 
a dozen little ports on the 
Northumbrian or Berwick coast, 
all the way paying his fare like 
any other gentleman travelling 
by coach or packet—although 
at rates greatly enhanced. 
Dorothy Wanless, presenting 
the fugitive’s credentials, made 
out in the style of Richard 
Kane, to a venerable chandler 
in Tithebarn Street, was aston- 
ished by the simplicity of the 
transaction. It was no more 
thrilling, she said, than buying 
a pair of gloves. Within the 
week all arrangements were 
completed; the route laid 
down, the necessary safeguards 
indicated, pass-words provided, 
and the village of Scaurhavel 
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named as the port where the 
lugger Gretel, of Hamburg, would 
shortly be putting in on her 
wilawful occasions. 

Up to this time no thought 
of even seeing her husband on 
his way had entered the girl’s 
mind. She had harboured him, 
and put his plans in train, and 
the discomforts of a secret 
flight were no part of her duty. 
Moreover, this affair, which at 
first had frightened her, and 
then had seemed romantic, be- 
gan now, upon reflection, to 
wear an ugly look. The stub- 
born reticence of Wanless, who 
trusted her and who by nature 
was garrulous and indiscreet, 
infected her with a strong sense 
of his infamy and terror. To 
all her questions he answered 
sullenly that he had already 
talked too much, and put his 
life in peril by it; he would 
confide in no human soul again 
—no, nor in a stone wall. Con- 
science and duty notwithstand- 
ing, Dorothy became anxious 
to see the end of an adventure 
which plainly had nothing of 
the heroic in it, but much of 
mystery and baseness. But 
now, towards the eleventh hour, 
an obstacle arose; the Irish- 
man’s fears, and the fever still 
consuming him, had together 
80 broken his spirit that it was 
& question whether of his own 
will he would ever accomplish 
his journey to Scaurhaven, or 
éven start on it. He was per- 
suaded he had been followed, 
that her house was now watched 
by his pursuers, and that his 
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quitting it would be the mo- 
ment of his murder; and the 
name of the man Keogh, whom 
he held in especial dread, was 
often on his lips, the one co- 
herent word out of the shadows 
they ever uttered. The girl, 
who could detect no watchers, 
laughed at them for melodrama, 
yet soon found herself succumb- 
ing to this atmosphere of haunt- 
ing. To have it prolonged 
would be intolerable; and at 
length, to put an end to it 
and rouse some manhood in 
her husband, she announced 
she would go with him. She 
it was who devised their stealthy 
exit from the house, in the 
darkest hour of a dark and 
windy night; she who through 
all the mishaps and trials and 
shifts of the arduous journey 
bore him forward by her in- 
domitable spirit. They reached 
the final stage, and the sea lay 
spread beneath them; and 
then, for one moment, that 
Spirit wavered. Her charge 
was almost uncontrollable from 
illness and exhaustion, and the 
very elements were in arms 
against her. The appearance 
—from a pig-sty—of Lowden 
Gartley, and the instant and 
luxurious hospitality of March 
House, took on in this crisis 
the air of miracles. But it 
was something of a shock to 
find materialising so swiftly 
amid these remote and friendly 
scenes the almost forgotten 
phantom of the city streets— 
the little figure of the bow- 
legged and dreaded Keogh. 
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A league to the northward 
of the Toll, as Mr Flagg had 
said, on the site of the old 
settlement of the Flemings, 
stood the hamlet and tavern 
of Flemington. Here the turn- 
pike struck away from the sea ; 
and here a lane led onward 
over the cliffs to Eyemouth 
and Coldingham and the beet- 
ling aeries of gulls and guille- 
mots that lifted far above the 
foam about the wreckage of 
Fastcastle and the obliterated 
cloisters of St Ebba. 

It was near dawn when a 
little cavalcade trotted down 
this byway in the moonlight. 
With Dorothy Wanless and 
her husband were Lowden Gart- 
ley and the Lamberton priest, 
the latter on a fat little grey 
absurdly named Bucephalus. 
A week had passed since the 
fugitives had found a refuge 
in March House; and this 
night, in the small hours, they 
had been roused from their 
beds by @ messenger from 
Scaurhaven, who had galloped 
from Flemington on one of 
Gartley’s horses which stood 
saddled there after dark against 
such a sudden call. (And more 
than this, as Dorothy observed, 
no magistrate could do.) The 
fellow brought news that the 
Iris had anchored in the Cove 
and was unloading her cargo. 
Bryan Wanless being now so 
far recovered as to be fit to 
ride a league, there was dress- 
ing and mounting in haste, 
for the lugger would wait for 


no one, and the less so because 
she had made her landfall 
several hours later than wag 
customary or wise. These craft 
commonly slipped in soon after 
dusk, and were at sea again 
long before daylight. A sudden 
shift of the weather, which 
must have caught the Iris 
midway in her crossing, ex- 
plained her delay. This change 
Mr Flagg, among others, had 
predicted two evenings before, 
when, surveying the now cloud- 
less but still windy sky, where 
the moon rode blazing in her 
first quarter, he had wagged 
his head knowingly at a superb 
corona which described its im- 
mense and luminous ring among 
the stars. ‘“‘Yon’s a braw 
broch aroon auld Cynthie,”’ said 
he with easy familiarity ; “ ye'll 
see anither sort o’ day the 
morn—a haar, I’m thinking, 
and mebbe a plump o’ rain.” 
And, indeed, by the time an- 


other sun had set the wind had: 


fallen and blew mildly from 
the south, the tormented sea 
subsided to a heaving swell, 
and a thin fog hung over it 
like a veil. It was not such 
austral breezes that favoured 
luggers; and the little man 
was not the first to express 
surprise that the Iris had ven- 
tured to complete her voyage. 
The party had found him wait- 
ing on his grey at the Toll, 
blowing on his fingers and 
squinting doubtfully at the 
moon, and he had joined them 
uninvited as a matter of course. 
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How the news reached him was 
a mystery, and the only ex- 
planation he offered for his 
presence was a casual word to 
Dorothy, whom he-had adopted 
firmly as his protégé: “Och 
aye! I’m due tae see your 
gude mon awa’ on his travels 
again.”” And then he added: 
“Yon lads are unco bold. The 
Iris it wud be! The ithers 
wud hae pit back when the 
wind droppit an’ ganged aboot. 
But no Jock Barton o’ the 
Iris; it’s him maun throost 
on, the galliard laddie, ill or 
weel! The mon’s escapit sae 
aften he thinks he bears a 
charrmed life, like auld Mac- 
beth, an’ spends his gude-luck 
lashie - galavie according, the 
fule! Ane o’ these days he'll 
rue it. But no to-nicht, we'll 
hope, leddy! There shud be 
a bit mirk when the sun’s oop 
tae help him, gif he bides sae 
lang. I ken the look o’ yon 
mune.” 

There was, as he said, a film 
over the brilliant disc, but in 
the bare country through which 
the turnpike ran, between the 
moorland and the sea, every- 
thing was clear-cut in black 
and silver and as bright as day. 
But the little lane from Flem- 
ington plunged the riders into 
&@ shadowy hollow where the 
moonlight played fantastic 
tricks. Ditches yawned like 
gulfs, trees cast their bewilder- 
ing arabesques over everything, 
and a rounded hillock ahead 
stood up as big as a mountain. 
And suddenly, in the dark 
bottom of the dip, where a 
little burn welled bubbling over 
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the road, there opened on the 
right hand a great narrow cleft 
in the earth, as black as Erebus 
and as fathomless. It was like 
looking down a coal shaft. 
Its sides climbed to the stars ; 
on one steep wall the moon 
played coldly, picking out 
stunted shrubs and scaurs of 
polished rock; the other was 
mere inky shadow; the little 
burn ran down between and 
vanished in impenetrable gloom. 
From the depths rose up the 
soft sough of waves upon a 
beach. 

At the mouth of this start- 
ling abyss Gartley pulled up 
and called out loudly, giving 
his name and business. Pres- 
ently from the darkness a 
voice answered: “ Coom awa’, 
sirr!” it said. ‘“‘They look 
for ye.” The invisible man 
was a sentinel, and the fear- 
some pit before them the sole 
entry to Conundrum Cove. 

One by one, the young man 
leading, they dropped down 
into its jaws by a path that 
wound beside the burn. Higher 
the walls rose about them, the 
faint stars receded, the shadows 
enveloped them. In that sepul- 
chral twilight what little could 
be seen of rocks and scrog 
took on shapes menacing and 
distorted ; their horses’ stum- 
blings, and the rattle of rolling 
stones, clanged like volleys in 
the stillness. And when Mr 
Flagg, classical as ever, in a 
loud whisper observed that 
the scene recalled to him 
Aineas descending through the 
grotto by Lake Avernus into 
the lower world, Dorothy could 
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not have been more startled 
by the voice of the Sibyl her- 
self; and Bryan Wanless, who 
was all nerves, jumped in his 
saddle and swore at the little 
man. Still the path fell into 
darkness ever deeper, and still 
there was no sight or sound 
of other human life. Only 
the sea rolled more loudly on 
the hidden shore, and a thin 
mist chilled them and added 
its film to the obscurity. And 
then they turned a corner, the 
ravine opened before them, 
and there the ocean lay gleam- 
ing darkly under the moon, 
the languid rollers a band of 
phosphorescence at their very 
feet. The path fell to a beach 
of rock and pebbles, and they 
rode along the margin of the 
tide in a little bay. But 
where the village was, and 
where the lugger, was more 
than Dorothy could tell. They 
seemed utterly alone there by 
the sea. Before them, closing 
the inlet, a buttress of black 
cliff towered up as tall as a 
cathedral. At its feet was a 
pointed crag, and for this they 
headed ; and she became aware 
of a dim rosy glow beyond, and 
heard the hum of voices. The 
path climbed again; the 
pointed crag became surpris- 
ingly a gable-end; and then, 
with the suddenness of the 
conjurer’s art, they turned the 
corner of an authentic cottage, 
and stepped at a stride from 
solitude into a scene of the 
liveliest activity. A crowded 
street stretched before them, 
lanterns waved, boats plied 
upon the water, and, a cable- 
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length out to sea, the dark 
hull of the Jris rocked gently 
on the swell. 

For a moment only their 
appearance~ stilled the near 
hubbub and confusion. Few 
mounted visitors except Pre- 
ventives were ever seen in 
Conundrum Cove, and it was 
seldom these officers ventured 
into such a den of wolves. 
But Gartley and his party had 
been awaited, and he and Mr 
Flagg were instantly recog- 
nised by those at hand. The 
young magistrate, who had 
shed his judicial functions at 
Lamberton Toll-gate, and who 
had known these rough and law- 
less people all his life, greeted 
this one and that like any good 
free-trader. There was a little 
chaff and laughter, the word 
was passed along the throng, 
and the feverish toil of portage 
and concealment was instantly 
renewed. Some kegs were 
trundled up and set on end 
beside the visitors, to serve 
for chairs, for there would be 
no boarding the lugger until 
the last load was set ashore; 
and they sat themselves down, 
like spectators at a play, to 
wait and watch. 

And such a play Dorothy 
Wanless had never thought to 
see, even in this land of con- 
tradictions. The village con- 
sisted in the main of one long 
contiguous row of cottages, 
low-pitched and solidly built 
against the very face of two 
hundred feet of beetling cliff, 
which, as Mr Flagg had told 
her, threatened to topple on 
their roofs. Across the road- 
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way was the pebble beach, 
where stood arrayed a strange 
diversity of structures made of 
driftwood or up-ended boats, 
caulked and tarred. A few 
nets hung drying there on 
poles, but a few only; for 
fishing was not here, like smug- 
gling, a business. The street 
ended in a knot of little 
houses, because it could reach 
no farther. A great black 
headland stood up as stiff as a 
wall across roadway and fore- 
shore, and thrust with its foot 
a piled mass of rocks into the 
sea, A tiny burn had worn for 
itself a crevice here in the 
angle, and at a pinch an active 
man might climb it, but for 
ordinary human passage there 
was one entrance only to Con- 
undrum from the landward side 
—the steep and intricate ravine 
by which the travellers had 
come. 

From one end to the other 
of the street was a third of a 
mile,-and from end -to end it 
was now thronged with men 
and women and children in 
ceaseless movement. The silver 
brilliance of the moon played 
on scores of black hurrying 
figures, laden and unladen, pass- 
ing and repassing in a purpose- 
ful and ordered procession. 
Amid these shifting shapes the 
glow from a few lanterns, and 
from the lighted windows, shone 
intermittently, making warm 
spots of colour. Everyone 
Was toiling furiously ; even the 
children, with shrieks of laugh- 
ter, rolled kegs across the road- 
way, or staggered, slipping and 
reeling over the pebbles, be- 
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neath packages and bales. The 
flat-bottomed cobles, sunk to 
their top strakes with cargo, 
grounded with a crunch amid 
the little breakers, or skimmed 
lightly back to where the big 
lugger lay heaving lazily, swing- 
ing her stumpy masts in short 
ares across the sky. A babel 
of voices rose and fell. It was 
a scene that might have served 
a painter for some exemplary 
depiction of virtuous industry, 
and, played out there in the 
moonlight, must have enthralled 
the least romantic stranger. 
And if Bryan Wanless, hunched 
on his keg in gloomy apathy, 
seemed to see nothing, the girl 
watched it all with shining 
eyes, and plied Gartley and Mr 
Flagg with eager questions. 
She could hardly bring herself 
to believe that it was all so 
very far from virtuous; that, 
indeed, it was felony wholesale, 
and that every man, woman, 
and child was toiling there 
under the threat of transporta- 
tion and the gallows. 

From Mr Flagg, who was 
never loth to play instructor, 
she learnt many other things 
about Conundrum while the 
four of them sat there on the 
fringe of the busy crowd. For 
example, how this small com- 
munity was split into three 
townships or factions, styled 
Ross, Cowdrait, and Parten 
Hall; how the tall headland 
to the south was named Ross 
Point ; how partens were small 
black crabs, and to call a man 
‘ parten-face’ was mortal in- 
sult; and how there were in 
the cove hiding-places innumer- 
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able—cellars cut in the rock 
beneath every cottage, so that 
the floors quaked and rang 
hollow, and even tunnels hewn 
out of the bowels of the cliff. 
Up the savage coast to the 
northward, where the waves 
could be seen curdling white 
about the foot of the dim 
pinnacle of the Gull Rock, 
there were immense caverns 
attainable only at low tide, 
in which contraband could be 
stored or fugitives lie hid for 
months. All this Mr Flagg 
told her, and much more; it 
was Lowden Gartley, the con- 
scientious magistrate, who re- 
marked in his dry way that she 
was in luck that night: seldom 
was such a cargo run as that 
the Iris was now discharging. 
By dawn there might be twenty 
thousand pounds’ worth of gin 
and brandy and tea under the 
cottage floors. 

“And you sit and laugh!” 
she cried, laughing herself. 
“Does no one do anything to 
stop it? Where are the Pre- 
ventives you talk of?” 

“‘ Chasing a few poor whisky 
smugglers ashore,’ said he. 
“What could all the Excise- 
men from the Forth to the Tyne 
do against this mob? A com- 
pany of foot would be the true 
preventive ; but to picket all 
the havens on this coast alone 
would find employment for a 
brigade. No, the cure lies 
there ’—he pointed over the 
moonlit waters. ‘‘ A few active 
cruisers would soon make an 
end of the traffic. But they 
are all prize-hunting, or block- 
ading Frenchmen, and the Mer- 
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maid cannot patrol half the 
North Sea.” 

“For a that,” Mr 
said, “she hasna dooms far 
tae coom the nicht for a bray 
catch. Gif she pits her neb 
in here, Jock Barton wull find 
himsel on a lee shure, the 
dandie !—an’ we'll see a bonny 
fecht, mebbe! The lad, ye 
ken,” he added to Dorothy, 
“* brags he’s kin tae auld Andra 
Barton, wha was the fourth 
Jamie’s Admiral, an’ cracks 
on till ye’d think him an’ his 
clanjamfrie on the Iris cud 
ding doon the hale British fleet 
wi’ their pop-goons ! ” 

All this while, and in fact 
since the party had left March 
House, Bryan Wanless had 
scarcely spoken. Illness cast 
down his mercurial nature into 
the depths, and he was still 
far from a hale man; but it 
was the knowledge that his 
enemy Keogh was at hand 
that crushed him utterly. The 
good tidings of the Iris, and 
the bustle of departure, had 
seemed to rouse him; but 
throughout the ride he was 
starting and peering, pressing 
close to the others in dark 
places, and muttering to him- 
self. No doubt the descent of 
the black ravine, where a thou- 
sand enemies might lie 
ambush, had been indeed a 
terrible as the path to Avernus. 
And now he half rose, and 
cried out in a sudden frenzy of 
impatience— 

“Will they never be done? 
Good God, sirs! If this fool 
Barton lets himself be trapped 
here, where am I then? ” 
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“ Ags safe a8 you were before, 
sir,’ Gartley answered. “ You 
have but to wait for another 

e. But I dare say the 
Mermaid, if she is at sea, is a 
hundred miles away.” 

He might have added, had 
he not known it would be waste 
of words, that since the Irish- 
man had failed to evade his 
pursuer, he would be no less 
safe if he took his passage 
openly by the first ship sailing 
for the Continent from Leith 
or Berwick. For although 
Wanless still made a mystery 
of his flight, his host had by 
this time a shrewd notion of 
the case. Feverish mutterings 
about Keogh and the Geraldine, 
which Cecily Gartley, without 
understanding them, had over- 
heard, indicated the shameful 
source of the man’s sudden 
wealth and the just reason of 


his secrecy and his_ terrors ; 
and the invisibility of Keogh 
himself, who had vanished as 


if the earth had swallowed 
him, by confirming Dorothy’s 
denunciation upheld the same 
conclusion. Bryan Wanless, in 
short, was nothing more nor 
less than an informer. The 
race was bred numerously in 
Ireland; but it seemed from 
the invalid’s ravings that he 
was ho common spy, and stood 
in no common danger. The 
reiterated naming of the Geral- 
dine lifted him out of the 
undistinguished ruck. For the 
betrayal of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, by which the whole 
fabric of the late formidable 
insurrection was flung into ruin 
at the start, was held by tens 
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of thousands of embittered 
Celts, and by not a few of the 
dominant Saxons, to be a 
deed of peculiar infamy, like 
that of Judas. It was widely 
believed that the unhappy 
young man had been sold by 
a friend; and if that friend 
were Dorothy’s husband, and 
if by some boast or slip his 
perfidy were known, he spoke 
truth when he told her that 
in the whole British Isles there 
was no sure refuge for him. A 
measure of the implacable 
hatred he had roused was his 
hounding down within thirty 
hours at Lamberton, at the 
end of a trail which had led 
across fifty leagues of some of 
the wildest country in those 
islands. “My God!” he had 
cried, when at length the girl 
had told him of the meeting 
at the Toll. “‘ That’s the end 
of.the play! It’s a fated man 
I am! That bloodhound will 
never let me by him!” And 
from that day he relapsed into 
apathy and despair, convinced 
that his enemy was near at 
hand, and not alone. It was 
true enough that a dozen might 
lie hid on the moor above 
March House, and from there 
watch every movement of its 
inmates; and it seemed folly 
to hope that such a man, 
having followed so fast and so 
far, would abandon his last 
chance of vengeance without 
making a stroke for it. During 
the ride to Conundrum, there- 
fore, Gartley had been as alert 
as the terrified Wanless him- 
self. But still Keogh was to 
seek; and now, within an 
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hour, the unwelcome guest 
should be in safety on the sea. 

Looking at the man as he 
sat there, humped again on his 
keg, glancing furtively about 
him and shrinking from any 
who passed by, the other tried 
once more to picture the hand- 
some fellow, with his flashing 
smile and his Irish colouring 
of raven curling hair and bright 
blue eyes, who had swept the 
girl beside him out of her very 
level senses. Little of that 
charm survived ; instead, there 
was this shivering wreck, with 
hopelessness in every feature, 
aged and weakened, more by 
his renewed fears than by his 
illness, even since he had come 
to March House only a week 
before. He talked of himself 
as a man doomed, and was so 
deaf to reason that after one 
attempt to hint at a course 
more rational, Gartley let him 
have his way and end his flight 
as he had planned it, like a 
felon. For a felon, indeed, 
his host might have felt more 
pity and less contempt. But 
on every aspect of the case his 
mouth was closed out of con- 
sideration for his other guest, 
and perhaps from a growing 
interest in her which he did 
not yet acknowledge to himself, 
although his watchful sister 
could have prompted him. For 
whatever Dorothy Wanless 
might suspect, it was plain 
that such black treachery as 
he divined was beyond her 
comprehension. When, in her 
impersonal way, she alluded 
to her husband’s unknown 
troubles, she talked vaguely 


about politics. But, in fact, 
politics and wars and rebellions 
made but a dim and insub- 
stantial background to the shel- 
tered world in which she lived; 
and, intelligent as she was, of 
what such things meant, and 
of how they were carried on, 
she realised nothing at all, 
Lowden Gartley, at least, would 
not have had her otherwise, 
For all the rather cynical atti- 
tude which he affected, he could 
not dare a word that would 
reveal the depths of basenegs 
that yawned by her own hearth. 
But with Bryan Wanless in 
the house, and his affairs pre- 
dominant, to suppress the truth 
was not always easy; the 
young man lived perpetually 
on tenterhooks, and, harassed 
and perturbed beyond his wont, 
could only pray for a speedy 
deliverance from that rascal’s 
presence. 

His eye passed from the 
gloomy fugitive to the vivid 
contrast of the girl herself. 
Exalted, perhaps, by a sense 
of coming freedom, and of the 
reward, to which she was com- 
mitted, of a holiday with these 
new friends in this odd delight- 
ful land, she was laughing with 
Mr Flagg as though she no 
longer had a care in the world, 
and the time were high noon 
instead of five in the morning. 
It was true that after the bitter 
weather just gone by it seemed 
as mild as spring in this hidden 
cove, where even the soft south- 
ern breeze was scarcely felt. 
Here, from the water’s edge, 
the dawn was already manifest 
in the eastern sky. Above the 
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horizon a band of gold and 
opal was waxing in glory. 
Cocks were crowing stridently 
about the cottages of Conun- 
drum, and lean cats of ferocious 
aspect hunted for their break- 
fasts. Still, on the beach, the 
black throng jostled and hur- 
ried, and over the surface of 
the sea the shallow boats, like 
water-insects, still glided to 
and fro. There was less laugh- 
ter and calling now, and some- 
thing of strain in the glances 
continually cast seaward. The 
captain of the Iris was indeed 
trying his luck high when, with 
the night half run, he brought 
in such a freight as his lugger 
had not carried in her hold 
for many months. In half an 
hour it would be full day; and 
every soul in Conundrum saw, 
in the mind’s eye, the cutter 
Mermaid lying at her mooring 
off the Carr Rock in the Tweed, 
as she had lain, to all men’s 
knowledge, the evening past. 
But was she there now, or 
cruising south—or north ? 
Presently a woman from a 
near-by cottage brought out 
to the waiting party a flask 
of gin and a pannikin of black 
and scalding tea. Bryan Wan- 
less gulped the spirit greedily, 
and a trace of colour and 
animation returned to his sullen 
face. There was enough grey 
daylight now to put out the 
stars and dim the moon her- 
self. Lantern flames and golden 
windows paled, and new shapes 
and colours began to emerge 
from the waking world—red 
tiles, and red-brown rocks, and 
cobles painted green and blue. 


Grim unshaven faces, and slut- 
tish hanks of hair, and a 
universal costume of sea-boots 
and jerseys or coats of frieze, 
gave a sordid air to what had 
been @ romantic crowd of 
shadows. Far overhead, against 
the brightening sky, precipitous 
slopes of turf were seen to be 
suspended, like the gardens of 
Babylon, from the summit of 
the cliff. And all the coast 
to the northward was unrolling 
one by one its jagged reefs 
and lofty headlands in a per- 
spective dark and menacing as 
iron, with the great Gull Rock, 
a pyramid of stone capped by 
a crown of white like snow, 
standing up before among the 
surges of the ocean swell. 
Full day came suddenly in 
a dazzling burst of radiance. 
The sun leapt from the sea, 
full in the face of the cove, 
and, instantaneously, the cold 
hues and semi-shades were 
transmuted into brilliancy, the 
wavelets glittered, and the vast 
are of cliff flushed into red and 
bronze. And Dorothy Wanless, 
gazing about her enraptured, 
her lips still parted in a little 
ery of wonder, saw enacted on 
the far Gull Rock a miracle. 
For the white cap, as if it 
were in fact a crown of ethereal 
snow, with the first hot touch 
of the sun’s rays dissolved under 
her eyes: it flew upward in 
a million sparkling particles, 
which swirled and hovered in 
a cloud of white; the cloud 
circled over the sea and came 
heading for the cove; there 
was a whir of beating wings, 
a throb and clatter that grew 
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deafening, a volley of harsh 
cries; and down over her 
head upon village and shore 
swooped such a multitude of 
great gulls as she had never 
seen. They settled everywhere 
—on roofs and chimneys and 
kegs and rocks; they mingled 
with the hens and cats, and 
entered doors, and walked the 
crowded street, in the words 
of Mr Flagg, like Christians. 
It seemed to the girl the 
strangest thing to see these 
lovely snow- white creatures 
strutting unconcerned by hun- 
dreds amid all the turmoil of 
that lawless scene. 

The work seemed to be 
pushed more furiously than 
ever now, and the lugger, Mr 
Flagg opined, must be well- 
nigh empty. He pointed out 
to Dorothy, in his didactic 
way, how inconvenient a pro- 
cess in fact was the double 
transference of every keg and 
bale, from the ship to the boats 
and from the boats ashore, 
and how the continual bustle 
of portage across the beach 
gave a fallacious air of speed 
to what was a very tedious 
operation. As fast as the stuff 
was landed, it disappeared 
through cottage doors into 
hiding ; and he was proceeding 
to discourse upon its further 
career when he checked him- 
self and pointed out to sea. 

“Odds dodds!” he cried. 
“Did I no tell ye so? Look 
yon!” 

Following the sweep of his 
hand, the girl saw that a 
great change had come over 
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the distant view. A mist wag 
rising off the water, and already 
the horizon was lost in it, 
There was a haze even about 
the sun, still low in the sky, 
And these vapours spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. While 
she watched, a film seemed to 
cloud the whole surface of the 
ocean, as breath clouds a mirror; 
and within a few minutes the 
oily swell about the lugger was 
steaming, so that her hull was 
shrouded while her gently sway- 
ing masts were yet clear-cut 
against the blue. All down 
the crowded beach men paused 
to stare and point and call, 
and there was laughter and a 
sensible slackening of the ten- 
sion. For even a light fog 
was a good substitute for dark- 
ness, provided the wind did not 
fall away to nothing. But 
there was still a little breeze, 
and still, eddying before it, 
the mist rose and thickened, 
until soon it was above the 
lugger’s trucks, and the sun 
had faded to a dull ball of 
orange, and the smuggler lay 
rolling like a phantom in 4 
little field of smoking water 
walled in by greyness. 

Mr Flagg presently ventured 
another prognostic. ‘‘ It wull 
no bide lang,”’ said he. ‘‘ When 
auld Apollo warrums up it wull 
flee awa’ like the weecked; 
but the Jris, an’ your gude 
mon aboard her, shud be awa’ 
tae by then.” 

‘“‘ Bedam, it’s time she was!” 
Wanless cried in a strained 
voice, breaking a long fit of 
silence and staring about him 
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wildly, as if he had come out 
ofacoma. ‘God! it’s aboard 
I should be now, and safe! 
It moithers me to have these 
black divils thronging round, 
and any one of thim it may be 
waiting to drive a knife in me 
back ! ” 

“Hauld your whisht!”’ Mr 
Flagg muttered, with an un- 
easy glance at a hulking fellow 
at that moment passing by. 
“Tt’s a batt on the heid ye’ll 
get if they hear ye! ” 

He had hardly spoken when 
from end to end of the cove 
there fell a complete and start- 
ling silence. Every soul ceased 
work and stood rigid; heads 
turned and lifted, they stared 
like one up at the tall headland 
which towered over the street- 
end and closed the view to the 
southward. Gartley and his 
party, staring and wondering 
also, saw far above them on 
the height, on its very summit, 
a tiny figure in the mist—a 
figure that waved little arms 
and shouted in a voice that, in 
the sudden silence, came down 
to them as a thin pipe. It was 
doubtful if any man below 
could hear one word; but it 
was plain that this pygmy’s 
appearance and gestures be- 
tokened trouble. Even the 
gulls seemed aware that some- 
thing was amiss, and turned, 
too, to look and point their 
ted beaks skyward. And then 
the spell was loosed, and such 
@ din broke forth as might 
have been heard in Berwick ; 
frantic question and answer, 
and much profanity, ran up 
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and down the excited throng ; 
every one was running and 
calling, and the shrill cries of 
the women rose above it all. 

“What is it? What has 
happened?” Dorothy cried. 
Gartley was on his feet, and 
Mr Flagg also; but it was the 
Irishman who spoke in a 
strangled shriek— 

“* Look at the lugger ! Mother 
of God! she’s hoisting sail! ” 

And he began to run like a 
madman down the beach to- 
wards the nearest grounded 
coble. The others scarcely 
thought of him; their atten- 
tion was diverted now, with 
that of the frenzied, jabbering 
mob, to the distant Iris. A 
great black lug-sail was rising 
in jerks up her foremast, dim 
figures were running on her 
deck, hauling at the tackle and 
stooping in the bow, and under 
her fore-foot rose a little foun- 
tain as her cable was cut and 
went flying with a slap into 
the swell. Two boats were 
racing from her as if the Kraken 
were behind them. 

These events seemed to hap- 
pen in a flash, outstripping 
thought; and before Gartley 
had put into words his own 
instant premonition, this also 
was verified before all their 
eyes. Round the projection 
of Ross Point there came glid- 
ing in the mist the silhouette 
of another phantom ship—first 
the long triangle of a jib, and 
then a great grey mainsail, 
crowning a low hull that dipped 
and rose delicately to the _— 
of the open sea. 
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Gartley turned to the girl 
with a shrug and a wry smile. 

“We are not in such luck 
after all,” said he. ‘“ Here is 
the Mermaid.” 

And as a yellow flash winked 
from the cutter’s side, some- 
thing like a flying fish came 
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skimming over the water, leay- 
ing @ trail of splashes and 
plunging in a jet of white under 
the cutwater of the Iris; and 
the boom of a gun rang shatter- 
ingly round the cliffs and sent 
the gulls flying upward in a 
whirring cloud. 


VI. 


The throng in the cove had 
stood for a moment stunned 
by this apparition. But while 
the echoes of the gun-shot 
rolled away there rose in answer 
such a bellow of rage as made 
Dorothy shrink and clutch at 
Gartley’s arm. She had never 
before heard the voice of an 
angry mob, and the sound was 
terrifying. In the first burst 
of passion men ran to their 
houses for weapons; others 
crowded clamouring about the 
cobles as if they would put 
out forthwith to aid their com- 
rades in the lugger. Louder 
than all were the termagant 
shrieks and imprecations of 
the women. It was an ugly 
scene, and revealed how thin 
was the crust of romance and 
humour cast over a desperate 
trade. But when it came to 
action, no one took the lead ; 
no keel left the shore, and the 
cobles afloat were hastening 
in, one and all, to safety. The 
cutter, now scarcely moving, 
was to seaward and windward 
of the smuggler, and perhaps 
half a mile from the shore; 
and there were ample boats 
and men, and pikes and pistols, 
in Conundrum, for an attempt 





to carry her. The breeze was 
so light under the cliffs that 
it was a question whether she 
had the heels of the flotilla. 
On the other hand, she carried 
three 6-pounders on a broad- 
side. What was more, she 
was a King’s ship. Riding 
officers ashore were looked on 
as neither fish nor flesh, and 
fair game for any fellow of 
spirit; but he was a rare 
free-trader who would tackle 
the Navy. 

Such an one, however, by 
his own account, was Jock 
Barton of the Iris; and his 
enraged associates, adopting for 
themselves the better part of 
valour, looked to him with 
confidence to prove his words. 
Their yells of encouragement 
rang over the bay. Both the 
big sails of the lugger were 
now set, her helm was over, 
and she was coming about 
very slowly in the baffling airs 
as if to pass under the 
Mermaid’s quarter. She towed 
astern a pair of dinghies—her 
own and one of the shore boats, 
whose crew, from choice oF 
compulsion, remained on board. 
In the cove the crowd was now 
incoherent with excitement and 
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hope. Slowly the two dim 
graceful shapes drew together, 
bowing on the swell, gliding 
almost. imperceptibly like 
shadows through the mist. And 
then, as the smuggler’s bow 
came round, from the cutter’s 
side three orange flashes 
stabbed, three reports rang 
like one, and a cloud of smoke 
hung on the water; those on 
the beach could see the dark 
splinters fly aboard the Iris, 
and hear, even amid the clatiter- 
ing echoes of the salvo, the 
cries of her people ; and, with- 
out more ado, down, as falls 
@ curtain upon a play, came 
both her lug-sails at a run. 
The descendant of Sir Andrew 
Barton had quickly had his 
fill of fighting. Figures tumbled 
over the lugger’s stern into 
the dinghies, and some into 
the sea; and the mob ashore, 
after an instant of stupefaction, 
burst into groans and execra- 
tions. 

In the meantime, Dorothy 
Wanless and her two guardians 
remained standing, during this 
brief fray, in the village street. 
No one was near them. The 
whole populace of Conundrum 
was lining the water’s edge, 
and somewhere in the furious 
throng was Bryan Wanless. 
The horses were at hand, and 
Mr Flagg, at a nod from 
Gartley, was now tightening 
their girths. 

“We are best out of this,”’ 
the young man said. ‘‘ Mount, 
Mrs Wanless, and get away. I 
‘will find your husband.” 

And he ran through the line 
of huts and nets, and along the 
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foreshore, to where he had last 
seen the Irishman. He was in 
some hazard, for the temper 
of these folk was worse than 
ugly. Dark menacing faces 
were turned to his as he 
pushed among them, and threats 
and angry taunts and questions 
followed him. But his cool 
air, and his known neutrality 
beyond the bounds of his own 
sway and country, carried him 
through. And Bryan Wanless 
was soon discovered, standing 
by the water in a daze, mutter- 
ing, fumbling with his hands, 
heedless now of the cursing 
jostling throng around him, 
and of the tide that washed 
about his feet. Without demur, 
he let the other take his arm 
and lead him back across the 
empty beach. He swayed and 
stumbled like a man in a 
stupor, and it was plain that 
what with his weakness and 
his fears this last disaster had 
for the time dashed the wits 
out of him. 

Away in the bay the cutter 
was lowering a boat, and the 
crew of the Iris were rowing 
or swimming for their lives to 
the shore, where a long dark 
line of humanity stood ankle- 
deep in water and jeered and 
cursed at them. At the end 
of the deserted village street 
Dorothy and Mr Flagg sat 
their horses, for the girl had 
refused to start until the others 
rejoined them. She waved a 
gauntleted hand to the pair as 
they emerged from the crowd. 
They were on the roadway, 
within hail, when Gartley saw 
her lean forward and heard, 
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above the prevailing hubbub, 
her cry of warning—heard, in 
the same instant, the rapid 
crunch of footsteps on the 
stones behind him. With a 
sudden sense of danger he 
wheeled about, instinctively 
screening the scarcely conscious 
man at his side. 

But he was not so quick as 
the crouching, speeding form 
that was already at his heels, 
and that thrust him off with 
the jab of an elbow as it leaped 
like a tiger at the back of 
Bryan Wanless. Gartley had 
a glimpse of a hideous face, 
agrin with hatred and triumph, 
of a great blue jowl thrust out 
and of little red eyes that 
glared. He heard a voice cry 
piercingly, ‘‘ Crom a boo!” and 
saw an arm and a knife flash 
upward. It had fallen before 
he could recover himself. 
“That for the Geraldine! ” 
Keogh screamed. ‘“ An’ for 
the bhoys ye’ve murthered, 
that, an’ that!” The knife 
sunk again between the shoul- 
ders of the informer; and then 
Gartley had flung himself upon 
the assassin. But with his 
one arm he had no hope of 
holding a creature with muscles 
like steel and the litheness of a 
cat. Even as the corpse of 
Wanless, who had uttered not 
@ cry, was falling to the ground, 
his murderer had broken loose, 
and was scudding with extra- 
ordinary speed down the long 
row of cottages, where only a 
few babies were left crawling 
about the thresholds. These 
stared at him with wide eyes, 
and the hens fled squawking 
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before his flying feet. Gartley, 
who carried no weapon, never- 
theless was after him at once, 
furious at having been taken 
off his guard. As he ran he 
called for aid to the nearest of 
the men on the beach below. 
But the few who had turned 
their heads, or were aware of 
what had happened, made no 
movement. This squabble was 
not their affair, and they had 
trouble and excitement enough 
on their hands. The boats 
from the Iris were pulling in, 
the lugger herself was swarm- 
ing with the cutter’s people, 
and the more timorous ashore 
were already thinking of their 
skins and slipping away to- 
wards the ravine. 

Aid was coming to Gartley, 
however, with a great clatter 
of hooves, in the person of 
Mr Flagg on Bucephalus, like 
another Alexander, a pistol in 
his hand. He almost rode the 
young man down, and was 
upon the fugitive while the 
latter, for one fatal second, 
hesitated between taking to 
the pebbles or diving through 
the nearest doorway. There 
was @ slip and a stumble; a 
wild scurry of rearing, stamping 


horse and dodging man, bent. 


double under the flying iron- 
shod feet; sparks crackled 
from the stones, the pistol 
banged in vain, and then Keogh 
was down, writhing and scream- 
ing with a broken spine. 

“ Wirrasthrue !—the pain of 
it!” he cried, as Gartley ran 
up and the Lamberton priest 
strove to get his frenzied grey 
under control. But the stricken 
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ereature’s agony was brief; 
already the numbness of death 
was gripping him. His rolling 
eyes met Gartley’s without re- 
cognition when the latter lifted 
him. But when they flickered 
past to where the distant body 
of his victim lay in the road- 
way, with Dorothy kneeling 
beside it, a last spark of the 
old red fire gleamed forth. 
“ Bole yudh, Eirin!” he mut- 
tered. “‘ Hirin go brah!” And 
then he was gone the way of 
the informer. 


Mr Flagg, perhaps, had the 
last word. He stood there 
presently, patting the neck of 
his trembling horse, and turned 
his blue eyes and wrinkled 
monkey’s face from one dead 
man to the other. And then— 
for there was not much of this 
affair he had not ravelled out 
or guessed at since the day, a 
week before, when he first 
met the travellers on the moor 
—he gave Lowden Gartley one 
of his shrewd twinkling looks. 
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“‘Tt’s an ill sight, I’ll allow,” 
said he. “ And it will make 
me grue at nights to mind how 
I and Bucephalus trampled this 
poor devil down; but if you 
look at it in the spirit of 
philosophy, Mr Gartley, the 
pair of them are a good rid- 
dance, by cripes! And yon 
rare young lady, for one, is a 
gainer. But here come some 
of our bold buccaneers,” he 
added briskly, as a few of 
the crowd, attracted at last 
from the drama on the sea to 
this enacted at their very doors, 
came lurching up the beach. 
“ This will be no place to dally 
in. Do you see to Mrs Dorothy, 
sir, and get her away by any 
means, and leave the cracking 
and the corpses to me. I'll 
have it all seen to as decent 
as a wedding.” And he added 
with a grin, “I’m in ma ain 
bonny coontry by adaption, 
an’ I’m a priest, an’ a braw 
leear forbye. An’ after aye 
mairying, marrying, a corp or 
twa cooms as a divairsion ! ” 
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GIACOMO BONI, EXCAVATOR, AND SOME MEMORIES. 


BY PROFESSOR O. L. RICHMOND. 


Onoranze a Giacomo Boni. 
When I read this printed on 
the envelope from Milan, my 
conscience smote me. Had I 
not promised to write down 
long ago my own memories of 
Boni? But later I had thought 
my contribution too slight for 
the notice of others; and now 
came a renewed challenge. Per- 
haps, after all, I could touch in 
a detail or two of the composite 
picture which his friends would 
fain fix for posterity. 

If I wish to picture Boni to 
myself nowadays, I see him 
oftenest sitting beside me under 
@ pomegranate tree on the 
Palatine in the clear evening 
light of September; we are 
discussing two ripe pomegra- 
nates plucked as we sat down, 
their neat compartments, their 
enchanting and imperial colour. 
They are the only pomegra- 
nates in my life, as that day 
was the fullest and strangest 
I have ever spent. But that 
was the September of 1917— 
and I must throw my cast 
up-stream. 

Our first talk that I can 
remember was between the 
then newly discovered sepulere- 
tum above the Forum and the 
little museum in which some 
wooden coffins were then lying, 
coffins of children buried with 
armlets of Baltic amber. It 
was in 1907 or 1908, and the 
Black Stone had not very long 


been laid bare in the Comitinm 
below. These were the days of 
Boni’s greatest glory; for the 
previous excavators had de- 
clared that their work in the 
Forum was complete and had 
published their books—when, 
lo! an age, and another age, 
behind Republican Rome was 
dramatically disinterred. The 
popular glory is reflected in 
Anatole France’s ‘ Sur la Pierre 
Blanche’; but alas, we were 
to learn that Boni would never 
be his own vulgarisateur, or 
even publish for the learned a 
tithe of what they thirsted to 
be told in black and white. The 
Forum, as later the Palatine, 
was in the excavator’s brain, 
and only his friends could 
learn from him, and only they 
by patient questioning and 
sometimes devious inference. 
However, there was a clear- 
cut lesson in the ancient sepul- 
cretum of a race who buried 
and a race who burned their 
dead, and this first talk con- 
cerned Ridgeway’s then fe 
cently published challenge, 
‘Who Were the Romans?’ 
As a friend of Ridgeway and 
of bold induction I was wel- 
comed, and my youth and 
obscurity did not bar me from 
the great man’s kindly en 
couragement. Those were the 
days when the young Baron 
Blane was working with him, 
a most cheerful collaborator. 
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And, though it has nothing to 
do with Boni, I cannot but 
recall a cheerful memory of 
Blanc. For some reason I was 
walking with him over the 
Capitol by moonlight, and, as 
Marcus Aurelius, his gilding 
paled to silver, hove in sight, 
Blanc stopped and said: “When 
I pass this way at night I 
always think of Mommsen.” 
Not apparently of Mommsen as 
I had conceived him. As a lad 
Blanc had been deputed by his 
father to see Mommsen home 
from a conviviality, and had 
been greatly astonished when 
that worthy attempted to climb 
the emperor’s horse, saying, 
“Marcus Aurelius, I could hug 
you.” 

I cannot think of the dreamer 
Boni in a convivial setting, 
though he could be a most 
charming guest. His way of 
life was most simple, his fav- 
ourite entertainment early 
breakfast in the Villino Farnese, 
that ideal little home in the 
heart of his archzological 
domain. Most of one’s recol- 
lections are centred here. I 
breakfasted with him on a 
morning in October 1912, before 
a lecture I was to give at 
the International Archeological 
Congress of that year. I had 
in my pocket casts of two 
coins of Augustus, on which, as 
I believe, are represented the 
monuments he set up for 
Actium and for the victory 
over Sextus Pompey, in front 
of his official residence on the 
Palatine. I was proposing to 
identify exactly the site of 
these monuments by a com- 
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parison with the coins of cer- 
tain concrete foundations of 
Augustan date. When I ex- 
plained the idea, Boni jumped 
up from the table and almost 
ran before me to the place in 
the greatest excitement. This 
particular lecture was given in 
his own lecture-room in Sa 
Francesca Romana, and he did 
me the honour to sit it out 
and at the close to make a 
short speech inviting me to 
come and work with him. On 
that same evening he came up 
to me at a reception given in 
the German School; Salinas 
was talking to me, the doyen 
of the Italian archeologists of 
the day. “Caro,” he said, “ tu 
hai Vanima,” and passed on. 
So that I-was Boni’s friend ; 
and for my Roman studies 
thereafter that brief sentence 
was the most stirring encour- 
agement I ever received. My 
intention in recording these 
trivial actions of a great man 
in his relations to a mere youth 
of another nation is to show 
that Boni was of quick and 
generous instincts, hospitable to 
the ideas of others, even in the 
sphere where he was the un- 
rivalled specialist. If others 
found difficulty in eliciting his 
permessi or his help in re- 
searches undertaken within his 
sphere of influence, I cannot 
help thinking that it was partly 
their fault. For myself I never 
encountered such a difficulty 
for a moment. But just as he 
left very imperfect records of 
his own discoveries, so was 
he unwilling to make open 
declarations on the theories of 
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others. I can only infer in- 
directly from his actions that 
he viewed with favour the 
identification of the temple of 
Apollo Palatinus. which was 
made by Pinza on one ground, 
and by myself on another. In 
the period following 1910 he 
excavated round this temple in 
such a way as to establish the 
identification still more surely ; 
yet he never committed himself 
in my hearing. I have always 
imagined his attitude of caution 
to have been purely diplo- 
matic; he could the better 
pick the brains of all schools 
without offending school or 
nation. I was in Rome soon 
after the exciting discovery of 
the Palatine mundus under 
Domitian’s throne of state. He 
sent me word that he was 
taking Huelsen down to see it 
and that I might join the 
party ; so we three descended 
alone. Huelsen was the chief 
representative of a rival theory 
as to the Apollo temple’s 
site, which had hitherto held 
the field as the official view of 
the German School. 

No one could know Boni who 
had not heard him interpret on 
the spot some new and thrilling 
discovery. Of course he could 
make mistakes—of which one 
of the most remarkable was 
due to his engineer’s mind. 
Many will remember his ex- 
positions in one of the chambers 
found under Domitian’s official 
palace of how certain curved 
slabs in a row had formed part 
of a system of lifts and pulleys, 
by means of which supplies 
reached the palace from a 
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point far below. His ingenuity 
was as infectious as Verrall’s ; 
and I confess to having had 
no expert knowledge with which 
to combat him. A visit to 
Ostia, however, will show iden- 
tical curved slabs in their 
proper relation to a row of 
public conveniences. More sur- 
prising than his mistake igs the 
reverent preservation by the 
staff on the Palatine of the 
master’s erroneous interpreta- 
tion, though to them Ostia 
should not be a closed book. 
So dangerous is it to be a 
master sans pareil. 

But. Boni in the vault-like 
chamber of the mundus, or 
among the fragmentary foun- 
tains of Augustus’ private 
palace, was the dreamer roused 
to prophecy. I cannot forget 
his description of how he first 
beheld the series of exquisite 
Homeric scenes frescoed upon 
the barrel roof of a banquet 
hall (which he believed to be 
of Nero’s time, but may well 
have been earlier). His work- 
men broke through the vault 
unexpectedly, and he had him- 
self let through the hole on 
a rope, the first man to view 
these pictures since Domitian’s 
builders sealed them up with 
their foundations. Explorers of 
Luxor or Ur might smile at 
the exaltation induced in Boni 
by such an experience. My 
intention in mentioning it is to 
suggest to those who did not 
know him that he had the real 
flair for beauty; it was the 
rare and masterly style of 
these paintings, by far the best 
yet found on the Palatine, 
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that fired him with emotions 
which he would not shake off 
for days. 

He loved to beautify his 
ruins. At his bidding wistaria 
and irises fill the Forum with 
their colours in season, and 
really do no harm to science. 
In the same spirit -he tended 
with passion his Virgilian gar- 
den near the Villino on the 
Palatine; and it cut him to 
the quick when rows of ancient 
cypresses above the Circus 
Maximus were prematurely 
felled in one of his absences. 
After all, one cannot dig every- 
where at once; and a Virgilian 
garden, by which I mean one 
which contains all the local 
fora of the Georgics and 
Eclogues, need not obscure for 
ever the ground plan hidden 
below. He had made his little 
world around him as peaceful 
and poetic as his dreaming 
soul could wish. Think of 
those long and slowly fading 
sunsets and evenings which he 
could spend alone in his watch- 
tower! And of the clear nights 
when the lamps of the Castelli 
afar on their hills reached him 
across his pool of darkness and 
silence in the heart of the 
ancient city! And of the 
dawns, when all the tourists in 
the Ludovisi quarter were yet 
some hours away! One cannot 
wonder that his poetic and 
mysterious instincts grew on 
him, sometimes to the despair 
of the relentless seeker after 
facts. Indeed he was driven in 
upon himself by jealousies with- 
out, to which his unconscious 
answer was a tendency to 
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suspect the intruder, till he 
was sure no axe was there to 
grind. 

Looking back one is conscious 
that he changed in these direc- 
tions as time went on. He 
had himself made the study of 
Forum and Palatine more than 
ever an affair of all the world ; 
and all the world is a difficult 
guest. I only once met Boni 
in another sphere. He came to 
stay with me at Cambridge, and 
the chief incident of the occasion 
was his visit to the May Races. 
He paced up and down the Pitt 
Lawn, infected with the acti- 
vities of the hour—and longing 
for a gondola! One had for- 
gotten that he too, like the 
Pope on a neighbouring hill, 
was a Venetian marooned by 
an almost boatless river. That 
his sigh for a gondola was no 
graceful affectation, I later 
understood. 

I was in Rome twice during 
the war. While the disaster of 
Caporetto was developing, but 
was yet hidden from the people 
of Italy—though all knew that 
a bitter crisis was at hand,—I 
was sent to Rome on duty from 
Udine, travelling, by courtesy, 
with the King’s courier in a 
train otherwise crowded with 
the first refugees. As I left the 
station at Rome in the morn- 
ing, the newsboys were rushing 
about the streets with a special 
edition announcing the fall of 
Sonnino’s war government. I 
went about my work all day, 
possessing my secret and full of 
poignant. sorrow for a land I 
beg leave to love. Towards 
sunset—and it had been a 
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particularly beautiful day of 
September—I made time to 
visit Boni. They were closing 
the gates, but one of the 
custodi recognised me through 
my uniform, and ‘the Com- 
mendatore ’ welcomed me with 
grave affection in the Virgilian 
garden above. He took me 
with hardly a word to his 
pomegranate tree, and there we 
sat looking across to Alba 
Longa and the beginnings of 
the Latin race. He wished to 
know all about Venice, felt in 
his bones that it was threatened 
with untold suffering, perhaps 
with ruin even. But he did not 
press me unduly, nor did I then 
foresee to what a pass it would 
80 soon be brought. Caporetto 
still seemed a long way then 
from the Piave. We spoke only 
from time to time; he was lost 
in thought, and I was drinking 
in the quiet Campagna. Then 
it was night; and suddenly a 
bright light like a star swam 
over the dim outline of the 
Alban Mount, then another and 
a brighter star. They rose and 
crossed, disappeared, and shone 
again. I really felt at the time 
as if I was watching a miracle— 
as if I was one of the Roman 
mob when Czsar’s comet sailed 
the sky. The stars were the 
searchlights of two Caproni 
aeroplanes circling over Capan- 
nelle, too far away for sound 
to travel. But something in the 
silence seemed to tell both of 
us that all this peace and 
beauty must be secure against 
violence, that history and pat- 
riotism in this land were too 
old to suffer eclipse. 
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I travelled back northwards 
all that night with a deputy 
for Bologna, who had spent the 
day in helping to create the 
first Fascio, as he called it, to 
concentrate the patriotic forces 
of Italy in the face of invasion, 
I lunched somewhere near 
Venice with a sapper Officer, 
who made room for me at his 
table, a man who struck me at 
the first glance as remarkable 
and whose conversation hag 
left on me the most remarkable 
impression. If he saw that 
day that I truly loved Italy, I 
found in him a patriot worthy 
of the Risorgimento. He had 
heard of disaster and had 
broken leave to return at once, 
as had many officers in the 
train, and rejoin their units at 
the front. He was Gelasio 
Gaetani, the engineer, who had 
similarly thrown up his work in 
America at the outbreak of 
Italy’s war, and hurried home 
for service. He was almost a 
mythical figure in the army 
because of the marvellous mines 
he had conceived and executed. 
Boni’s proud unspoken sorrow 
and this man’s inspired de- 
votion gave me insight into the 
emotions of a people at an hour 
when despair was seizing many 
of the military, and most 
foreigners could not but share 
it in the general chaos. The 
heart of Italy beat yet; her 
second risorgimento was being 
ushered in with blood and 
tears. One of Mussolini’s first 
diplomatic appointments was 
that of Don Gelasio Gaetani 
as ambassador to America; it 
coloured my early opinion of 
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Mussolini and proved that he 
was @ visionary indeed. But 
the best patriot may not thrive 
in the atmosphere of diplo- 
macy; and now Don Gelasio 
has withdrawn to Sermoneta 
and is publishing records of his 
family which made history for 
medieval Latium. His name 
appears on the committee of 
the Fondazione Giacomo Boni ; 
so I make no apology for 
including this brief reminiscence 
of a day of his life. 

On Christmas Day of that 
year, 1917, I was in Venice, and 
Boni was much in my mind. 
The city’s 120,000 inhabitants 
had been reduced to 20,000 ; 
St Mark’s was ‘sandbagged ’ 
within and without, though 
nothing could quench the dim 
gold haze of the mosaics lit 
from the candelabra. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop preached a 
noble quiet sermon to a faithful 
remnant and a crowd of soldiers. 
Once again I felt the sense of 
Italy’s heart beating, and beat- 
ing steadier now. 

When I saw Boni again in 
February Venetia seemed safe, 
whatever might be the fate of 
fair Friuli. He was quite him- 
self, and I remember his telling 
me tales of the King’s family, 
who often visited him on the 
Palatine and to whom he was 
personally devoted. Only one, 
and that the briefest, sticks in 
my mind. One of the little 
Princesses fell down among the 
Tuins as she ran and was on 
the point of bursting into tears, 
when the Prince of Piedmont 
called out: “ Casa Savoia non 
Prange!” and this disgrace 
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was avoided. Casa Savoia non 
piange ; we took it together as 
another omen in the still dark 
hour. 

And early in the following 
November what would not Boni 
have given to have had the 
good fortune which fell to my 
lot! A start long before dawn, 
a long drive to Fusina, and a 
long wait in darkness on the 
jetty. Then the dazzling head- 
lights of one great car, from 
which the King descended. He 
too had to wait, because in the 
frosty fog the pinnaces could 
not find the narrow entrance to 
the canal; but his headlights 
served as beacons, and at last 
the sailors hailed us. Out into 
the lagoon and swiftly into 
Venice with the first dawn. 
Before the Piazza he embarked 
on his destroyer, and we on a 
torpedo-boat of the escort. Past 
the mouth of the Piave, with 
the sun now touching the 
Dolomites, past the Taglia- 
mento, Aquileia, the Isonzo, 
the desolate Carso, and into 
Trieste under a cloudless sky. 
As the sun went down we 
anchored again in Venice, after 
a day of triumph such as no 
other ruler in the war had any 
chance to experience. 

Boni was not himself in 1921, 
and with difficulty walked to 
show me his latest small dis- 
covery. He was marking time ; 
and time was marking him. 
Now he lies sotto la palma— 
where he dreamed of lying—in 
the Virgilian garden fragrant 
as his memory among his 
friends, a benevolent and in- 
spiring genius loci. 
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THE learned Dr Brewer tells 
me in his stout dictionary 
that a young gentleman recently 
arrived in India is a Griffin. 
But he does not tell me why 
preference has been given to 
this heraldic charge rather than 
say to the Wyvern or the 
Unicorn. And I for one would 
like to know, because I was 
once a Griffin, and so was my 
other half, Jones, and we were 
tinctured vert, a rich, vivid, 
verdant vert. 

In those far-off days I num- 
bered amongst my many indis- 
cretions the keeping of a journal. 
It is singularly dull reading, 
very trivial, and worthy of the 
bonfire. But I retain it be- 
cause it is a perfectly truthful, 
unconscious, and ingenuous 
record of my astounding ver- 
dancy, and I read it when 
James, my eldest, or Marma- 
duke, my younger, son, aged 
respectively twenty-one and 
nineteen, go and do things 
that annoy me. It forms a 
link between eld and youth. 

Jones and I were subalterns 
in a marching regiment, and it 
was the beginning of our second 
year in India. He and I shared 
all things in common, and this 
was the more easily done, 
because it is simple to divide 
next-to-nothing by two and 
share the result. Thus Jones’s 
purse, always empty, was mine, 
and mine, in a similar condi- 
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TWO GRIFFINS. 





tion, his. Our present trouble 
was that we were being offered 
sixty days’ leave, but had not 
the wherewithal to take it, 
We knew that tigers lurked 
under every bush in the jungle, 
and we wanted, but could not 
afford, to go and shoot a few 
couple. 

“We will therefore,” said 
Jones, “shake the blinking 
Pagoda Tree; in other words, 
run through our assets. These 
you will find larger than might 
be supposed at first shake. 
For instance, you possess a 
saleable pony. We will sell 
her. I shall shortly be passing 
@ language exam. and collaring 
the Government reward. I 
think these two items bring us 
to the end of our assets.” 

“In about two shakes,” I 
interjected. But Jones, disre- 
garding what I thought rather 
@ smart remark, ran on— 

** We now come to that great 
word ‘credit,’ much in vogue 
by financiers in the city of 
London, and now to be of use 
to ourselves. As regards credit, 
there you are in a better posi- 
tion than I. For I am already 
dipped with Old Jack, and 
you are not. “Twill be your 
to pitch a properly told yar 
to the old bird, who never 
turns an unsympathetic ear 
to such, and to touch him for 
an advance of pay. With that 
advance we shall attain 
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fnancial stability, 
and shoot tigers.” 

In due course we realised 
our assets. I pitched my yarn 
and touched old Jack (in those 
days regiments had paymasters, 
and Jack was ours), and to- 
gether Jones and I began to 
make preparations—a euphem- 
ism this for borrowing - things 
from friends. But there were 
things that could not be bor- 
rowed, as, for instance, railway 
tickets to cover a long journey ; 
and when we had totted it all 
up, we found that the cost of 
even 2nd class tickets would 
not squeeze into the budget. 
All right—we resolved on a 
heroic measure. If we could 
not travel 2nd class, we’d go 
the next cheaper, which in 
India is not 3rd but inter- 
mediate class. It is called 
intermediate because whites 
travel first or second, blacks 
third, and the intermediates 
or blended colours go inter- 
mediate. But we should have 
to keep this heroic measure 
dark, because if the regiment 
got to know it, it would put 
its foot down and talk of loss 
of prestige. 

In time our preparations 
were complete—especially what 
we called our ‘batteries.’ 
Jones’s was a (borrowed) ex- 
press rifle, eked out by his own 
seatter-gun, firing a spherical 
missile called a Mead shell. In 
this he placed an absurd trust. 
My battery was an old (bor- 
towed) 12-bore rifle, and re- 
ported ‘fairly accurate,’ and 
@ ‘hard hitter.’ Certainly it 
hit pretty hard—the butt end 
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of it, anyway. I doubt whether 
I gave the other end of it 
much chance. I also possessed 
a scatter-gun, which at a pinch 
fired a solid sphere of lead not 
more than two feet out at 
thirty yards. 

Jones undertook our com- 
missariat and medical outfit, 
He said that his true métier 
really lay herein. He bought 
chiefly tins of sardines by the 
dozen, and a case of lancets. 
We found later that unless we 
ate every sardine in a tin at 
a sitting they went bad in the 
hot weather almost at once. 
I also questioned the need for 
lancets. Jones replied, “‘ Why, 
you fat-head, we must bleed 
one another when we have 
fever or sunstroke, either of 
which means extra blood-pres- 
sure. It’s all perfectly simple. 
You feel about for a vein, 
avoiding arteries, open it, let 
it squirt into a cup or, in our 
case, into a mug, and there 
you are. That’s why it’s called 
cupping. Certainly, in a way, 
it has gone out, as you call it, 
but common-sense tells a man 
there must be something sooth- 
ing or relieving in lowering the 
blood-pressure. Besides, I got 
the things cheap at that old 
Parsee junk-shop, and I dare- 
say they will come in handy 
for skinning our tigers.” 

Certainly two greener green- 
horns or griffs never slipped 
somewhat cautiously on to a 
station platform than did we 
two one April night; nor, for 
that matter, two persons with 
lighter hearts or more joyous 
expectations. We were cau- 
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tious because we did not want 
to be recognised by our regi- 
mental police, who often lurked 
about the railway station. We 
booked intermediate, our faces 
well muffled in sun-hats and 
sun-glasses, and slipped un- 
obtrusively into our compart- 
ment. We found, however, 
that we were to share this 
with certain persons of that 
famous colour-blend known as 
café-au-lait, whose absence we 
strongly desired. We informed 
them, therefore, that we were 
two rather long-delayed dog- 
bites making a last - minute 
break for the nearest Pasteur 
Institute ; that we might start 
barking and biting at any 
moment; that so long as we 
bit one another, no one would 
be the worse, but if we started 
on others ... “Iwas enough. 
We were alone. 


After a long day and a 
second night in the train, we 
got out at a little station, 


whence there were twenty- 
seven miles to do by road to 
a small civil station, Bunkipore, 
which was our real jumping- 
off place. It was now that we 
committed our first bétise. My 
journal records, “‘ Hired a cart ; 
started 7 A.M.; arrived Bunki- 
pore 27 miles 9 Pm Cart 
arrived next day.” This entry, 
had it been made a few years 
later, would have shown the 
start to have been at 7 P.M. 
and the arrival at 8 a.m. The 
long march would have been 
done during the cool of the 
night, and not during the heat 
of an April day. Memory fills 
in the details—how we meant 
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at first to remain with the cart 
and keep it going, but after 
half a dozen miles we tired of 
this and went ahead. For 
oxen never travel more than 
two miles an hour in the cool, 
and on a sun-beaten road a 
good deal slower. 

Our way lay along a per 
fectly straight road for twenty- 
seven miles, over a naked 
shimmering plain. We beat 
it at a steady silent three 
mile-an-hour, with a long halt 
by a shaded well and other 
short pauses. We did not talk 
because we carried only on¢é 
water-bottle, and speech meant 
breathing in hot air and getting 
parched throats. And we did 
not find the road long or toil- 
some, because a distant line 
of hills, where our shooting 
ground lay, filled us with de- 
licious anticipations and drew 
us forward as with a magnet. 
Night fell, and still we pressed 
on till a few lights showed us 
Bunkipore. At 9 o’clock we 
arrived at the thatched travel- 
ler’s rest-house, and fell imto 
two large zinc tubs full of cool 
water. We had to resume ou 
hastily aired and still damp 
clothes after our bath, for our 
changes of raiment were a 
unknown number of miles be 
hind. Some seraggy fowls 
passed swiftly from thei 
perches to the cook-house, and 
emerged as curry and rice for 
our dinner. 

Next morning we looked 
about us. No camels were it 
sight. They arrived late that 
day. So, though we longed to 
push on and begin¥operations, 
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we stayed that day at Bunki- 
pore. Its aspect was unin- 
viting. Five large thatched 
pungalows stood in five large 
mitidy compounds. These were 
the residences of the Deputy 
Commissioner, the civil sur- 
geon, the policeman, and the 
forest officer. The fifth was 
the station club, with a mem- 
bership of four persons, a 
billiard-table, two card tables, 
two tennis courts, and a bar. 
Here through the long hot 
weather the total membership 
met each evening as a little 
change from their own homes. 
On the whole we were glad 
we were soldiers and lived in 
more populous places. 

We called on the station, 
taking the Deputy Commis- 
sioner first. We entered a dim, 
vast, and closely-shut drawing- 
toom. Punkahs swung som- 
nolently overhead, and a tall, 
pale, melancholy lady, bending 
to avoid those swishing fringes, 
greeted us. Her talk was of 
her children absent in England, 
of her husband absent all day 
at his duties, of the weariness 
of those long solitary hot days, 
and of the sameness of the 
evenings at the club. She 
looked ill and very unhappy 
and was very depressing, and 
We were very sorry for her. 
As we traversed the waste of 
burnt grass as large as a park, 
Which was the compound, we 
passed close to a great open 
well. Jones remarked that if 
the Deputy Commissioner did 
not have it filled in, his wife 
would throw herself down it 
one of these days. 
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Our next call was on the 
civil surgeon, a cheery, paunchy, 
little man trotting about in 
gauze vest(jand short linen 
drawers, a costume excellently 
designed to show off his dewlap 
and several napes. His wife 
away, his house open to the 
four winds, one of which—the 
hottest—was making full use 
of its permission, and had 
brought in his pal the dust. 
The dismantled drawing-room 
was, in fact, a dust-storm. He 
was busy with his hobby— 
snakes. But before going on 
with them he hustled us into 
his sanctum, which was all 
shelves and bottles, ana bade 
us “bring our sterns to an 
anchor” in two cane chairs. 
He gave-us hot drinks — hot 
because the ice had not arrived 
that day by runner along our 
yesterday’s road and several 
hours’ railway journey. “A 
fellow must have a hobby to 
get through these long days, 
and you see what mine is.” 
We did—jars and jars of the 
beastly things. “ That bloated 
fellow at the end of the row 
only came in yesterday —a 
Russel’s viper. None deadlier. 
They bring all sorts in to me, 
and I pay a small reward. 
And by the by,” he ran on, 
“ talking of the effect of mind 
on matter ”’—he had not been 
—“T was called in yesterday 
to see a man suffering from 
snake-bite. He was in the last 
stages apparently — comatose. 
I asked to see the snake, and 
for a wonder they had killed 
it, and showed it me. A. per- 
fectly harmless one. Funk had 
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nearly killed him. I soon had 
him on his legs. Now I know 
you fellows won’t take my 
advice. I don’t expect you to. 
I wouldn’t have myself at your 
age. But if I gave it, which I 
don’t, it would be to clear out 
and get away to some nice 
healthy hill station. There’s 
cholera up there” (he waved 
towards our hills). “A bad 
year. And if you go, as you 
will go, it’s all Lombard Street 
to a brass orange that you'll 
be carried down feet first, and 
if you're alive, you'll come 
straight to me or I more likely 
will go straight to you. A 
bore for either side, no matter 
how you look at it. But one 
thing I will ask you to promise 
me: drink no water that’s 
not been boiled and properly 
boiled. Have it done near 
your tents and not somewhere 
behind.” 

We promised. We left him 
handling a disgusting live black 
snake, which he said was per- 
fectly harmless, and hung it all 
limp round his bare neck and 
offered to hang it round ours. 
Snaky folk are so inconsiderate. 

We passed on to the police- 
man, also living en garcon. A 
well-known shikari this, and 
might have helped us a lot, 
but few people like sharing 
tigers and bison with perfect 
strangers, and he was not one 
of the few. He took us off to 
see his tame tigress nearly full 
grown. We found her tethered 
under a tree by a rotten rope, 
which was knotted round her 
neck. She resented us very 
strongly, made the most horrid 
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noises and faces at us. Im. 
agine an angry domestic cat 
in a rage and then multiply 
her a hundredfold ! 
strangely inclined to beat it— 
not the tigress—oh, heavens 
no! but to bolt. The police- 
man, however, said, “‘ Oh, don’t 
you mind her. She doesn’t 
mean it. Watch me now.” 
She was all smiles and purrs 
with him as he pushed her 


over, wrestled with her, and° 


boxed with those huge waving 
playful paws as she lay on her 
back. A pack of his dogs stood 
idly by scratching. Of an 
evening, he told us, they and 
the tigress (loose) all took their 
constitutional with him along 
the public road to the river 
where they bathed, after 
which dogs and tigress, till 
recently, used to dine together 
out of the same trough. But 
@ pariah dog had pushed in as 
an uninvited honorary member 
of their mess, the tigress had 
killed and eaten him, and after 
that his dogs refused to feed 
with her. The policeman had 
had her from early cubhood, 
having shot her mother. A 
wise old she-goat had nourished 
her. But her owner was be- 
ginning to wonder what to do 
with her, for a grown tigress’s 
mess-bills run into money. He 
suggested that she would look 
rather well marching at the 
head of our band. But we 
told him that we already hada 
black buck (with gilded horns), 
which was all two drummef 
boys could manage. 

From here we passed to the 
forest officer’s bungalow. There 
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were cheerful sounds as we 
entered, a piano going, and 
children’s babble. We found 
ourselves in a pleasant drawing- 
room, cool, not too much dark- 
ened, and very fragrant. There 
was the pleasant sound of 
constantly splashing water, and 
some one on the verandah out- 
side was dashing tin mugfuls 
of it against a tattie made of 
that delightfully scented herb 
called khus-khus. The tatitie 
filled up a doorway, and the 
hot wind blowing strongly 
through its porous surface sup- 
plied the room not only with 
coolness and sweet odour, but 
with fresh air. And near the 
tattie were the chief adorn- 
ments of the room, four lightly 
clad cherubs, scattered about 
the ground with toys and pic- 
ture books. A lady, not very 
young and not very beautiful, 
rose from the piano to greet 
us. She was fresh, dainty, 
crisp, but by her own showing, 
exhausted. For after shooing 
the cherubs from the room 
with, ‘‘ Now, plagues and honey- 
pots, off you ajl run to ayah,” 
she sank into a chair and re- 
marked that she was quite at 
the end of her tether, but that 
we, not being mothers, would 
not realise what keeping chil- 
dren good and amusing them 
for a whole forenoon meant. 
“When you came in, I was 
just about played out. I real- 
ised it, because I felt I was 
beginning to hate the children. 
Now I am beginning to love 
them again. I owe this to you. 
Also you may have noted that 
they went without a murmur 
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full ten minutes before their 
usual time. Thus it is not 
always. I owe you one for 
this also.” Her husband was 
away in camp, “ counting trees 
all day long. Can you imagine 
anything more awful!” When 
he returned in a few days’ 
time, they were taking the 
children up to the Hills and 
leaving them there. They did 
not dare keep them down in 
the Plains any longer. Then 
she and her husband were 
coming back together for “ what 
I call our annual honeymoon ; 
just our two selves, with lovely 
long days to do nearly every- 
thing we want to do. Then 
in August when we get our 


leave we go up and join the 


children; and then what larks!”’ 

In my description of this 
lady and in her scraps of 
chatter I find nothing remark- 
able. Yet she must have been 
a notable woman, or at least 
@ woman notable to me, other- 
wise why this entry in a journal 
which records few things be- 
yond shikar, roads, distances, 
and supplies? And why, after 
many years, can I see perfectly 
plainly her homely face, the 
neatness and daintiness of her 
attire, hear her pleasant voice 
mingling with the cool splash 
of water thrown against the 
tattie, and smell the fragrance 
that filled the room? The 
entry runs: “Called on the 
F.0.; he away; Mrs F.O. at 
home,” and adds, misquoting 
Scripture, “‘ Her price far above 
pearls.” 

Our camels arrived, and .we 
got away from Bunkipore after 
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3000 feet climb to reach our 
first camp. We should have 
shown greater discretion had 
we given our camels a two- 
hour start and then followed 
to pick up the pieces. For we 
had ample warning that there 
would be pieces to pick up. 
No sooner were the brutes 
loaded than one or more humped 
their humps and threw off their 
loads. But at last all eight 
loads were on and remained 
on, and leaving our transport 
to follow, we went ahead as 
an advance guard, instead of 
remaining behind as a rear 
party. At the twelfth mile we 
commenced our long climb up 
a graded track, very rutty, and 
nowhere less than a foot deep 
in dust. The mid-afternoon 
sun smote shrewdly on our 
backs, which should have been, 
but were not, protected by sun- 
pads. But as we mounted the 
air got cooler, and there was a 
seent of green things. By 
6 P.M. we were on top, and an 
hour iater reached our first 
camping-place, a great pipal 
tree spouting out of a well, 
on @ green plateau which rolled 
and undulated away to other 
higher ranges and illimitable 
forests. I have been in many 
other shooting camps since, and 
I now know what we did not 
know then, that we were quite 
fortuitously on one of the best 
shooting grounds of the whole 
of the Central Province of 
India. ‘“ How not to do it” 
was to deprive us of the chance 
of a lifetime. 
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two nights there. We had 


j..So at 7 P.M. we stoodjre : 
eighteen miles to do and a 


joicing on our first camping 
ground—not, be it noted, in 
our first camp. That lay secat- 
tered over the road miles be- 
hind. But we knew nought of 
this then, and were optimistig 
enough to expect food and 
bedding that night, more e- 
pecially something warmer than 
Sweat-soaked shirts and shorts, 
which were our sole covering, 
It was really cold up here. We 
waited till 10 p.M., then tight- 
ened our belts, and, huddled 
by a wood fire, spent the night 
in some discomfort, but full of 
tigerish expectations. A man 
calling himself a shikari had 
appeared from the village near- 
by, speaking large and com- 
fortable words about big game 
and the quantities slaughtered 
under his guidance by the 
Police Kuftén (Captain), and 
to be slaughtered under similar 
guidance by ourselves. We 
immediately engaged this per- 
son for the outrageous wage 
modestly suggested by him- 
self, together with a young 
friend of his, not present, who 
was nearly but not quite a8 
good a man as himself, and 
who would therefore expect 
nearly but not quite such @ 
large wage. As he drifted 
away deeply salaaming, he fur- 
ther alluded to the Government 
reward paid for tiger. ‘‘ This 
also, as your honours’ head 
huntsman, I am _ receiving 
totally. Also any other buk- 
shish masters liking giving. 
All masters doing this.” So 
there we were really fixed up 
completely — glorious country 
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all round, teeming with game, 
and the luck of securing a 
first-class man and another 
nearly as good, all within an 
hour or so of arriving. Then 
and there we agreed to share 
these two treasures day and 
day about. Later we learned 
that first-class men in remote 
jungly places do not speak 
any known language, much less 
our own. Luckily for these 
two, before we had fully real- 
ised this and kicked them down 
the hill to the nearest bazaar 
whence they had come, they 
got tired of us, went sick, and 
disappeared. We replaced 
them with good local men. 
The journal makes no mention 
of this verdancy of ours, but 
memory faithfully offers me its 
unwritten records on this and 
many other matters. 

Most of next day was spent 
in collecting and salving our 
kit, a very toilsome operation 
carried out over many miles 
of our yesterday’s road. But 
by evening we were estab- 
lished, and our _ precious 
‘batteries ’ had not been dam- 
aged. Out of the evil came 
good. Jones’s lancet-case could 
not be found. We made our 
first dinner off green pigeons 
that lived on our pipal tree, 
and a few doves that shared 
the same abode. True to our 
Promise to the doctor, we 
established a great earthen pot 
on a fire near our tents. In 
this our drinking water was 
always boiling. And we knew 
it was really boiling, because 
over the mouth of our pot we 
kept a light tin plate, and when 
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this chattered we knew we were 
safe from the cholera bacilli 
beneath it. I think it was 
about the one wise thing we 
did. Neither journal nor 
memory supply any other 
instance. 

We soon settled into our 
daily routine, which started 
(oh, ingenuous record !) at first 
not earlier than 8 A.M., instead 
of at 5 a.m. But our pseudo- 
shikaris did not like early 
rising, and told us that nothing 
worth counting as big game 
ever moved before sun-up. We 
rectified this later, however. 
Jones and I on _ leaving 
camp would go different ways, 
but usually rendezvous’d at or 
before noon. And here under 
a bower of boughs made by our 
men, we would spend the long 
hot hours, more or less naked ; 
and if there was water near, 
and we usually selected a place 
where there was, we indulged 
in frequent bathes, while the 
mosquitoes indulged in us. At 
night we ate our dinner under 
the pipal tree, and I do not 
think there were two more 
completely happy people than 
Jones and myself. 

We moved to other camps ; 
and each time we moved ap- 
pears the entry, ‘‘ Camels bob- 
bery ; some kit broken.” 

Jones came on a bison. Faith- 
ful to his smooth-bore, he made 
ready to brain the beast with 
a single finishing shot in that 
massive forehead, one of the 
least vulnerable points in the 
bison’s large body. In due 
time and at a range of twenty 
yards Jones’s hollow Mead shell 
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sped truly to its mark. He 
might as well have shot it into 
a cliff. The bison went off 
unharmed, and what is more 
to the point, he let Jones do 
so also. I also came on a 
herd of bison (the journal 
records these daily rencontres 
as if they were the merest 
matter of course—I knew better 
in later years). Holding my 
breath I watched the herd, 
hoping to make out the bull. 
“A monkey suddenly stam- 
peded them.” More probably 
my wind. Guilelessly I add, 
“I must have been excited. 
I loosed off three barrels into 
them as they rushed away.” 
Still more guilelessly, ““I was 
frightfully sick at not even 
wounding one.” Rather ought 


I to have recorded my joy at not 
adding another to my already 


perpetrated crime of browning 
the herd, that of sending 
some poor beast away wounded. 
I follow up the herd for a good 
many hours, shoot a four- 
horned antelope, and get back 
to camp late at night, com- 
forted. 

Then a tiger kills a cow and 
her calf. I sit up for hours 
on a branch. (Try and see 
what six hours of sitting on a 
branch means!) A shikari is 
with me. At 10 P.M. tigers, 
two of them, arrive. Iam about 
to shoot, when the shikari 
throws a chunk of wood at 
them and they suddenly depart. 
Lucky for him that he explains 
quickly that they are hyznas. 
Well, well, hyenas are striped 
and so are tigers, and other 
folk in poor light have made 
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the same mistake. The hyanag 
keep returning all night ang 
taking furtive nips at the dead 
cow, and are driven off with 
chunks of wood. In the mom. 
ing we get down from our 
take a cast round, and fing 
that the tiger had come, but 
never within 100 yards of w, 
He had walked about a good 
deal, but thought better of 
facing the chunk-barrage. On 
that day is a record of the first 
fly in our ointment. Jones's 
servant goes sick. And imme- 
diately alongside that entry is 
another: ‘“ Kicked up three 
snipe near camp.” Now wer 
they snipe? I can scarcely 
think so; the month April; 
temperature in the shade over 
100°. I read also on the same 
page a detailed description of 
another totally unshootable 
fowl, commonly known in India 
as a ‘kooch-nay.’ The deserip- 
tion is so detailed and accurate 
that I can now identify the 
species. I shot it with pride, 
and we ate it with relish appa 
rently, for I add, “ Rather 
gamey.” 

Then another tiger kills one 
of our baits. Jones’s turn this 
time to sit up. After his ex- 
perience with the bison he goes 
back on his smooth-bore, and 
uses it as secondary armament. 
He will slay his first tiger with 
the borrowed express rifle. 
There is a good moon, and he 
has not a very long wait. The 
tiger—a real one this time— 
comes. Jones pulls both trig- 
gers and has two misfires. But 
this does not alarm the tiger 
in any way. It is Jones who 
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sends him off by falling into 
such @ flurry, and in casting 
out his two dud cartridges so 
noisily. Now within ten min- 
utes of Jones’s bungalow 500 
miles away was a rifle range. 
A visit to this and five minutes 
spent in trying the borrowed 
rile and the borrowed cart- 
ridges would have saved him 
the distraught and heartbroken 
accounts he gave me of this 
incident next day. Had he 
fred a shot or two from the 
rile on the range he would 
have learnt that the cartridges 
(of unknown age) had defec- 
tive caps. An investigation 
which we made on his return 
to camp showed us that about 
half of them were thus affected. 
So he once more resumed faith 
in his scatter-gun, with which 
he probably would have killed 
his first tiger had he used it in 
place of the express rifle. 

Now while Jones was learn- 
ing his lesson in a tree, I was 
passing the night in a noisome 
poacher’s pit over a salt-lick. 
This was in strict contraven- 
tion of forest laws and regula- 
tions, Probably I was not 
aware of this, or I should not 
have recorded it so blandly in 
black and white. But in any 
case it was an unsporting thing 
to do, trying to shoot an animal 
Over salt or water. It was a 
nhoisome pit, damp, the sort of 
Place where coveys of venom- 
ous serpents might harbour. 
Journal records that “I had 
to stand all the time and could 
not stand upright.” “ All the 
time” was 7 pm. to 3 AM, 
by which hour I could endure 
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it no longer. “ My eyes were 
almost closed with mosquito 
bites.” What I expected to 
shoot there I do not know, for 
the place was in the blackest 
shadow of dense trees, and I 
could neither see my foresight 
nor distinguish stag from hind, 
shootable from unshootable. 
Jones’s servant, not respond- 
ing to treatment, was this day 
loaded on to a camel, and des- 
patched fifty miles by road and 
twelve hours by rail to the 
nearest cantonment hospital. 
And No. 2 goes sick—Jones 
this time. He was in a very 
low condition after his recent 
disappointment, and that, of 
course, predisposed him to any- 
thing, and lowered his vital 
forces. Thus far we diagnosed 
his case, but we got no further. 
Jones’s servant, however, said 
it was fever. A weeping villager 
seems: to have had tonic effect 
on Jones, for the villager re- 
ported that a tiger had within 
the hour taken his cow before 
his very eyes, and would we 
come and shoot him? Patient 
and I immediately issued forth 
to the place, fortunately not 
very far off. The dead cow, 
but little eaten, we found, but 
in an open place, with no trees 
near enough to sit in. So we 
ensconced ourselves in two large 
stooks of grass, and here, more 
or less stifled in our efforts to 
see without being seen, we 
remained till the moon went 
down and Jones called out that 
he had come over queer. I 
took him back to bed, and 
next morning returned to find 
that the tiger had come and 
U2 











removed the kill. I arranged 
a beat (our money would not 
run to many of these luxuries), 
and the sick man insisted on 
coming. It took place during 
the hottest part of the day, 
and we sat in leafless trees. 
Jones weathered the first beat, 
and then had to retire. I had 
another without him. But both 
beats were blank. 

Not being too certain that 
his servant’s diagnosis was cor- 
rect, we now go into Jones’s 
case thoroughly. The patient 
describes his symptoms to the 
physician. These are that he 
feels rotten. Physician there- 
fore orders two coolies to fling 
water on patient’s tent all day. 
The wind is pretty hot now 
even up here, but it cools 
itself in passing through the 
wet canvas. The patient is 
relieved, and now feels only 
“fairly rotten.” The next day 
the log says, “‘ Jones really ill.” 
I resolve on a change of air, 
hire a cart, tent it over with 
blankets, and march ten miles. 
Usual entry. ‘‘Camels very 
troublesome.” The road is 
rutty ; the patient groans fre- 
quently. I am very anxious. 

The change does no good; 
and No. 3, my servant, goes 
sick. But No. 1, Jones’s ser- 
vant, returns cured. He re- 
ports that he has had a mild 
attack of cholera, but does 
not explain how he got to the 
hospital we had consigned him 
to, undergone treatment, and 
got back again inside five days 
—a hundred miles on camel- 
back and twenty-four hours 
per train. But we are only 
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too glad to see him. He algo 
diagnoses his master’s case ag 
fever. I prescribe a milk digt 
and quinine, of which we have 
about a dozen pills all told, 
We wished we had bronght 
more of this and fewer sardines, 
We now take a great decision 
—to abandon (temporarily) ou 
shoot, seek the plains again, 
face the doctor at Bunkipore, 
and hear him say while he 
recovered us of our sickness, 
“I told you so.” We march 
that night eighteen miles in 
thunder and rain, and reach 
in ten hours a forest hut. This 
consisted of four mud walls, a 
doorway in each, and a good 
thatch over all. These do not 
sound very much, but, as com- 
pared with a tent, for a sick 
man they were luxury. I 
have scarcely installed my hos- 
pital here, when No. 4 goes 
sick, a shikari. The joumal 
records, ‘““ Now the whole of us 
are sick except myself.”’ Rather 
an obvious fact. 

But Jones that day says he 
is feeling less rotten. One 
more optimism intrudes its rosy 
image into our plans. At one 
we decide to retrace our steps 
and recommence our shook 
But next morning Jones i 
worse again. We find we shall 
have to face the music, and at 
9 P.M. when the moon got 
up, our melancholy cortége 
moves plainwards. It marched 
all night, has a desperate 


stumble in choking dust dowi 
the long steep road that leads 
from off the plateau to the 
plains, and arrives at the Bun- 
kipore rest-house as reveillé 
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sounds from the police lines. 
Thus ended, as we hoped tem- 
porarily, our shoot. We had 
dimbed the plateau on 11th 
April, and came down from it 
on 28th April. The doctor 
was a real good sort. As I 
escorted him round our sick, 
he neither said, “I told you 
so,” nor looked it. As if we 
were not even yet quite cer- 
tain of what was the matter 
with us, I note a log entry 
made after he had done his 
rounds, “ The sickness they are 
all suffering from is malarial 
fever.” 

Jones remains sick for sev- 
eral days, and is peremptorily 
ordered to abandon the shoot 
and retire to the nearest Hill 
station on pain of death. I, 
however, determine to return 
to our tigers as soon as Jones 
has been seen off the premises. 
I make up to the policeman, 
and he, relinquishing his oyster- 
like attitude, presents me with 
several gems of purest ray 
serene—to wit, some good ad- 
vice, a marked map, and his 
own shikari. But just as Jones 
rises from his bed, I take to 
mine, and on my getting better, 
I too am ordered to depart to 
breezier climes with Jones. 
While we were convalescing, 
she whose price was far above 
rubies stretched out her hand 
to the poor, and sent us round 
—nay, on several occasions 


brought us round—mangoes, 
milk, eggs, aerated water, and 
books to read. My journal 
records this, and the entry is 
one of the few oases in that 

volume. 


The police- 
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man made several evening calls 
on us with his tigress, but left 
her tied up outside. 

Before leaving Bunkipore, 
Jones and I went round to 
say thanks for all the many 
kindnesses we had received 
and to say good-bye. This 
time, luckily, we did not start 
with the Deputy Commissioner, 
but with the doctor. He said, 
“You needn’t call on the D.C.’s 
wife. She’s dead.” When 
asked, “‘ What of ?” he replied, 
“ What we all die of—lack of 
breath.” He was no gossip— 
no more shall I be. 

To get away and pay for a 
long railway journey to the 
Hills, and hotel expenses while 
there, we had to raise the wind 
somehow. That brick of a 
doctor, scenting our trouble, 
wanted to lend us the where- 
withal. But Jack, in reply 
to a telegram which took us 
half an hour to compose—it 
had really to touch him and 
yet not cost too much,—re- 
sponded like the benefactor he 
was. We did not feel fit enough 
to face three days in mid-May 
in an intermediate compart- 
ment, so we decided to be reck- 
less and go second-class. But 
first we had to get to our rail- 
way station twenty-seven miles 
distant. I do not know why 
we did this in one march by 
day instead of two by night, 
except that we did many things 
then we would not do now. So 
we said good-bye to Bunkipore 
at 9 A.M. one day, and started. 
Within the first mile our cart 
broke down. Jones remarked, 
“Tf it’s not one thing it’s an- 
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other,” meaning that if camels 
were bad, carts were worse. 
We impressed a second vehicle. 
At 1 A.M. we were nearly at 
the end of our journey, and 
getting a little anxious about 
catching our train, when there 
was the sound of the rending 
of timber, and our cart re- 
clined on its elbow, with one 
wheel in pieces. As there were 
no other wheels rolling about 
spare at that place and hour, 
we were saved all further 
anxiety about our train, and 
took another slow one that 
started several hours later, 
missed all connections, and 
left us at one of them stranded 
for twenty-four hours, and no 
food obtainable. After five 


days’ travelling we reached 
our Hill station, appreciated 
sleeping under blankets at night, 


had our first view of the snows 
(a whole page of the journal 
goes to this), and enjoyed a 
good deal of ill-health, the 
fruits of our recent indiscretions. 
But we found time for another 
and final bétise. Jones fell in 
love. I say nothing against 
that. A Queen’s Birthday Ball 
was imminent, and we had no 
full dress, which we knew was 
necessary at such a function. 
The fairest of her- sex was 
going to the ball. Jones, of 
course, wanted to go, and I, 
of course, wanted to go with 
Jones. We wrote to the A.D.C. 
of the giver of the ball as man 
to man, confiding to him our 
dilemma, and asking whether 
we might not come in plain 
clothes; we did not say any- 
thing about the girl. The 
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A.D.C. ought to have answered 
this appeal, but being a very 
great man, and not condescend- 
ing to reply to such piffle ag 
ours, we heard nothing further, 
took silence for consent, and 
went. I said to Jones, “ Jones, 
we shall hear more of this 
anon.” And Jones said to me, 
“My dear fellow, she says it 
will really be quite all right.” 
We got back from that ball 
at 3 A.M., and started to rejoin 
our regiment at 6 A.M., our 
leave being up. 

Jones was very low. I said 
to him, “‘ Believe me, old man, 
you'll get over it. Make an 
effort.” To which he replied, 
“ Effort! what do you know 
about it? I don’t want to 
make an effort, and if I did, it 
wouldn’t be the slightest use.” 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘ they mostly 
do in books and marry some 
one else quite happily in later 
life.”” To this he answered, 
with a dreadful, sneering, hollow 
laugh, “In books!” Rather a 
poignant silence fell after this. 
Then pulling himself together 
after a bit, he said, “Sorry, 
old chap. I’m afraid I was 
rather ratty just now. But! 
don’t think you'll ever hear 
your old pal’s boisterous laugh 
again. I doubt whether I shall 
ever smile even—except bit- 
terly.” He did not eat much 
of a breakfast at the station, 
but I could see he wanted to. 
And in the train, when he was 
not thinking, he gave a Wal 
smile—not a bitter one—now 
and again. And next day he 
was brighter, and bummed 4 
stave of “The girl he left 
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behind him,” and then caught 
himself at it and looked guiltily 
at me, and launched out into 
torrents of drivel to cover his 
lapse. When we got back to 
the regiment, the réle of the 
woeful countenance began to 
prove irksome. He would refer 
now to his episode as ‘‘my little 
affair,” and said he supposed 
it was ‘‘ blood-pressure or some- 
thing.” And there were, of 


course, distractions. The Ad- 
jutant presented us with an 
official document, in which a 
military secretary set forth in 
ponderous terms the fact that 
we had attended a birthday 
ball in plain clothes. He 


wanted our reasons in writing 
(as if we could have given them 
verbally, the ass). We had to 
go into the matter rather fully 
with the Colonel, who, on the 
whole, was decent about it, 
and the Adjutant helped us 
out with the reasons in writing. 
In these, of course, we ate mud, 
but we hoped we threw a little 
which stuck on the A.D.O. And 
then there was Jack and all 
those advances we had got 
out of him. In a cold-blooded, 
remorseless, and automatic way 
Jack cut them by instalments 
from our pay. He left us just 
enough to keep alive on for 
seven weary penurious months. 
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DRAKE: BY A CONTEMPORARY SPANISH HISTORIAN, 


BY FREDERIC D. 


THE remarkable discoveries 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall in Spanish 
and Mexican archives of many 
contemporary reports of the 
doings of Sir Francis Drake 
showed that there was still 
probably a certain amount of 
material of that sort awaiting 
the skilled research worker. 
The “results of Mrs Nuttall’s 
researches are embodied in a 
volume of the Hakluyt Society 
published in 1914. Since then 
Mr Henry 8. Wagner published 
in 1926 a most comprehensive 
work, ‘ Sir Francis Drake’s Voy- 
age around the World,’ which, 
besides containing much new 
material, treats events con- 
nected with Drake in a 
thoroughly critical and judicial 
manner. A year later, Mr 
E. F. Benson followed with a 
popular life of our national 
hero. 

A few years before either of 
the last-named works appeared 
@ contemporary and hitherto 
unknown MS. poem on Drake 
came to light in somewhat 
romantic circumstances, and as 
no reference to it is made by 
these writers, it seems likely 
that its existence was unknown 
to them. 

The facts are as follows. 
One Juan de Castellanos, born 
at Seville in 1522, went to the 
West Indies while still young 
and fought as a conquistador in 
many campaigns. Eventually 
he took orders, and from 1561 
until his death in 1607 lived as 


1 Seventy miles north of Bogota. 


HARFORD, 0.V.O. 


parish priest at Tunja? in the 
New Kingdom of Granada. He 
devoted his spare time at Tunja 
to writing a long poem in 
several Parts called “ Elegias de 
Varones Illustres de Indias,” 
The First Part was printed in 
Madrid in 1589, the Second and 
Third Parts had to wait till 
1850 for publication. 

It had long been known that 
there was a gap in the Elegies, 
and it was now noted that on 
the last page of the Elegy on 
Pedro Fernandez de Bustos, 
Governor of Cartagena in 1586, 
appeared the title of another 
Canto: “Il Discurso de él 
Capitan ‘Francisco Draque,” 
while on the opposite page 
were written the last three 
stanzas of this narrative. 
Further, a pen had been drawn 
through all the writing on these 
two pages, and it was apparent 
that the intervening pages had 
been removed by order of the 
Censor, who was none other 
than the famous navigator Don 
Pedro de Sarmiento, who was 
sent in pursuit of Drake when 
he was on the west coast of 
South America on his journey 
round the world. Sarmiento’s 
signatures ordering the excision 
of these pages appear on the 
margin. There were no doubt 
good reasons of State for this 
act. Drake was still alive and 
active, and the narrative 
showed him, on the whole, in @ 
rather favourable light. 

It was not, however, till 


Many conquistadores settled here. 
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1887 that Don M, A. Caro, a 
well-known critic of Juan de 
Castellanos, and a former resi- 
dent of Colombia, called the at- 
tention of a Spanish historian, 
Sefior Paez, to the fact that 
the missing MS. had been sold 
as Lot 667, for £4, 7s., in 
January 1836 at an auction at 
Messrs Sotheby’s of the famous 
Heber Library, to the no less 
famous bibliophile, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middle Hill. On 
the latter’s death the Library 
passed to his nephew in 1872, 
and it was not until 1916 that 
Sefior Paez learnt, through the 
good offices of Dr Hagberg 
Wright, librarian of the London 
Library, that the MS. was still 
in the collection, but that the 
trustees had no power to sell 
it by private treaty. 

Finally, news reached Mad- 
rid in June 1919 that the 
elusive MS. was included in a 
sale at Sotheby’s of this col- 
lection, as Lot 146, but there 
was no time to bid for it, and 
this lot was sold to Mr Quaritch. 
Inquiries made elicited the wel- 
come news that the MS. was 
still in the market, as he had 
exceeded the limit of a would- 
be purchaser, so that it was 
acquired in September 1919 for 
the Library of the ‘ Institute de 
Valencia de Don Juan,’ a 
Madrid museum. 

The MS. was published in 
1921 by the Institute under the 
title of “ Discurso de el Capitan 
Draque,” by Juan de Castel- 
lanos, with an Introduction and 
Copious notes: other contem- 
porary documents from the 
library of the Institute are 
included in it. Only 350 copies 
were printed, so that the book 
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is scarce, but copies are in the 
British Museum, Royal Geogra- 
phical and London Libraries. 
The words ‘“ Bibliotheca Pal- 
meriana, Londini 1745 ” appear 
on the MS. It is the fact that 
this poem is apparently un- 
known to English readers that 
has induced the writer to -call 
attention to its existence, in 
view of its historical value. 
The “Discurso” is the first 
Spanish poem on Drake, fol- 
lowed by Lope de Vega’s poem 
in the year of Drake’s death, 
and by several other Spanish 
poems subsequently. It was 
written between April 1586 and 
April 1587, that is to say within 
twelve months of Drake’s de- 
parture from Cartagena. Un- 
fortunately Castellanos wrote 
his poem in very poor doggerel, 
mostly in ottava rima, and the 
rest in terza rima, probably in 
imitation of Erzilla’s fine Epic 
written in Chile. 

The first canto begins with 
the expedition of Drake to the 
Spanish Main in 1572-73, de- 
scribing him as the nephew 
(instead of cousin) of Sir John 
Hawkins, adding that he was 
said to have been page to the 
Duchess of Feria, born Jane 
Dormer. There is no proof of 
this assertion, except that Drake 
seems to have spoken Spanish 
well. He joined forces off 
Santa Marta with the ‘sea- 
robber’ James Ranse (though 
his name is not given), and 
captured a vessel commanded 
by Juan Nieto who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the con- 
quest of Peru. His crew pleads 
that he is a brilliant soldier, so 
Drake does not burn his ship, 
and sets him and his ship free. 
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Drake seizes the caravel of 
Juan de Chaves with six slaves 
on board, which the latter 
refuses to sell; the ship is set on 
fire, and all are set at liberty. 
Soon afterwards Chaves, in com- 
mand of a Spanish frigate with 
another vessel, is despatched 
from Cartagena to bring Drake 
to book. It is stated by Lope 
de Vega that Drake spent some 
time in disguise at Nombre de 
Dios while preparing a raid 
on the mule-teams with bul- 
lion; while Castellanos asserts 
that Drake spent forty days in 
an inn at Panama, studying the 
place and going about openly, 
and that he witnessed several 
documents there under an 
assumed name. 

In December 1577 Drake 
sailed on his journey round the 
world, and Castellanos says 
Drake, after, passing through 
the Straits of Magellan, called 
at Arica, where he found too 
much opposition and sailed 
away. The Governor of Arica 
sent a messenger by land to 
warn the Viceroy at Lima of the 
corsair’s arrival. But the Mayor 
of Pachacama thought the news 
false and put the messenger in 
prison. Drake was thus able to 
seize the vessels lying at Callao, 
on arrival at that port. The 
alarm was great and all fled to 
Lima, taking what they could 
cairy with them. One woman 
only called the fugitives 
cowards, and when the youths 
pointed out that they had no 
arms nor even fuses, she tore 
her bonnet into strips and 
twisted them into fuses. 

Soon after leaving El Callao 
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Drake intercepted the (agg. 
fuego, commanded by San Juan 
de Antén, with a million jp 
gold and silver. Drake said, 
“Give me what is mine,” and 
treated the captured crew with 
courtesy and urbanity, giving 
them stuffs and other articles 
seized on board, and offered to 
give a receipt, as Philip owed 
him much for what he did to 
Sir John Hawkins (called Juan 
de Acle) and Drake himself at 
St Juan de Ulua.' 

In bidding farewell to Antén, 
Castellanos makes Drake say— 
‘* ¥ di que digo yo que no ay estrecho 

Sino mar ancho y el camino hecho, 

Es viaje que ya se yo de coro 

Con todas sus derrotas y sus vias.” 

This statement means that 
Drake knew there was open sa 
south of the Archipelago south 
of the Magellan Straits, and not 
a continent as had been gener- 
ally ; supposed. When Drake 
passed through the Straits into 
the Pacific he met with 4 
terrible gale which lasted for 
many days, and he was forced 
to drive before it southwards, 
and may have reached, almost 
if not quite, the latitude of 
Cape Horn. (See Wagner o 
this very interesting subject.) 

Drake also captured a vessel 
from China with chinaware, 
silks, and other stuffs. Later 
on, at Cartagena, he lamented 
the fondness of the Spaniards 
for china tableware, as it was 
of no value as loot. However; 
he took some cases of chins 
for use on board on this occ 
sion. Another vessel he took 
was going from Panama # 
Nicaragua, la‘len with wines; he 


1 An islet near Vera Cruz, Mexico, where the Spaniards in 1567 treacherously 
des troyed Hawkins’ and Drake’s squadron. 
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let it go free, saying it was the 

last prize he would take, and 

that he was going to the Isla 

de Pinas? to careen his ship. 

This was reported at Panama, - 
put it was looked on as a 

trick, whereas it was the exact 

truth. 

In concluding this part of the 
narration, Castellanos refers to 
unrest among the Indians in 
New Granada, looking forward 
in consequence of Drake’s activ- 
ities on the west coast to more 
valiant suaver men than the 

A friend renders 
thus a verse on this subject :— 


“ Less rabid in their hunger after gain, 

Who do not beat us Indians with whips, 

Who nothing care for doctrine or for 
mass, 

Who mutter no confessions to the priest. 

But rove wherever inclination leads, 

Holding the hooded friars in contempt, 

—If such as these should conquer all 
the land 

We then might live our own life once 
more.” 


* Striking confirmation of the 
fears entertained by the Spani- 
ards as to the attitude of the 
Indians of Peru towards them 
is found in two letters printed 
in the book under review, and 
addressed to the King of Spain 
by Sarmiento after Drake’s 
visit to the Pacific coast. He 
also says that the English 
would be more easy-going in 
matters of religion than the 
Spanish, and more tolerant of 
vice among the Indians. 

The remaining four Cantos 
deal very fully and accurately 
with Drake’s expedition to West 
Indian waters in 1585-86. The 
poet asserts that the capture 
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of the treasure fleet was its 
main object, and that it was 
only by “two degrees and the 
grace of God ” that it escaped 
capture. This confirms Drake’s 
report to Burghley on his return 
to England “that it scaped 
us but twelve hours the whole 
treasure which the King of 
Spain had out of the Indies this 
last year.” 

Castellanos says that after 
Drake’s flotilla had left the 
Cape Verde Islands, where he 
had set three towns on fire, a 
Portuguese sailed in his caravel 
to St Domingo, where he arrived 
three days before Drake, but, 
his friendly warning being dis- 
credited, the poor man was 
promptly clapped into prison by 
the Governor and his goods con- 
fiscated. The Governor event- 
ually raised 1000 men, badly 
armed raw levies; guns and 
cannon there were, but little 
ammunition. After the cap- 
ture of the city and fortress 
the English destroyed the 
houses and churches (except 
part. of the ‘Oalle de las 
Damas ’) by artillery fire and 
arson, and burnt the ships in 
port, destroying books, furni- 
ture, and legal documents. 
Churches were despoiled of their 
plate and bells, and statues of 
saints and religious pictures 
destroyed. The poet speaks 
bitterly of the sacrilegious acts 
done by the ‘ Lutherans,’ as 
Drake and his men are in- 
variably styled by him. 

Finally, after one-third of the 
city had been destroyed, the 
Spaniards agreed to pay a 


? West of Isthmus, frequented in after days by Clipperton and other buccan- 
eers. Sarmiento says he careened at Island of Caiio in Gulf of Nicoya (Costa 


Rica). Cf. Nuttall, op. cit. 
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ransom of 25,000 ducats. Drake 
further took, probably as a 
trophy for his Queen, the silken 
canopy and Royal Arms which 
hung in the Palace of the Gover- 
nor, refusing to leave it even if 
@ larger ransom were paid. 
Thus the gem of the Spanish 
Colonial Empire, excelled only 
in splendour by Barcelona and 
one or two other cities in Spain, 
was left in ruins, and Castel- 
lanos gives a graphic account 
of the miseries suffered by the 
inhabitants when they returned 
to their desolated homes. 

The poet-priest alludes with 
indignation to the hanging of 
two Dominican friars, who suf- 
fering from old age had re- 
mained when the churches and 
monasteries were sacked, and 
were taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish. He does not mention that 
the excuse for their summary 
execution was that when a Span- 
ish officer rode up with a flag 
of truce, Drake sent his young 
negro servant to meet him, 
which the proud Spaniard found 
8o insulting that he speared the 
boy. In addition, the Spaniards 
were forced to hang the officer 
at the scene of this outrage. 
This high-handed proceeding is 
the only instance that Castel- 
lanos gives of outrages com- 
mitted by the English on men 
or women during the three 
campaigns he describes. It is 
noteworthy, too, that allusion is 
made to the execution of several 
of Drake’s men, which points to 
rigid discipline being kept by 
him. At San Domingo only one 
Spaniard is mentioned as killed 
by a chance shot; at Carta- 
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gena seven or eight fell—ajj 
their names are given,—so that 
even his Spanish enemies did 
not accuse him of inhumanity 
in his dealings with them. 

The third and fourth Cantos 
describe in great detail the 
measures taken in New Granada 
to resist Drake. The Spanish 
had been amply warned by 
the thirty-one days’ siege and 
occupation of San Domingo. 

The fifth and last Canto 
describes the siege and capture 
of Cartagena very fully. As 
usual, Drake enforced his de- 
mands for a substantial ransom 
by burning the town piece- 
meal until a sum of 110,000 
ducats was agreed on. One 
Jonas is mentioned several times 
as acting as interpreter in 
these negotiations. When the 
inhabitants returned they were 
very angry that they had to 
pay a ransom for their ruined 
homes. 

The Squadron sailed away, 
but returned in a few days 
to careen the big vessel cap- 
tured at Cartagena, as it was 
sinking. The crews bartered 
merchandise for cows, meat, and 
hams, and used the ovens in the 
city to bake a supply of bread. 
The Governor tried to induce 
Drake to prolong his stay, 
hoping the Spanish Fleet might 
surprise the English there. But 
Drake saw through this scheme 
and left, and the fleet arrived 
three months too late. Drake 
is said to have had trouble 
with some of his captains, and 
to have degraded some and 
executed others on his way to 
Florida en route for England. 
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At one of the remotest out- 
posts in the British Empire, 
on the borders of Tibet, the 
five British officers were sitting 
in the Mess refreshing them- 
selves in the manner of their 
kind, after some violent chuk- 
kers of polo played on the 
small local ponies. One of the 
excitements of the place was 
the weekly arrival of the Eng- 
lish mail, and this was the day 
it was due. 

“Td like to wring that Post 
babu’s neck,’ said the local 
Political Officer, who was en- 
gaged to be married. 

“Tt isn’t his fault, poor 
blighter,” said the captain com- 
manding the small detach- 
ment. 

Conversation became general 
on the subject which was now 
(next the aforementioned re- 
freshment) closest to their 
hearts. All, of course, had 
sweethearts in a larger or smaller 
degree ; none, equally of course, 
had wives. The doctor was 
interested in a murder trial, the 
details of which he would get 
mm the atrocious newspaper 
which mainly formed his post ; 
the sapper was eager for details 
of the attempt on the motor 
speed record and a  trans- 
Atlantic flight; the subaltern 
was keen on the sporting news. 
aa wont to have a little 

with a starting price 
bookmaker, and felt the need 
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I. THE BEETLE GAME—TI. 





of his usual means of excite- 
ment. 

Presently their ears caught 
the distant jingle of bells. 

** At last,’”’ said the love-sick 
Political. They went to the 
window and saw the three 
lightly loaded mules trotting 
into the outpost over the 
bridge. 

“There’s time for a quick 
one,” said the subaltern, “‘ be- 
fore the babu gets the bags 
open,” and all but the Political 
accepted the suggestion; the 
latter went off to the Post 
Office to tear the letters out 
of the bags himself. After a 
few minutes an orderly ap- 
peared with his arms full of 
jetters and papers, which the 
officers fell upon like vultures 
dropping on to a kill, and for 
a few minutes there was silence 
except for the occasional rustle 
of paper. 

The subaltern was the first 
to be clear of his correspond- 
ence, and started to open the 
home papers. “Thank good- 
ness, a new ‘ Blackwood,’ ”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ ‘ Maga’ is always 
full of good stuff. I once knew 
a man who nearly wrote for 
it. ‘Capture by Indians — 
that might be good. No, 
it’s one of those old things of 
a hundred years ago. Then 
a story about a goat in 
Egypt. Let’s see if there is any- 
thing nearer home—‘ Boswell 
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and his Father ’— certainly 
not!” 

“Oh, shut up!” said the 
Political; ‘‘can’t you let a 
man read his letters in peace 
once a week !”’ 

The subaltern; feeling rather 
squashed, turned over the pages 
of ‘Maga’ in silence. Sud- 
denly he burst out, “I say, 
you chaps, here’s something 
good. The very thing we have 
been wanting. When you clear 
off all the literary frills it’s the 
most marvellous idea of the 
century for people like us !” 

“Oh, do dry up!” groused 
the Political, but as the others 
seemed anxious to know more 
about the “‘ marvellous idea,” 
he took up his bunch of letters 
and retired to his room. 

“Let’s start at once,” said 
the subaltern. ‘“‘ We can’t pro- 
duce green cloth with black 
lines, but a piece of paper and 
blue chalk will do. I'll get the 
board ready, and you fellows 
run off and catch a beetle.” 
This was no easy matter. Al- 
though the spring was well on, 
the nights were still frosty, 
and insect life was not to be 
seen in the profusion of mid- 
summer. 

The doctor drew the small 
patch of grass which passed 
for a garden; this resulted in 
a bag of one ladybird. The 
sapper went to his store-room, 
where among piles of crow- 
bars, picks, rope, and odds and 
ends he procured a spider. 
The captain drew his office 
blank. No beetle, as demanded 
by the authorised rules of the 
‘game, was forthcoming. Mean- 
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while the subaltern was busy 
with the board, and when the 
others returned they found him 
sitting on the floor surrounded 
by pieces of paper on which 
were drawn various cabalistic 
patterns. 

“I’m hanged if I can ge 
how it works,” he said. “Ten 


unequal sections with a circle 
the size of a Gold Flake tin 
It’s not very 


in the middle ! 
clear.” 

“Why not try a large circle 
with the circumference marked 
out in unequal parts,” sug- 
gested the doctor. 

This sounded reasonable, s0 
acrough circle was drawn in 
blue pencil, and the circum- 
ference ticked off at unequal 
intervals. The next question 
was the odds. The only matter 
about which they were unani- 
mous was that the odds on 
half the circles were evel 
money. Any other odds seemed 
insoluble. The sapper men- 
tioned something about 7, but 
even the racing expert admitted 
that odds to m would be u- 
workable. 

During the discussion the 
Political returned and took 4 
brisk and fruitful interest i 
the discussion. “‘It seems to 
me,” he said, “that if you 
measured the circumference iM 
inches you could work out the 
odds quite simply.” This 
seemed the solution, so a sted 
tape which the captain, a keen 
shikari, produced was put 
round the circle. This proved 
to be rather over 43 inches in 
length. The first thing was 
to divide off half the circle for 
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the even chance. This left for 4 to 1, but as his legs 
about 214 inches. This was spread over the next division, 
divided into sections of 8, 7, it was considered another ‘ no 
4,2, and 4 aninch. The half- ball.’ This happened several 
inch was marked in red and times, and it was decided to 
was for the bank. The odds make fresh search for a beetle. 
were marked on each section. Various covers were drawn with- 


_ The subaltern took the bank, out result, but the captain 


and poker chips having been found among the office files a 
produced, the stakes were laid. fish insect (or silver fish). 
The first attempt was made This was tried with immense 
with the ladybird, as it was success. So successful was he, 
she was the nearest in fact, that he was christened 
relative of the Egyptian beetle. ‘Steve’ after his eminent pre- 
She was put in the middle of decessor. The moment the lid 
the paper and covered with was lifted he went straight 
the lid of the Gold Flake tin. with great rapidity for the even 
This the subaltern gently moved chance, and repeated this per- 
in a circular way, and then formance time after time, so 
lifted up. The ladybird was much so that the bank asked 
disclosed lying on her back leavetoturnthe board. ‘Steve’ 
apparently dead. She was then made straight for the 
gently turned over, but still bank’s half-inch, but shied off 
showed no signs of life. After when he saw the red marks, and 
an interminable time, she slowly dived for the even chance again. 
put her feet out and moved in The: subaltern who held the 
the direction of ‘even money.’ bank objected strongly, and 
When within about half an another board was made. This 
inch of it she opened her wings time there was no section for 
and flew to the window. There the bank, but each section was 
was no doubt that she flew a little smaller than it should 
over ‘even money,’ but it was have been, and a 2-inch section 
decided that this was a ‘no added. This made the odds 
ball.’ The ladybird was allowed slightly in favour of the bank. 
to crawl up and down the Even se the bank had a thin 
window while experiments were time; ‘Steve’ had certain 
made with the spider. The habits which the backers soon 
same performance was gone found out. He was apt to be 
through. On lifting the lid, turned by a crease in the paper, 
the spider was seen facing and there was one ridge known 
approximately 8 inches, a 4 to as Everest down which he in- 
1 chance; he hesitated a mo- variably ran if he got near it. 
ment, and then went quite Then light seemed to affect 
straight on to 4 to 1, and was him, so a rule was made 
promptly caught under the lid that the banker could turn the 
and brought back. On his board as he wished before 
next run the spider again made stakes were laid. The game 
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waxed fast and furious, but 
was brought to an untimely 
end by a serious accident to 
‘Steve,’ who succumbed owing 
to a violent attempt to stop 
him leaving the fairway and 
getting on to the rough of the 
carpet. All voted that it was 
impossible to stop the game, 
so all covers were drawn again. 
This time the garden produced 
a frog. He was quite useless, 
as his jumps took him clear 
off the course every time. The 
military works store, however, 
produced an enormous taran- 
tula. If any one should have 
a dull party, I can recommend 
this to make a party go. He 
was too big for the Gold Flake 
lid, and the whole box had to 
be used. The second it was 
removed he made one wild rush, 
scattering the players, and was 
only brought back by very 
smart work with the tin. Twice 
he reached the rough, and once 
fetched up against the fender, 
and finally escaped altogether 
under a cupboard. 

All efforts to find another 
, Steve ’ having failed, partly 
owing to darkness, it was de- 
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cided to close down for the 
night. The game, however, 
furnished a topic of conversa. 
tion during the dinner hou, 
and various suggestions were 
made. One, perhaps the most 
futile, was to mark the game 
out on the football ground and 
play it with a dog. 

It was delightful to imagine 
all over the Empire from the 
snows to the tropics, where 
detachments of the British 
Army were to be found, that 
the game was being played, 
probably at that very moment, 
with the various forms of fauna 
available ; while after the game 
at least one of the party prob- 
ably started to write an account 
of his experiences for ‘ Maga,’ 
the origin of all the fun. 

That night one at least of 
us dreamt of tarantulas as big 
as, and very similar to, roulette 
boards chasing him round the 
room. Later, when summer 
arrives, we hope to find a real 
‘Steve ’ who will behave prop- 
erly—run round the circle be- 
fore deciding on his square— 
and give us more chance and 
excitement. 


Il. AN EOLIPSE IN TIBET. 


The Lamas—the ‘ignorant 
Lamas ’"—it was who warned 


me of it. For though they 
knew no better than to call 
the 8th December 1927 the 
“fifteenth day of the Tenth 
Month of the Fire-Hare (Meyo) 
Year,” still they can foretell 
future eclipses as accurately 
as your Astronomer Royal. 


Thus it was that at Phari, at 
a height of 14,000 feet, on the 
edge of the great plateau, I 
had a perfect view of the 
eclipse that London failed to 
see owing to mist. 

Having just finished dinnef, 
I was writing to my old Oxford 
Anthropology Professor (would 
that he had been there with 
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me), when Pasang, my head 
man—my man ‘Friday,’ for 
that is what his name means,— 
came in to say the eclipse was 
starting. There was the full 
moon, riding in all her rapidly 
diminishing glory in the clear 
Tibetan sky, above the towering 
mass of Chomolhari, 25,000 feet 
high. 
Patronisingly (had I not just 
been thinking of anthropology ?) 
I asked Pasang what the cause 
of an eclipse might be. The 
clangings and blowings from 
the village inspired hopes of 
some wonderful answer; more 
so the patent fact that my 
faithful henchman had just 
been looking on the wine when 
it was red. His thick speech 
and uncertain gait were offici- 
ally ascribed to an attack of 
fever. Pat came the reply, 
“The obscuring of the moon is 
caused ”*—he might have been 
a boy in the top standard of 
&@ Board School at home—“ is 
caused by the shadow of 
America.” Mr Hoover should 
note this, 

But by now my groom, re- 
joicing in the name of Owli, 
has hurried up with a hurricane 
lamp. He, thank goodness, is 
not so sophisticated, and, being 
sober, can tell me the truth 
of the matter. It is a being, 
all soul, with no body, Sa- 

by name, floating 
between heaven and earth, who 
18 Swallowing the moon. By 
this time we are all moving 
towards the din of the village. 
One of the innumerable Tibetan 
Mastiffs approaches us, and 
Owli—ordinarily the mildest of 


men and kindness itself to 
animals—‘ ’eaves ‘arf a brick 
at him,’ and scores a bull. The 
dog gives a fearsome howl. 
“ Bon,” says Owli (or words 
to that effect), and repeats the 
action. “But why this sud- 
den ferocity ? ’” I ask, mystified. 
“Oh,” says Owli, “the idea 
is to make Sa-Chamgyu hear, 
and leave off swallowing the 
moon. Human voices he can- 
not hear. But gongs and trum- 
pets and animals he can, hear. 
And so every dog or pig we 
see we shy a stone at it to make 
it howl.” I rejoice inwardly 
that my groom is away from 
the horses for the period of the 
eclipse. 

The din from the village, 
through which.we now proceed, 
justifies the truth of Owli’s 
remark. As we stumble over 
patches of ice in the now all- 
pervading darkness, incense is 
being burnt in the open here 
and there. Peeping through 
an open house-door, I see a 
lady doing what looks very 
much like ‘ physical jerks.’ One, 
two, three, four, up, bend, down 
flat on the ground, up again— 
thus she will continue for the 
whole period of the eclipse. 
Worship to one’s own special 
deity is of peculiar value at 
such a period, so I learnt later 
from a high Lama. 

Next we groped our way 
into a tiny village Hlagang— 
a ‘God-House ’ or temple. The 
draped images, smiling blandly 
before the flickering butter- 
lamps, and the deep shadows 
were reminiscent of a Breton 
village churck on Christmas 
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Eve. The village elders, as- 
sembled here, were vowed to 
silence for the period of the 
eclipse. But this temporary 
Trappism did not prevent their 
indicating in a very clear man- 
ner—by sundry signs, point- 
ings, head-noddings, and even 
very effective grunts—where 
we should place our humble 
offerings. In the next temple 
we visited silence did not reign. 
The village damsels were seated 
round the sides, chanting most 
effectively, again reminiscent 
of a country Catholic Church, 
and drinking tea between whiles. 

And then back into the 
open. At the ever-increasing 
darkness, Owli was becoming 
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really anxious. ‘‘ If Sa-Cham- 


gyu swallows the whole moon,” 
said he, “it means extremely 
bad luck—deaths of many men 
and of many beasts, and bad 
harvests for twelve months, 
And one day, Sa-Chamgyu will 
swallow the moon for good.” 


A learned Lama afterwards 
enlightened me. “It is only 
the ignorant,’ he said, ‘‘ who 
believe that swallowing yarn, 
What really happens is that 
the sleeve of Sa-Chamgyn’s 
coat causes a shadow. But 
how Sa-Chamgyu, a being all * 
soul and no body, casts a 
shadow, that I cannot explain.” 

AJAX. 











THE TIMBER DROGHER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


It happened about a year 
before I finally ‘ swallowed the 
anchor.’ I was still quite a 
youngster, only a few months 
out of sail, and was fourth 
officer of a large ‘ bull-boat ’ 
which belonged to a Scottish 
firm, and ran between various 
ports in Eastern Canada and 
the east coast of Scotland. 
I remember that it was our 
last voyage from Montreal for 
the season, for the ice would 
have closed the St Lawrence 
before we got back. For some 
reason we had no cattle on 
board that trip, with the effect 
that, with all the weight of 
her cargo below, she was pretty 
stiff and inclined to roll heavily. 
We had experienced a south- 
west gale and thick weather 
all the way from Cape Race, 
with the result that we had 
had few opportunities to get 
decent observation. The wind 
had, however, gone round to 
the north-west during the night, 
and it was clearing up, but 
there was a heavy sea rolling 
up on the port quarter which 
caused the old boat to lurch 
about a good deal. We 
had still another day to ‘put 
mm on the open ocean, but 
expected to sight the group- 
flashing light on Flannan 
Island, or the Butt of Lewis, 
early the next morning prior 


to proceeding through the 
Pentland Firth. 

I was on watch with the 
chief officer from 4 A.M. - until 
eight, and about half-past five 
daylight came in and revealed 
@ most uninteresting sight. 
From the high bridge to the 
horizon on all sides there was 
nothing to be seen but a grey 
waste of white-capped ridges. 
It was bitterly cold too. Pres- 
ently the officers’ steward, a 
hospitable lad and a very wel- 
come visitor at that moment, 
came up the bridge ladder on 
the starboard side and made 
his way across to the weather 
side, where, under the lee of 
the dodger, he let down a tem- 
porary table which had been 
stopped up to the rails. He 
then left the bridge, but a few 
minutes later reappeared, this 
time carrying a tray, on which 
there was a large pile of hot 
buttered toast, a big jug of 
coffee, and two mugs. We got 
grand coffee on that ship. I 
was standing beside the bin- 
nacle when the steward passed 
me on his way to windward and 
got a whiff of it. By Jove! 
the smell was fragrant. The 
chief officer was already shelter- 
ing behind the dodger, and after 
a good look round I joined him, 
smacking my lips in anticipa- 
tion. The steward paused for 
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@ moment, gazing forward over 
the top of the dodger before 
going below again. Suddenly 
he pointed over the bow and 
ejaculated— 

“Good God, sir! 
that ? ” 

Considerably startled, the 
chief and I left our coffee and 
gazed toward where he was 
pointing, but for a moment 
we could see nothing. Then 
just as a shout of “ Broken 
water right ahead ’’ came from 
the look-out man up in the 
crow’s-nest, we picked up some- 
thing. It was a black irregular- 
shaped object less than half a 
mile ahead. The same idea 
struck the chief officer that 
struck me, for we exclaimed 
simultaneously — 

** Rockall ! ” 

That rock which rears its 
head seventy feet out of the 
Atlantic lies about 260 miles 
to the westward of the Outer 
Hebrides. It stands almost in 
the centre of a large bank 
which runs roughly north and 
south, and is about sixty miles 
long by thirty-five miles wide. 
Close to the rock there is a 
depth of about forty - two 
fathoms, and the average depth 
over the whole of the bank 
would be about seventy-five. 
All round it is much deeper 
water, averaging hundreds of 
fathoms. The great circle track 
which we were following runs 
from a position due east of 
Cape Race to the Butt of 
Lewis, and passes thirty miles 
north of the rock itself, so 
apparently we had got well 


what’s 
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off our course. The chief officer 
ordered the quartermaster at 
the wheel to port a couple of 
points, then he addressed me— 

“By heavens!’ he said, 
“it’s a blessing that it’s day- 
light. How could we have got 
so far to the south’ard? Call 
the old man and tell him that 
we sighted Rockall dead ahead, 
and that I am passing to the 
south of it.” 

As I went off the bridge to 
go to the captain’s cabin, which 
lay beneath it, I also was won- 
dering how we could have got 
so far off our course. I 
membered reading on the chart 
the evening before that “an 
area of magnetic disturbance 
is reported to exist two to 
three miles to the N. and N.E. 
of Rockall,’ but I could not 
imagine that our compasses 
could have been affected to 
the extent of taking us thirty 
miles off our course. The 
captain’s cabin was dark, the 
door was shut, and the curtains 
of every port drawn. He was 
@ man who really loved his 
bunk. When we were in open 
water, clear of the land,: he 
would go to it about 9 P.M, 
and it would take something 
decidedly serious to get him 
out of it before eight o'clock 
the next morning. I switched 
on one of the electric lights in 
his cabin, woke him up, and 
gave him the chief officer's 
message. He yawned and 
stretched himself, then al 
swered me. 

“ Rockall right ahead, did 
you say? How the devil did 
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it manage to get there? Right, 
tell the chief officer to pass to 
the south of it. It’s steep-to, 
put don’t run it too fine. He’ll 
want to lay off a new course 
for the Butt of Lewis, too, and 
you had better get an azimuth 
as soon as you can and see 
what the error of the com- 
is.” 

With that the old man turned 
over, and, feeling myself dis- 
missed, I left his cabin and 
regained the bridge. The chief 
officer was gazing through his 
binoculars out on the port bow. 
I got hold of mine, after giving 
him the captain’s orders, and 
did the same. 

“That’s not Rockall,” he 
exclaimed presently; “it’s a 
large piece of wreckage—quite 
big enough to damage a ship 
all the same. Better call the 
old man again, and tell him 
about it.” 

I sought the captain’s cabin, 
and once more he yawned and 
stretched. 

“All right,” he replied 
patiently in answer to my 
information. ‘Tell the chief 
officer to get a sight as soon as 
he can. We will have to report 
the position of the wreckage 
if it’s big enough to be a menace 
to navigation.” 

Back on the bridge, 1 studied 
the wreckage through my 
glasses, the chief officer having 

our vessel up so as to 
pass close to leeward of it. 
It looked like the whole of 
the after end of a wooden 
vessel sticking above the sur- 
face of the water at an angle 


of about thirty degrees. Her 
wheel appeared above the level 
of the bulwark, otherwise her 
deck seemed to be bare. Her 
rudder was jolting to and fro, 
and as we got under her stern 
we read in white letters on her 
counter— 

Marion of Belfast. 

As the piece of wreckage 
drew abeam on the weather 
side we rather lost interest in 
it. We had got our steamer 
back on her proper course 
again, and were looking around 
to see if there were-any other 
pieces of wreckage floating 
about, when suddenly a strange 
sound fell upon our ears. It 
had come along with the wind. 

“* Wuf—wuf.” 

“What the devil’s that? ” 
exclaimed the chief officer nerv- 
ously. 

** Sounded like a dog, sir,” 
I replied. 

‘‘T know damned well that 
it sounded like a dog,” he said 
irritably, “‘ but there’s no dog 
on board the ship.” 

* Wuf—wuf.” 

One of the deck-hands came 
running up the bridge ladder. 

** There’s some one on board 
o’ that there wreck, sir,” he 
cried. ‘I see him wavin’ 
somethin’ white.” 

I stepped clear of the dodger 
and got my glasses on to the 
wreckage the best way I could, 
for it was now right in the 
wind’s eye, and it was a bitterly 
cold wind to try and look into. 
Sure enough, I saw something 
white being feebly dangled, 
and presently made out a man 
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lying alongside of the port 
bulwark. We had been unable 
to see him before owing to the 
way that the stern of his vessel 
was sticking out of the water. 
Abaft the skylight, which we 
could now see, on the only 
part of the sloping deck to 
which it could possibly cling, 
was a large yellow dog. 

“Call the captain again,” 
said the chief officer. 

Once more I descended from 
the bridge and switched on the 
captain’s light. He was clearly 
annoyed, and little wonder; 
this was the third time that I 
had disturbed him in less than 
five minutes. 

* You again!” he exclaimed 
sharply. ‘‘ What the devil do 
you want now ? ” 

“There’s some one alive on 
board of that wreckage, sir,” I 
replied. 

His demeanour changed in- 
stantly. “Eh? Somebody 
alive!” he said. “ Right, I'll 
be up in a moment.” 

Before I left the cabin he 
was out of his bunk and pulling 
on his clothes. In an in- 
credibly short time he was on 
the bridge fully clad and button- 
ing up his heavy bridge coat. 
His feet were encased in gum 
boots. He seemed to take in 
the wreck, the weather, and 
the sea in one comprehensive 
glance. 

“ Hard a-starboard, quarter- 
master,’ he ordered. 

Then he turned to the chief 
officer. ‘‘ There’s a very heavy 
sea running, mister,” he pro- 
nounced gravely. “I don’t 
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know if I can risk lowering g 


boat. Could we get voln- 
teers, do you think ? ” 

I stepped up to where he 
stood beside the wheel. 

“T’ll go for one, sir,” I said 
eagerly. 

“You would,” he replied. 
“You haven’t got the sense to 
know any better.” 

I fell back rather abashed. 
The vessel was now beam on 
to the sea and rolling very 
heavily. The captain called 
me to him again. 

** Look here, Norris,” he said 
kindly, “there’s a heavy sea 
running, isn’t there ? ” 

** Yes, sir,”’ I replied. 

“Yes, even from this high 
bridge it looks heavy, doesn’t 
it? Well, let me tell you that 
from a boat it will look twice 
as high—in fact it will look 
terrifying. Now do you sil 
want to go?” 

I realised that I had spoken 
out of my turn, but felt that 
I couldn’t draw back then— 
not if the sea was as high a 
St Paul’s. 

** Yes, I’ll go, sir,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied slowly, 
“if you can get two men t 
go with you—they must be 
volunteers, remember—you cal 
go.” 

“Two men, sir,” I said 


surprise. 
“Yes, two,” he replied 
sharply. ‘‘ That will be quite 


enough the way that I’ll work 
it. You had better hurry 
and try to get them while! 
maneuvre to get to wind 

of the wreck.” 
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He staggered across to the 
port side of the bridge. The 
steamer, with her helm hard 
a-starboard, was swinging up 
into the wind. I was making 
for the bridge ladder on the 
starboard side on my way down 
to the next deck in quest of 
volunteers, when the quarter- 
master at the wheel spoke to me. 

“Sir,” he said, “ I’ll be one 
0’ them.” 

The quartermaster was a 
tall, dark, powerfully built man 
of a saturnine nature, named 
Malone. He hailed from county 
Cork, and I strongly suspected 
him of having Fenian ten- 
dencies. Apart from giving 
him helm orders, I had hardly 
spoken two words to him the 
whole voyage, but in some 
subtle way he had managed to 
convey to me the impression 
that there were two impedi- 
ments in the way of my being 
a good officer—I was too young 
and I was an Englishman. 

“ An’ there’s another, sir,” 
he continued ; ‘‘ ask him.” 

A young able seaman named 
Driscoll had just come up 
on the bridge to do some job ; 
he was carrying a bucket of 
water and a swab. He was, 
I imagine, a ‘townee’ of 
Malone’s. He was a much 
smaller man than the quarter- 
master, and I looked at him 


doubtfully. 
“He'll do, sir,” urged Malone ; 
“sure he has the guts.” 


I approached Driscoll, told 
him what we proposed to do, 
and said that, of course, he 
Was quite free to decline, as it 
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was @ volunteer that I wanted. 
He never even troubled to 
look at the sea or the wreck. 

“ Tf it’s good enough for you 
an’ Malone, sir,” he said in- 
differently, “well, it’s good 
enough for me.” 

I sought the captain, who, 
having steadied the steamer 
head to wind and put the 
engines to slow, was now in 
the chart-room, and told him 
that I had secured my two 
volunteers. 


** You’ve been damned smart 
about it,’ he said. ‘‘ Who are 
they ? ” 


** Malone and Driscoll, sir.” 

“‘ Splendid,” the captain re- 
plied cheerfully ; ‘‘ you couldn’t 
have done better. Malone is as 
strong as @ dray-horse, and 
Driscoll is as active as a kitten. 
Get another quartermaster to 
relieve the wheel, then bring 
the two of them in here.” 

When we were gathered in 
the chart-room the captain ex- 
plained his plan, and we learned 
why only three of us were 
going in a lifeboat, which ordi- 
narily would require at least 
double the number. He was 
going to place the steamer to 
windward of the wreck, and 
slack the boat down to it by 
means of a long line. When 
we had rescued whoever was 
on the wreckage, he would 
then heave the boat back to 
the steamer, drifting down to- 
ward it the while. We would 
thus not be required to use 
oars at all, with the exception 
of one, and in that one there 
lay @ bit of a snag. 
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“Can you use a steering 
oar?” he asked me suddenly. 
** A rudder is useless for keeping 
@ lifeboat head to sea when she 
has no headway on her.” 

That would have stumped a 
good many deep-water seamen, 
but fortunately I had had a good 
deal of experience with a steer- 
ing oar in Western Australia, 
where we had to bring off a 
lot of the cargo through the 
surf in our own boats—and I 
was able to assure him that I 
could use one. 

“Good,” he said. ‘“‘ Now 
the whole thing depends on a 
small code of signals. Malone, 
who will be in the bow of the 
boat, will make them, but you 
have all got to know them in 
case of—well, you never know 
what may happen.” 

The code was simple. If 
we wished the line slacked 


away on board, Malone would 
stretch out his right arm hori- 


zontally; if we wished the 
line hove in, he would stretch 
his left arm in the same way ; 
when we wanted the line held 
on, he would raise one of his 
arms above his head. An 
officer would be stationed at 
the taffrail aft with his glasses 
glued on the boat. The captain 
made us repeat the code until 
he was certain that we knew 
it; then we went out on to 
the bridge. All hands had in 
the meantime been called. The 
third officer was on the bridge 
standing by the telegraph and 
watching the steering; the 
second, with one watch, was 
swinging out one of the life- 
boats on the starboard side ; 
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while the chief had got wp 
from the fore-peak a coil of 
new 34-inch Manilla rope, and 
was stretching it along the 
deck. We put on life-belts, 
then made our way along to 
the boat, which was now swung 
out, and got into her. The 
end of the Manilla rope had 
been rove through the ring 
bolt in the bow of the boat, a 
few fathoms of it had been 
hauled through, and the bight 
of it had been hitched round 
one of the forward thwarts. 
A new heaving line and a life- 
buoy had been placed in the 
boat, and all the oars save 
two had been taken out. The 
steamer being now to windward 
of the wreckage, her head was 
canted to starboard so as to 
make a lee for the boat on 
that side, and the engines 
stopped. It was still blowing 
hard from the nor’-west—a 
keen, clear, cutting wind. 

*“* Lower away.” 

The order came through 4 
megaphone from the bridge. 
While one of the hands for- 
ward poured oil from a five 
gallon drum into the sea, the 
boat slid slowly down the side 
into a comparative calm. A 
wave, its crest smoothed by 
the oil, rose up to meet her 
and, water-borne, she subsided 
with it. The davit-fall blocks 
were unhooked, and save for 
the Manilla rope we were free 
from the ship. I shipped the 
steering oar. The steamers 
engines were put ahead agail, 
and rising and falling with 
the swell the boat slowly 
drifted aft. 
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Still sheltered from the 
weather by the protecting wall 
of the steamer’s hull, we passed 
aft under her counter, and in 
another moment we were clear. 
Then we got it. A huge wave 
came surging past the steamer’s 
stern, caught hold of the boat, 
and seemed to throw her yards 
upwards. As we perched dizzily 
on its crest, the flying spray 
lashed me across the face like 
@ whip, and for the moment 
blinded me, then the boat 
seemed to fall like a stone, 
and I felt as if the pit of my 
stomach had dropped out. The 
Manilla rope tightened with a 
jerk, and the boat surged up 
as the crest of the next wave 
rushed at her. Almost stunned 
by the force of the wind, the 
driving spray, and the tre- 
mendous surge of the waves, 
I struggled with the steering 
oar to keep the boat head on 
to the sea. As the captain 
had predicted, the sea looked 
terrifying, and for a moment 
I was almost terrified; cer- 
tainly I was completely con- 
fused. I didn’t think just then 
that the boat could possibly 
live. I got my eyes clear of 
water, collected my thoughts, 
and took stock of my com- 
panions. Malone stood upright 
in the bows, a leg on each side 
of the forward thwart, which 
he was gripping with his knees. 
Occasionally he stretched out 
his right arm horizontally as 
if to show that we still required 
the line to be slacked away, 
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the action, I expect, being 
sub-conscious, for the officer 
at the steamer’s taffrail could 
see that we were still some 
distance off the wreck. Dris- 
coll, crouching in the bottom 
of the boat, was hitching the 
bight of the heaving line to 
the life-buoy, and when he 
had completed that he made 
one end of the line fast round 
his waist and the other end 
fast to a thwart. 

The most sickening feeling 
of all was when we dropped 
down into the trough between 
the waves, where we could see 
nothing but a wall of water 
ahead of us and another wall 
behind. I soon noticed, how- 
ever, that when the boat was 
in that position I could recover 
my ‘breath, and as I got more 
used to the thing I grasped 
the opportunity when up on 
the crest of a wave to notice 
the relative positions of the 
steamer and the wreckage. The 
former had been beautifully 
handled, and was now head to 
wind, with the boat-rope with 
which we were being slacked 
down leading over her stern, 
and she was dead to windward 
of the wreck. All that I had 
to do was to keep the boat 
head on to the sea, and give 
the order to hold on the line 
when she had been slacked 
down far enough. Some one 
had been pouring oil copiously 
over the steamer’s stern, and 
the crests of the waves were, 
in consequence, becoming rather 
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smoother. Occasionally, in an 
endeavour to judge the distance 
we were still off the wreckage, 
I would glance over my shoul- 
der. Not a word had been 
spoken in the boat since we 
had left the steamer until sud- 
denly Driscoll, who was facing 
aft, shouted— 

“Look out, sir. We're on 
top o’ the wreck.” 

Considerably startled, for I 
thought that we were still some 
distance off, I looked round, to 
see the ragged stump of a mast 
with the fife-rail attached and 
several belaying-pins sticking 
out from it like teeth, almost 
level with the water, and only 
about ten feet off the boat’s 
port quarter. Somehow or other 
I had formed the opinion that 
the wreckage, about twenty 
feet long, which we had sighted 
from the steamer was only a 
part of a vessel, and I had 
imagined vaguely that she 
might have been cut in two by 
some fast liner, and that the 
after part had been left float- 
ing. Now, however, I realised 
that the whole ship was here, 
and that her bow must be 
floating about thirty feet below 
the mean level of the waves. 
Her deck was like a sloping 
beach, up which the waves 
were rushing and frothing, high- 
water mark being represented 
by the small part of the vessel 
which was showing above the 
sea. Other things were now 
occasionally visible upon the 
deck—the stump of another 
mast and the iron wheels of 
the pumps. With a wrench 
of the steering oar I sheered 
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the}boat off to starboard just 
in time to avoid having her 
stove in on the deck of the 
derelict. We were soon cloge 
enough for our purpose. 

“Hold on, Malone,” | 
shouted. 

Malone’s right hand shot 
straight up above his head; 
the boat-rope tightened up, 
and we were, as I thought, in 
a good position just slightly to 
windward of the wreckage. The 
dog still lay across the after 
part of the skylight; the man 
—an old chap, bareheaded, 
with white whiskers, evidently 
very exhausted and thoroughly 
soaked—was lashed to a ring- 
bolt alongside the bulwark on 
the port side, the yellow-white 
of the rope lashing round his 
waist showing vividly against 
his tattered black oilskin coat. 
Besides being down by the 
head the derelict was listed to 
starboard heavily, which was 
the reason why I had chosen 
to go on that side, and in some 
mysterious way, although con- 
tinually rising and falling, she 
was lying head on to the wind 
and sea. To my horror the 
boat, instead of remaining in 
position, was drifting rapidly 
past the wreck—evidently I 
hadn’t been quick enough i 
ordering Malone to signal to 
hold on the line. I declare 
that I could feel myself blush- 
ing with shame. What a 
incompetent ass they must all 
be thinking me! the captail 
of our steamer, whose binoculars 
would be fixed on the boat, 
the boat’s crew, even the old 
chap whom we were trying 0 
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rescue. He, poor old fellow, 
was apparently trying to tell 
me something as we surged past, 
put, although his lips moved, 
no sound came from them; 
with his right hand, which still 
held the handkerchief with 
which he had been waving to 
us, he was pointing toward 
the position of the submerged 
bow. There was nothing for it 
but to get to windward again. 

“Heave in, Malone,” I 
ordered. 

Malone’s left arm was ex- 
tended horizontally, and the 
boat began to creep to wind- 
ward over the crests and down 
into the hollows, until we were 
again a little bit ahead of 
where the old man was lying. 
I told Malone to signal to 
hold on and Driscoll to get 
ready, but again the boat 
began to surge to leeward past 
the wreck. The old man was 
now trying harder than ever 
to draw my attention to some- 
thing forward. Suddenly, with- 
out any fresh orders from me, 
the boat-rope tightened up 
again; the boat got into posi- 
tion, and was held there, as I 
afterwards learned, by the 
steamer’s engines being kept 
turning slowly ahead. The 
captain had divined our diffi- 
culty. 

I was now to learn why it 
was well that Driscoll was as 
active as a kitten. I sheered 
the boat as near to the wreck 
a8 I could safely go, then, first 

cing for an instant on 
the boat’s gunwale, the able 
seaman made a flying leap 
and landed on the sloping 
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deck of the derelict. Desper- 
ately struggling to hold on, he 
was sliding back into the sea 
when a wave came along and 
washed him almost up to where 
the old man lay along the bul- 
wark, quite unable to help 
him. Driscoll grabbed the lash- 
ing which was round him, 
manceuvred himself into a posi- 
tion with his feet between the 
bulwark and the old chap’s 
body, and then commenced by 
means of the heaving line to 
haul toward him the life-buoy 
which Malone had just dropped 
overboard. He slipped the 
buoy round the old man’s 
feet, and gradually worked it 
up toward his waist, then drew 
his sheath-knife, severed the 
lashing, and worked the buoy 
up under the old man’s armpits. 

“Haul away, Malone,’ he 
yelled. 

While Driscoll was cutting 
the lashing I had ordered the 
boat to be slacked down a bit, 
so that she was now to leeward, 
and it was an easy matter for 
Malone to haul the old chap 
off the sloping deck of the 
derelict into the water and 
alongside the boat. Then it 
became evident to me why it 
was necessary that Malone 
should be as strong as a dray- 
horse—he had to get the rescued 
man into the boat. Leaning 
over the gunwale he got both 
hands under the life-buoy, and 
with a tremendous heave he 
raised the old man right out 
of the water and deposited 
him, as tenderly as if he were 
a child, in the bottom of the 
boat. Again Malone leant over 

x 
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the gunwale, and for the first 
time since we left the steamer 
he spoke— 

“Come away thin, owld fella 
me lad,”’ he said. 

I looked over the side. The 
dog, swimming strongly, was 
making for the boat, his hand- 
some yellow head—he was a 
golden retriever — steering 
straight for Malone. The quar- 
termaster laid hold of him 
well up on the fore-legs ; there 
was another heave, and the 
heavy animal was deposited 
in the boat as tenderly as his 
master had been. The dog 
licked the old man’s face, and 
was rewarded by a feeble pat ; 
then the two lay very still on 
the bottom boards between the 
thwarts. We had now to re- 
cover Driscoll, but that was 
easy. The end of the heaving 
line was still fast round his 
waist; he plunged into the 
sea, and Malone soon hauled 
him alongside and lifted him 
into the boat. 

* Right,” I shouted to Malone 
as I sheered the boat away from 
the wreck ; “ heave in.” 

From the crest of each suc- 
cessive wave which we climbed 
I watched the steamer. Her 
helm had evidently been put 
hard a-port, for her head gradu- 
ally fell off in our direction 
until she was lying beam on 
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to the seas. The lead for the 
boat-rope had also been shifted 
—it was now rove through one 
of the mooring ports amidships, 
Very slowly they hove in on 
it; indeed I fancy that they 
only took in the slack as the 
steamer drifted down toward 
us. The sea grew calmer ag 
we drew under her lee, and 
before long we were rising and 
falling on the well-oiled waves 
against her rusty side. The 
blocks of the davit-tackle falls 
were hooked on, and the boat 
hoisted up level with her rail; 
the old man and the dog were 
lifted ont, and I can assure you 
that I breathed a silent prayer 
of thankfulness as I stepped 
once more on to the steamer’s 
deck. 

“Go below and get into dry 
clothes, you men,” the captain 
shouted from the bridge. 

It was a very welcome order, 
for we were all soaked to the 
skin, and now that the excite- 
ment was over I was shivering 
in the cutting wind. I went to 
my cabin, smoked a cigarette 
while I changed, and returned 
to the bridge. Quick as I 
thought I had been, Malone 
was before me. When I reached 
the bridge his hands were 
gripping the spokes of the 
wheel, and his eyes were glued 
on the compass card. 


iit. 


Two days afterwards in the 
late afternoon we arrived at 
our port, and when we were 
fast alongside the quay wall 


and the work was over, | 


sought my cabin. The chief 
officer’s wife, who had arrived 
from her home by train, had 
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been waiting on the quay, and 
was now on board; that meant 
that he would keep ship that 
evening and that we juniors 
would be free. I was thinking 
of visiting the third officer, 
who lived in the next cabin, 
to propose an excursion up- 
town in search of a theatre 
with a decent show in it, when 
there was a knock on my 
door. I opened it, and found 
Malone standing in the alley- 
way. 

“The owld fella from the 
wreck would like to see ye, 
sir,” he said. 

It was the first chance that 
I had had to speak to Malone 
since the rescue, and I thought 
it a fitting time to thank him 
for having gone in the boat 
with me. I tried to improve 


the occasion by a modest refer- 


ence to our comrades in distress 
and the brotherhood of the 
sea, and thought that I had 
made quite a nice little speech. 
Malone listened in silence until 
I had finished. 

“Ah, not another word, Mr 
Norris,” he said. “If I can 
say 80 without givin’ ye offence, 
sir, ye handled that boat well 
—far better than ever I ex- 
pected ye would do. But 
when it comes to the brother- 
hood of the sea, sir—there’s no 
such thing ever existed betwixt 
me an’ annythin’ that ever 
sailed out o’ Belfast.” 

“But,” I exclaimed in as- 
tonishment, “you knew that 
the wreck belonged to Belfast 
before you volunteered to go 
m the boat.’ 

“Tis true, sir, I did,” he 
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replied with dignity, “but I 
wouldn’t have it on me con- 
science that I’d left a dog to 
dhrown.”’ 

That finished me. I pro- 
ceeded along to the saloon to 
visit the “ owld fella from the 
wreck.” Incidentally I had 
discovered that she had been 
a timber-laden brig, and that 
the “owld fella” had been 
the master of her. I knocked 
at the door of the stateroom 
in which he had been put to 
bed, with hot bottles all round 
him and a stiff peg of brandy 
inside after a hot bath. He 
shouted to me to enter. I 
opened the door and found him 
sitting up on a settee fully 
clad in some clothes that our 
old man had given him. The 
dog was lying on the floor at 
his feet, its head resting on its 
paws ; its tail flapped once or 
twice in welcome as I entered. 
Both of them were looking less 
the worse for wear than they 
did when I had seen them last. 
The dog had also had a hot 
bath, and he had been groomed 
—it didn’t surprise me to hear 
that Malone had been looking 
after him,—and the old man 
in his borrowed clothes looked 
quite smart, although still 
rather exhausted. 

“Good-evening, Mr Norris. 
Please sit down,” he said. 

I opened out a camp-stool 
which was part of the furniture 
of the stateroom, and sat down 
beside him. 

“I didn’t send for you to 
thank you for what you did 
for me, for I know that you 
don’t want thanks,” the old 
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man said, “but I wished to 
explain something which I could 
see was worrying you at the 
time and probably still is, for 
I imagine that you are a keen 
young officer. It wasn’t your 
fault that you twice drifted 
past the brig with your boat, 
for both the boat and the 
steamer were drifting to lee- 
ward, whereas the brig was 
stationary. She was anchored, 
as I tried to tell you at the 
time.” 

** Anchored !”’ I exclaimed. 
“How could she be anchored 
in the middle of the ocean ? ” 

The old man smiled. ‘She 
was in the middle of the ocean,” 
he replied, “but she was 
anchored all the same. She 
was on the northern edge of 
Rockall Bank. Your captain 
took a cast of the lead while 
you were away in the boat, so 
he told me, and he got bottom 
at sixty-four fathoms.” 

** But even then,” I muttered 
in a bewildered sort of way. 

“Tt seems strange,” he con- 
ceded, “but I'll explain it. 
When the brig was overwhelmed 
and the deck load was washed 
away, anchors, cables, and wind- 
lass all went with it. As is the 
fashion in those little vessels, 
the cables were stowed in 
troughs on the deck, but the 
ends were shackled to the keel- 
son below, and they held. So 
there was the brig with both 
anchors hanging plumb down, 
and a hundred and twenty 
fathoms of cable out on each. 
The brig was then in very deep 
water, of course, and it was the 
weight of the anchors and 
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cables that took her head down 
80 low in the water ; also it was 
that that kept her head-on to 
wind and sea, otherwise what 
was left above the water would 
have fallen off into the trough 
and been swamped.”’ 

It took some little time for 
this information to soak in; 
then I asked him how the 
accident had happened. 

“TI had overrun my little 
brig, I’ll not deny it,” he said. 
“TI reckon that I know the 
Western Ocean as well as any 
one; man and boy I’ve sailed 
it, winter and summer, for 
forty years. I’ve never been 
off it since I first went to sea, 
never served in a South Spainer, 
and never crossed the Line, 
Yet the Western Ocean plays 
curious pranks at times on 
those that know it best, and 
this was one of them. The 
brig was homeward-bound from 
Quebec to the Clyde with 4 
full cargo of timber below and 
a heavy deck load besides. 
We had had fair sou’-westerly 
winds all the way and were 
making a good passage; and 
although it was blowing half 
a gale at eight o’clock on that 
awful night, the glass was 
steady, and there was no sign 
of a change. At that time she 
was running along at about 
nine knots, with both fore and 
main upper and lower topsails 
on her and a full foresail, and 
I thought that she would do 
nicely like that for the night. 
I was mistaken. 

“ By half-past eight the wind 
had freshened almost to a full 
gale, and the glass was droppilg 
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fast. I had to call all hands 
to get the canvas off her, and 
at midnight the wind was 
terrific and the seas were run- 
ning like mountains. It was 
never properly dark that night. 
There was almost a full moon, 
although, of course, we never 
saw it, as it was obscured by 
clouds, but its light made the 
night seem more weird than 
ever. It helped the men with 
their work, but it also revealed 
to them the height of the 
tremendous waves and the inky- 
black scud racing at furious 
speed across the sky. By that 
time the brig had been short- 
ened down, and was now under 
the main lower top-sail and a 
reefed foresail, and I also had 
the fore-topmast stay-sail set 
with the weather sheet well flat 
as well as the lee one, to pay 


her head off if she were caught 
by the lee, or commenced to 


broach- to. I still had all 
hands on deck, and as you 
may imagine they hadn’t been 
idle, for sail after sail had 
been clewed up and furled 
since half-past eight, and the 
hands were pretty well played 
out. A gust of hurricane force 
exceeding anything that had 
preceded it showed me that 
I had run the brig too long, 
and that, if any of us were to 
see the dawn, she must at all 
costs be hove-to. The first 
job was to get the reefed fore- 
sail off her, and after a terrible 
struggle, during which I took 
the wheel myself and sent the 
helmsman to help the others, 
it was hauled up and furled. 
The brig was running with the 
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wind on the starboard quarter, 
and I determined to try and 
heave her to on the starboard 
tack—which in any case was 
the right one—under a goose- 
winged main top-sail, for I did 
not believe that she would 
stand up to a full one. 

“I was relieved from the 
wheel, and while the mate 
was hauling up the weather 
clew of the top-sail preparatory 
to goose-winging it, I went 
below into the little cabin. 
There was a locker off it in 
which we kept new coils of 
rope for the running rigging, 
and I wanted to cut a good 
length of inch and half rope 
for a lashing for the top-sail. 
The first thing that I noticed 
in the rays of the lamp, which 
was swinging crazily, was that 
the cabin floor was littered 
with ship’s biscuits. The man 
who was doing the combined 
job of cook and steward—he 
was now on deck in his oil- 
skins toiling alongside of his 
shipmates—had opened a large 
tin that evening, and had 
carelessly left it on the table, 
from which it had rolled off. 
I remember feeling irritated 
about it—I never dreamt that 
his carelessness would result 
in providing me with the neces- 
sary food to keep me alive. 
I had just cut off the length of 
rope which I required when I 
felt the shock of a tremendous 
wave striking the vessel, and 
heard a succession of crashes 
above the roar of the gale. 
At the same time the door 
of the companion-way was 
burst open, I became envel- 
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oped in water, and the light 
went out. 

“TI managed to find my way 
to the foot of the companion- 
way, for there was a faint 
square of light showing in the 
inky darkness of the cabin, 
and fought my way up the 
stairs against the rushing water 
until I reached the deck. I 
looked forward. My God! Mr 
Norris, there was nothing to 
be seen but sea and sky; my 
brig seemed to have completely 
disappeared. Where the masts 
and yards and straining main 
top-sail and fore-topmast stay- 
sail had been, there was noth- 
ing but black flying clouds. I 
looked aft—there was nothing 
there but the deserted wheel, 
from which the man must have 
been washed away. I soon 
found out that not a thing 
remained above the water but 
about twenty feet of the after- 
deck, and that my men had 
all gone. I staggered to the 
wheel, not that I thought of 
steering, but I could see noth- 
ing else to hang on to, then 
something brushed against my 
legs ; it was the dog. He must 
have been washed out of his 
kennel forward, and had prob- 
ably been overboard too, but 
he is a powerful swimmer. All 
night I hung on to that wheel, 
which was jolting so much, in 
spite of the relieving tackles, 
that it nearly tore the arms out 
of me. I never, of course, ex- 
pected to see daylight, but 
thought every moment that 
the brig would founder under 
my feet. 

“The dawn took a long, long 


time to break, but at last day- 
light came, and I saw the brig 
just as she was when you say 
her. During part of the night 
masts and spars still secured 
to her by the rigging had been 
hanging alongside and bumping 
into her, but by this time they 
had all been swept away. | 
collected my thoughts and tried 
to puzzle out how the thing had 
happened. The fore-topmast 
stay-sail must have carried away, 
and the brig had broached-to 
with a terrific swerve; the 
deck load had gone overboard, 
carrying the lower masts and 
rigging with it. I couldn’ 
understand at first why she 
was keeping head to wind and 
floating so deep forward until 
I thought of the anchors and 
chains. Of course, with any 
other cargo but timber she 
would have sunk like a stone, 
but she had just sufficient re 
serve buoyancy left to keep the 
after part of her floating above 
the waves. I felt that I could 
hang on to the wheel no longer, 
and although I considered that 
my case was hopeless, I lashed 
myself to a ringbolt in the cover- 
ing board alongside the port 
bulwark with the length of 
rope which I had cut. The dog 
took up his position abaft the 
cabin skylight, the after end 
of which was standing above 
the water. 

“I began to feel hungry, 
and presently noticed a couple 
of biscuits floating up from the 
direction of the companiol- 
way. One floated close to mé, 
and I grabbed it; the dog got 
the other. A few more floated 
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up, which the dog at my bid- 
ding retrieved and brought to 
me. How many days I lived 
like that I cannot at present 
tell. When I feel stronger I’ll 
reckon them up, but we must 
have drifted to the eastward 
along way, and it was only the 
evening before you took me 
off the brig that I felt that the 
anchors had brought her up 
somewhere. They dragged for 
some considerable time before 
they held, and I had, of course, 
no idea where we were. Il 
hardly ever felt thirsty, for 
I was wet through the whole 
time, but when I did I soaked 
my handkerchief when it rained 
and sucked it. I suffered a lot 
from cramp, but, strangely 
enough, I slept a good deal; 
in fact, I was asleep when 
your steamer was passing, until 


the dog woke me up with 


its barking. It wasn’t until 
your boat was alongside that 
I found that—for the time 
being—I had lost my power 
of speech.” 

Completely fascinated [I had 
listened to the old chap’s tale, 
and I marvelled how he had 
lived and preserved his reason 
through all his hardships. He 
did not look at all robust, even 
allowing for the fact that he 
had not yet recovered from his 
partial fasting and exhaustion, 
but he must have had the heart 
of a lion. I hardly knew what 
to say to him, but fell back 
on &@ question which between 
seamen is quite a common one, 
but which might have been 
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considered impertinent as be- 
tween landsmen. 

* What will you do now? ” 
Tasked. ‘‘ Get another ship ? ” 

“God knows, Mr Norris,’’ he 
replied quietly. “I fully ex- 
pect that my owners will offer 
me one, but after twenty years 
in command of the Marion... 
She was a fine vessel, Mr Norris. 
You didn’t see her quite at her 
best.” 

A faint smile flitted across 
the old chap’s face. I believe 
that under different circum- 
stances I would have found that 
he possessed a keen sense of 
humour. 

“* But,” he continued, ‘“ you 
ought to have seen her with 
every stitch of canvas on her, 
belting through the Gut of 
Canso, outward-bound for Mira- 
michi. A lovely ship, Mr Norris. 
She would go to windward like 
a yacht, and she was as strongly 
built as a whaler.” 

I probably had seen her. If 
not, I had seen dozens of her 
sisters of all sizes, beating up 
the Gulf of St Lawrence in 
ballast or rolling home across 
the Western Ocean with deck 
loads half-way up to their 
lower yards; and to be per- 
fectly candid there wasn’t a 
fine ship amongst them. Most 
of them leaked like sieves, so 
that they wouldn’t have been 
trusted with any other cargo 
but timber, and all of them 
had their bows disfigured by 
having square ports cut in 
them for the loading and dis- 
charging of logs. And yet... 
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NEW COLLEGE ET CHZTERA. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


SHELTERED and caressed by 
the encircling arm of the old 
City Wall, it is beyond question 
the most beautifully situated 
of all the Oxford Colleges. 
There can be no doubt on the 
point. New College is rivalled 
but not surpassed by Magdalen, 
and there are no other serious 
competitors. I am speaking 
for the moment simply of its 
situation, not of the special 
excellences of its buildings or 
the particular beauty of its 
gardens, and I affirm that it 
is the finest situation in Oxford. 
At the time when the great 
William of Wykeham purchased 
the site in 1370, it appears to 
have been a most unpleasant 
place, a great patch of waste 
ground littered up with all 
kinds of rubbish, and used as 
a sort of informal burying- 
ground—a place, to quote a 
fifteenth - century Chancellor, 
““where filth, rotten corpses, 
and almost all the refuse of 
the University were thrown.” 
The town authorities, more- 
over, drove a hard bargain 
with the bishop, and put an 
almost fantastic price upon the 
ground. But the negotiations 
were carried through, and splen- 
did endowments were showered 
upon the enterprise. Not with- 
out reason was New College so 
named. It was planned from 
the moment of its inception 
upon a scale of unprecedented 


magnificence; it was to be 
the academic foundation par 
excellence, a pioneering venture 
in the history of education, 
In March 1380, with fitting 
pomp and ceremony, the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings 
was laid; and in their design 
and arrangement the college 
plan became at a bound cry- 
stallised and perfected, so that 
New College stood at once a 
the model of all subsequent 
construction. 

Preserving more completely 
than almost any other college 
the completeness and homo- 
geneity of its original founda- 
tion, it can be studied as 4 
whole and, so to say, with 
singleness of mind. The thing 
is all of a piece. New College 
has not, like Balliol, had its 
frontage rebuilt to look like 
a medisval castle, nor, like 
Exeter, had its chapel blown 
up with gunpowder by et- 
thusiastic Victorian restorers. 
The fifteenth-century glass still 
shines softly in the windows of 
the ante-chapel ; the cloisters, 
the Bell Tower, and the muni- 
ment rooms are untouched #8 
they came from the hands of 
the builders; even the first 
quadrangle, though marred in 
some degree by the addition 
of an extra storey, is otherwise 
perfectly preserved. ‘The old 
coats of arms may still be see 
in the windows of the hall 
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which is, with the possible ex- 
ception of that at Merton, the 
oldest in Oxford. Thus New 
College possesses, alike to the 
historian, the architect, and 
even the philosopher, an in- 
terest that is unique. No other 
single college has exercised so 
profound a formative influence 
upon the whole University ; in 
spite of its chequered history, 
none has preserved so deeply 
the impress of its founder’s pur- 
pose and personality, and none, 
perhaps, seems to combine so 
harmoniously the twin qualities 
of organic energy and the inertia 
of tradition. In such an in- 


stitution the past seems always 
living and the future secured. 
The label is an insidious 
thing, and nowhere more so 
than in the field of architecture. 
There are, of course, certain 
quite definite styles which may 


be accurately described for pur- 
poses of convenience by a single 
adjective — classic, Byzantine, 
Gothic, and the rest. The 
trouble begins when you start 
on the process of sub-division. 
The proper understanding, for 
instance, of Gothic architecture 
has been vastly confused and 
befogged by the facile ter- 
minology of Victorian critics. 
Rickman started by sub-divid- 
ing or pigeon-holing English 
Gothic into three so-called styles 
—the Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular—and went 
on to ascribe each, broadly 
speaking, to the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies respectively. It was easy 
to remember and even to ex- 
emplify; but it was entirely 
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misleading, and it made non- 
sense of architectural history. 
There are no more three stages 
of English Gothic than there 
are seven ages of man. What 
we find is not a series of 
sharp mutations with brief in- 
termediary periods of ‘ transi- 
tion’ from one style to the 
next; we have rather a con- 
stant energetic development, 
unceasing in experiment — a 
long process extending over 
more than two hundred years, 
during which no fixity of 
form is arrived at, but in 
which engineer and artist alike 
seem to be going on from 
triumph to triumph. Then, 
about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the graph 
begins to become flatter. 
Change becomes less and less 
rapid, and is finally almost 
imperceptible. An expert can 
look at almost any building 
put up between the Conquest 
and the Black Death and can 
date it to within thirty or 
forty years—often to within 
ten or twenty. But he cannot 
do so in the later period; he 
will not even attempt to get 
within fifty years. For in the 
style which we call the per- 
pendicular—and the label, for 
once, is a good one—Gothic 
architecture in this country 
crystallised into a set form. 
Construction became finally 
stereotyped, and, spread over 
a period of scarcely less than 
three centuries, there appeared 
a series of remarkable buildings 
which represent the apex of 
Gothic science. 
Therein lies the error of the 
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label. The perpendicular style 
does not belong to the fifteenth 
century as the ‘decorated’ 
belongs to the fourteenth. The 
whole point about it is that it 
lasted longer than all the earlier 
styles put together. Intro- 
duced at Bristol and Gloucester 
ten years before the Black 
Death, it became at once so 
popular that earlier work was 
frequently pulled down in order 
to permit rebuilding in the 
new rectangular manner. Five 
of the Norman windows at 
Iffley were removed to make 
room for more adequate light- 
ing of the church, and all over 
the country similar reconstruc- 
tions were eagerly taken in 
hand. Dr Coulton, in his fas- 
cinating ‘ Art and the Reforma- 
tion,’ estimates that over a 
period of two hundred years 
(from 1337 to 1537) 90 per cent 
of English church building was 
in the perpendicular style. It 
lasted for a full century beyond 
the Reformation, and its adapt- 
ation to the special needs of 
domestic architecture was the 
chief achievement of the six- 
teenth century. Its import- 
ance in collegiate and ecclesi- 
astical construction lasted well 
into the seventeenth century. 
The great staircase at the House 
was not built until 1640; Wad- 


ham Chapel was not started 


until 1613. 

It is, of course, to the 
fifteenth century that the per- 
pendicular style chiefly, though 
by no means exclusively, be- 
longs. Throughout the period 
the Kings of England appear, 


with varying degrees of personal 


enthusiasm, as great patrons 
of the structural arts; and 4 
study of the magnificent royal 
foundations of the time from 
Winchester Cathedral nave in 
1394 to St George’s, Windsor, 
in 1473 shows a whole century 
of official stereotyped construe 
tion. Nor will the true critic 
mistake fixity for stagnation, 
nor confuse regularity of orna- 
ment with lack of creative 
energy. Dr Wingfield Strat- 
ford is surely too severe when 
he refers disparagingly to “‘ the 
mere straight-waistcoating of 
the building into a series of 
upright rectangles.” It may 
be conceded that Gothic artistry 
reached its pinnacle round 
about the end of the thirteenth 
century ; but we should never 
forget that Gothic science went 
on from strength to strength, 
reaching its culmination in the 
immense fabric of King’s College 
Chapel or Christ Church Hall. 
All the great problems which 
had vexed the minds of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury architects find their solu 
tion in the perpendicular style. 
The window, the vault, the 
roof, the wall, the buttress— 
each has been carried to the 
full measure of technical ex- 
cellence. Thus we may justly 
affirm that such a building 3 
the Divinity School represents 
the very climax of Gothic con- 
struction. 

Oxford may fitly be regarded 
as the home of English per 
pendicular, and William of 
Wykeham, therefore, is fitly 
described as its prophet. I 
planning his chapel he took 
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the accident of Merton for the 
design of New College, and 
built it in the form of a trun- 
eated cross like the transepts 
and choir of an ordinary cruci- 
form church. Intending that 
hall and chapel should run 
under a single roof-line, he was 
forced to do without the familiar 
east window, and replaced it 
by a magnificent stone reredos 
rising behind the altar. The 
building thus took the form 
of a capital T, the crossbar 
representing the ante-chapel, 
whilst the vertical arm was 
formed by the chapel itself 
and the hall. Almost the 
identical plan was later to be 
adopted by Waynflete at Mag- 
dalen and by Chichele at All 
Souls. The important point, 
however, to be noted is that 
the experiment was only made 
possible by the introduction of 
the new type of window tracery 
from Bristol and Gloucester— 
by the introduction, that is, 
of the new perpendicular style. 
For if you carry your mullions 
straight up from sill to arch 
instead of curving them into 
@ series of lancets, you add 
enormously to the strength 
of the arch, and thus make 
possible a much wider window. 
This was precisely what the 
architect wanted. People often 
speak of the proverbial ‘‘ dim 
teligious light ” as a particular 
and deliberate characteristic of 
Gothic architecture. But as a 
fact the relative darkness of 
the Norman church was any- 
thing but purposeful; rather 
was it a confession of weakness 
by men who’ had not yet learnt 
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the technique of the buttress. 
The whole evolution of struc- 
tural science was towards larger 
and larger windows, wider and 
wider vaults, lighter and lighter 
piers. In the Divinity School, 
for instance, the walls have 
shrunk to scarcely more than 
@ mere wainscoating. The 
superb vaulted roof is sup- 
ported by the buttresses alone, 
the spaces between which are 
filled almost entirely by the 
windows. Here is the experi- 
ment perfected, the miracle 
achieved ; New College Chapel 
is relatively tentative and un- 
certain. But if you compare 
the latter with, say, Merton, 
you will at once appreciate the 
importance and significance of 
what has happened; it was a 
step forward scarcely less de- 
cisive than the first experi- 
ments in the use of reinforced 
concrete. 

No place in Oxford is so 
wholly peaceful and intimate 
as the cloisters of New College, 
and none has been less written 
about. One would have ex- 
pected the guide-books to babble 
incoherently of this famous 
‘beauty spot ’ (hideous phrase !) 
One would have expected quo- 
tations from Newman, Lang, 
Matthew Arnold, and the rest ; 
the only difficulty is that none 
of them, so far as I am aware, 
ever mentioned the place. One 
would have expected to see 
everywhere innumerable water- 
colours, etchings, and what- 
not; one scarcely sees any. 
One would have expected pans 
of praise and admiration in 
every book on Oxford; there is 
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almost dead silence. It cannot 
be that people do not know of 
this exquisite haven of repose 
and beauty; I am inclined 
to suspect an informal con- 
spiracy of silence lest the vulgar 
should barge in and profane 
holy ground with batteries of 
cameras and scratchings of 
names upon the walls. Per- 
haps, then, it is almost an act 
of treachery to write of the 
place. The very nib of one’s 
pen becomes dry and parched 
at the thought! Perhaps it is 
almost a duty to mention the 
cloisters only with casual con- 
descension and to pass on 
rapidly to expatiate on Rey- 
nolds’ west window in the 
chapel — “‘that great brown 
smudge,” as a friend of mine 
once described it. Moreover, 
to write of the cloisters is not 
like writing of Tom Tower or 


the Camera, which cannot be 
missed even by the most hasty 
visitor. These latter are omni- 


present, visible from every 
eminence, approachable by 
obvious routes. But it is quite 
possible to come away from 
New College without faintly 
suspecting the existence of the 
cloisters: I myself (horresco 
referens !) have done this thing. 
And therefore to write about 
them is to drag a thing hidden 
and remote into the light of 
day, to indulge in boosting, 
publicity mongering, and other 
unpleasant things which are 
nowadays studied in correspon- 
dence courses by the young 
men in America who wish to 
‘make good.’ 

I hope that I am over- 
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scrupulous in this matter; for 
it is well-nigh impossible, hay- 
ing once broached the subject 
of the cloisters, to turn de- 
liberately aside. Let me note 
in passing that it was upon 
these venerable walls that I 
came across an admirable ex- 
ample of Latin conciseness, a 
very model of that type of 
valediction which is called an 
epitaph. Mr Baldwin remarked 
some little time ago on the 
extraordinary compactness and 
at the same time the flexibility 
of the Latin language; he 
observed, if I remember rightly, 
that you could often say in 
three words of Latin what 
would occupy three lines of 
English. It is, of course, a 
truism ; it has been said before. 
Mr Baldwin no doubt felt very 
rightly that it was time it was 
said again. At any rate, here 
in the cloisters of New Ool- 
lege is an excellent instance—a 
stone entablature commemorat- 
ing some departed worthy of 
the College, beneath which is 
inscribed these words, Flentes 
posuimus amici. You would 
agree, I think, that they are 
untranslatable ; they could be 
rendered into about a dozen 
clumsy words of English, but 
that is not translation. It is 
equally hopeless in French; 
you might perhaps come nearer 
to success in Italian or Spanish. 
It is as though for that par- 
ticular thought Latin is the 
only possible vehicle of ex- 
pression; for you will note 
that the essence of the thing 
lies in its conciseness, its almost 
dramatic suddenness. It con- 
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yeys across the centuries the 
affection and the grief of men 
whose hearts were too full 
for long speeches and resound- 
ing funeral orations. lentes 
posuimus amici. Could any 
man wish for a finer epitaph ? 

The Civil War found New 
College active in raising troops 
and defences for the King. 
Companies of volunteers drilled 
in the grounds and quadrangles, 
and the cloisters were used to 
store ammunition. Any place 
less suited by its tradition for 
such @ purpose can scarcely 
be imagined. More in keeping 
with the general atmosphere of 
calm and tranquillity which 
reigns there is the venerable 
agricultural machine parked 
with every appearance of per- 
manence on the far side, like a 
solitary museum exhibit. You 


are surprised to find it there, 
yet it is not somehow out of 
place. It accords in some vague 


fashion with its setting. And 
what a setting! One of the 
guide-books, after discoursing 
on the New College gardens, 
comes on to the cloisters and 
records with admirable terse- 
ness that “‘ here again it is the 
atmosphere that is most im- 
pressive.” The statement is 
made, and the writer leaves it 
at that. Therein he shows 
wisdom. For who can describe 
‘atmosphere ’ of this kind ex- 
cept the poet and the artist ? 
Certainly it is not for us 
blundering men of the world 
to attempt it. At best we can 
only hope to set down with 
moderate clearness what are 
our own peculiar reactions to 
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the scene; and if we do that, 
we shall end by describing our- 
selves rather than the cloisters. 
In a certain degree all critical 
and descriptive literature has 
this quality. From ‘ The Stones 
of Venice’ you learn as much 
about Ruskin as about Venice ; 
from ‘Mont-St Michel and 
Chartres’ you learn as much 
of Henry Adams as of medieval 
symbolism. Very rarely in- 
deed does literature. of this 
kind become purely objective, 
and when it does so, you are 
in the presence of genius. At 
the other end of the scale is 
the rambling impressionist stuff 
which is turned out by the 
cartload nowadays, and of which 
the present essay is in danger 
of becoming a very fair sample. 

It is truism to say that the 
present age is one of sensa- 
tionalism. As one _ stands 
jammed in one’s tube train 
every morning surrounded by 
people who are all absorbing 
the daily dope that is ladled 
out to them with such unfailing 
regularity, one is amazed at 
this enormous process of drug- 
ging of which the popular press 
is only a part. People seem 
afraid to be alone with them- 
selves for a moment, afraid of 
reflection, afraid of contempla- 
tion. Never for a second can 
the effect of the last dose be 
allowed to wear off ; two news- 
papers a day, movies in the 
evening, deafening music at all 
meals, and in the intervals an 
unceasing movement from place 
to place appear necessary to 
their continued peace of mind. 
It is sensationalist in the most 
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literal and proper meaning of 
the word; men are living by 
their senses and not by their 
faculties. “‘I feel” is a far 
commoner expression than ‘“ I 
think’; vague mists of emo- 
tion cloud all coherent processes 
of thought ; the power of criti- 
cal judgment and hard reason- 
ing becomes atrophied; and 
as a result any preposterous 
nonsense can be disseminated 
and believed, any quackery 
perpetrated, any fallacy ex- 
ploited, provided only that it 
is presented in a sufficiently 
highly coloured manner, and 
that it makes a strong emo- 
tional appeal. There was a 
time when an advertiser, in 
order to sell his goods, had to 
bring forward an intelligent 
argument in support of his 
desire that you should buy 
them. Otherwise nobody took 
any notice. But all that has 
gone to-day, and we have in- 
stead the intolerable succession 
of slogans and vapidly senti- 
mental pictures from which the 
eye can nowhere escape. 

The extraordinary thing to 
be noted is that to immense 
numbers of people to-day, 
people with whom one is con- 
stantly rubbing shoulders and 
conversing, all this world of 
sentiment and sensation is real 
and serious, even normal. To 
them the tranquillity of a study 
must be mere absence of noise, 
@ negative thing, a vacuum. 
To stop reading must mean a 
stoppage of the mental pro- 
cesses. They are in danger of 
losing even the most rudi- 
mentary power of mental self- 
support. It is, one supposes, 
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a phase that will pass, a king 
of social sickness difficult of 
diagnosis. And if it is diff. 
cult to diagnose, it is gtijj 
more difficult to prescribe treat- 
ment. Only one man _ hag 
succeeded satisfactorily in doing 
both; and for this reason, if 
for no other, it is worth read. 
ing and re-reading the fifteenth 
chapter of the book called 
‘Disenchantment.’ C. E. Mon- 
tague was fifty-one years of 
age when the war broke out, 
and he dyed his hair in order 
to be able to enlist: apropos 
of which Mr H. W. Nevinson 
has finely said, ‘‘ I have known 
many men whose hair went 
white in a single night through 
fear, but I have only known 
one man whose hair went dark 
in a single night through 
courage.” 

When it concerns itself with 
architectural and natural 
beauty, this mood of which 
we have been speaking ex- 
presses itself in a rather curious 
kind of sentimentalism. We 
hear a great deal nowadays 
about preserving the beauties 
of the countryside, and Heaven 
knows that the matter is a 
most urgent one. Indiscrimi- 
nate ribbon- building along 
main roads, the hasty erection 
of immense bungaloid colonies 
on the old country estates, of 
hideous filling stations at every 
cross-roads—these are some of 
the evils which have to be 
vigorously combated and col- 
trolled. But it never seems t0 
occur to any one that one of 
the most obvious ways 
preserve the beauty of the 
countryside would be to restore 
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its utility ; in all the discussions 
upon the subject the word 
agriculture is never mentioned 
at all. One gets the impres- 
sion that many people regard 
the countryside as a sort of 
pleasure garden for jaded city 
dwellers. The idea that any 
one should seek to make a 
livelihood in the country or 
should look upon the country 
as a normal and the city as 
an abnormal place to work is 
never put forward. I have no 
desire to be violent or dog- 
matic in this matter, still less 
to pose a8 an ardent rustic 
compelled by circumstance to 
toil in the filth and noise of a 
modern city. I have little 
affection for cows or chickens, 
and the presence of sheep in a 
field only awakens in me an 
intense desire to chase them. 
But it is worth calling atten- 
tion to the predominance of 
the one mood to the almost 
total exclusion of the other, 
and to note the curiously senti- 
mental basis of much that is 
written on the matter. 

' When the sentimentalist con- 
cerns himself with historical 
Monuments, the same streak 
appears. A university college 
at Oxford or Cambridge and 
@ Tuined abbey or castle fall 
Within the same general cate- 
gory. Built in a past age, they 
are informed with the spirit 
of the past and bring it before 
Us as by a resurrection. The 
sentimental man leaves it at 
that, and is satisfied. He is 
content simply to preserve. 
He fails to recognise that be- 
tween the college and the old 
abbey exists a clear and abso- 
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lute distinction; the one has 
preserved continuity of func- 
tion, the other has not. The 
one is intensely and vigorously 
alive, the other is picturesquely 
and peacefully dead. Thus the 
‘impressive ’ atmosphere in the 
cloisters of New College of 
which the guide-book speaks 
is not explained by the mere 
beauty of arch and vault and 
corridor, nor even by the vener- 
able antiquity thereof. You 
can find these things elsewhere, 
and can experience elsewhere 
the vague emotional thrill which 
is communicated by the mere 
presence of what belongs to 
the past. It is in the continu- 
ous survival of the place as a 
house of learning and scholar- 
ship that the inner meaning 
must be sought; and in this 
particular respect Oxford and 
Cambridge are unlike anything 
else in the world. The Univer- 
sity of Paris is still the in- 
tellectual centre of France; 
but, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
has observed, you may search 
the slums of the Latin Quarter 
without finding a trace of the 
sixty or seventy colleges that 
had been built before the end 
of the fifteenth century. The 
stones of the great Spanish 
University at Salamanca were 
torn apart to provide hasty 
defences against the Duke of 
Wellington’s artillery; and so 
throughout Europe the story 
may be prolonged. But through 
all the vicissitudes of her tur- 
bulent history England has pre- 
served the main outward linea- 
ments of her two medieval 
universities ; and in no single 
place does this survival so 
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thrust itself upon the mind as 
in the cloisters of New College. 
The stream of learning has 
flowed through strange and 
widely diversified scenery; it 
has followed a winding course 
and gathered many new tribu- 
taries. But there has been 
no stagnation. no interruption 
sufficient to check its steady 
flow. 

“* The cloister, the grave grace 
in hall, the chapel bell, the men 
hurrying into their surplices or 
to lectures ‘ with the wind in 
their gowns,’ the staircase, the 
nest of chambers within the 
oak—all those softly reverberate 
over our life here, as from 
belfries, the medisval mind. 
And that medieval mind ac- 
tively hated (of partial ac- 
quaintance or by anticipation) 
almost everything we now 
study! Between it and us, 
except those memorials, noth- 
ing survives to-day but the 
dreadful temptation to learn, 
the dreadful instinct in men, 
as they grow older and wiser, 
to trust learning after ail and 
endow it—that and the con- 
fidence of a steady stream of 
youth.” 

One could ramble on almost 
indefinitely, quoting from this 
book and that book, and specu- 
lating mildly on one’s own 
account in an attempt to pin 
down the ‘ atmosphere’ of the 
cloisters. A subsidiary point 
may be noted in passing— 
namely, that they can never, 
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from the nature of the case, 
be satisfactorily photographed. 
A photograph will show the 
exquisite form of buttress, arch, 
and tracery, will show the per- 
fect symmetry of the roof-lines 
and the softening beauty of 
creeper and flowers; but it 
cannot convey the intimacy of 
the place nor see it, as can the 
eye, as a self-contained whole 
to which even the bell-tower 
and the chapel are definitely 
exterior. If you take your 
photograph in the obvious man- 
ner, standing near one corner 
with the lens directed more or 
less diagonally, you get the 
impression of a large area, per- 
haps a hundred yards square 
or even more. The actual dis- 
tance, I suppose, is nearer 
twenty-five yards. Indeed, the 
only photograph with which 
I am acquainted that gives 
anything like an adequate pro- 
portion is one in which the 
photographer has not attempted 
to bring the whole quadrangle 
within his picture. He has 
stood near one corner and 
taken his view not along the 
main diagonal, but almost per- 
pendicular to it, so as to bring 
in only two or three arches 
along the adjacent side. Actu- 
ally he gives you only a tiny 
fragment of the whole ; artisti- 
cally it is the nearest approach 
to a complete picture that I . 
know. You may buy it as a 
postcard at almost any shop in 
Oxford. 


— 





1 A. Quiller-Couch, ‘On the Art of Writing,’ p. 176. 
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